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UPPER PLEISTOCENE STRATIGRAPHY AND EARLY MAN IN THE LEVANT 


F. CLARK HOWELL 


Department of Anthropology, University of Chicago 


SOUTHWESTERN ASIA is strategically situated 
at the junction of the major continents of the Old 
World. This key location indicates its particular 
importance in studies of the ways of life and evo- 
lution of man during the Pleistocene. Three dec- 
ades of field research into the paleoanthropology 
of the Levant, the westernmost region of the area 
situated between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Syro-Arabian deserts, has revealed evidence for 
human occupation throughout the Upper Pleisto- 
cene. Aside from many surface finds a series of 
caves and rock-shelters filled with stratified depos- 
its has afforded a succession of flake-biface, flake, 
and blade-tool industries whose relationships to 
one another are now well known. Moreover, and of 
particular importance for human paleontology, has 
been the discovery of human remains in associa- 
tion with flake industries of the earlier Upper 
Pleistocene at some half dozen sites. 
inland in southwestern Asia 


Farther 
numerous surface 


finds testify to man’s presence there in the Upper 
Pleistocene, but stratified sites and successions 
are still practically unknown except for isolated 


occurrences in the Zagros foothills, both in 


southern Kurdistan and in northwestern Iran. 

Among paleoanthropologists there is still little 
consensus of opinion as to the general signifi- 
cance of the evidence from the Levant. This 
true with reference the industries 
well as the remains. ‘There are 
several reasons why such divergent interpreta- 
tions have been possible. Questions concerning 
the human skeletal material have been dealt 
with elsewhere (Howell, 1958, im litt.). While a 
cultural succession has been established, much 
recently published material indicates that it 
must be critically revised several respects. 
The cultural succession obtained from caves and 
rock-shelters was not tied to a standard local 
\s a result, comparisons 
with other areas were impossible because fixed 
datum lines were lacking. Consequently, it 
has been possible arbitrarily to slide the succes- 
sion earlier or later in time and to make com- 
parisons with other areas only on grounds of 
certain typological resemblances. 


is to stone 


as human 


in 


relative chronology. 
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A variety of evidence is now at hand which 
bears on the solution of these problems. The 
purpose of this paper is to examine critically 
the grounds for an Upper Pleistocene climatic 
succession in the Levant and the dating and 
nature of the cultural succession. The intention 
of the author is to formulate a temporal frame- 
work into which 
skeletal remains of 


the lithic assemblages and 
man found in the Levant 
might be fitted and to offer brief evaluation 
of the human evidence itself in this light. 


CLIMATIC CHANGE AND THE UPPER 
PLEISTOCENE SUCCESSION 

Several caves on Mount Carmel were among 
the first Upper Pleistocene human habitation 
sites to be excavated and published in detail 
(Garrod and Bate, 1937). At that time correla- 
tion of sites in the Levant with those in the 
western Mediterranean and in Europe was 
hindered by lack of knowledge of Upper Pleisto- 
cene climatic changes in southwestern Asia. 
An abundant fauna was recovered from these 
sites and D. M. A. Bate, on the advice of F. E. 
Zeuner, devised a “faunal chronology’’ which 
attempted to use Persian fallow deer (Dama 
mesopotamica) and gazelle (Gazella gazella) as 
climatic indicators. These animals were found 
to vary in relative percentages in different cave 
horizons (although both were present through- 
out). The former, a park or woodland species, 
would suggest more humid climate and wooded 
vegetation; the latter, a grassland or steppe 
species, would suggest drier climate and grass- 
land or steppe vegetation. 
stratigraphic 
Mount 


By combining the 
from caves at 
peaks of fallow deer 
abundance were interpreted as signs of increased 
precipitation under pluvial conditions (fig. 1). 
Zeuner (1938, 1945, 1952) interpreted these 
peaks as pluvial representatives of the final 
part (last stadial) of the Riss Glaciation and 
the first and second stadia of the Last (Wiirm or 
Weichsel) Glaciation of the Upper Pleistocene 
succession in northern Europe. 


successions two 


Carmel, three 


There are several difficulties inherent in usine 
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Dama) bones in the 
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per 10 cm. of deposit 


Shalem, 1950. 


caves 


this method to infer past climatic conditions. 
Using the same evidence, Vaufrey (1938, 1939a, 
b, 1944) proposed to correlate the succession at 
Mount Carmel with three stadia of the 
Glaciation Europe recognized by certain 
\s a result he insisted that the whole 
of the cultural sequence of southwestern Asia 
was retarded compared with that established 
in Europe. On the hand the 
correlation by Garrod and Bate 
(1937; also Garrod, 1937) and as interpreted by 
Zeuner (1938, 1939, 1945) would place certain 


prehistoric manifestations earlier in the Levant 


Last 
in 
workers. 


western other 


} re | OSC | 


than their approximate counterparts in western 
-urope. 

Other workers, notably Rust (1950) and Haas 
and Neuville (1951), have stressed that varying 
percentages of different mammalian species in 
sites of human habitation may merely reflect 
the particular hunting habits of a_ prehistoric 
people at specific times. At any rate the sample 
represents a selection by man of elements in the 
biotope, and thus a predator-prey relationship 
of a special sort, and does not necessarily offer 
a certain clue for understanding paleoclimatology. 
Other animal species may be of equal or even 
greater usefulness, in particular microfauna 
brought in by non-human agency (e.g., by owls 
and preserved in pellets). 


; each point here represents 10 bones. 
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There are thus several distinct problems. 
The first is whether such species can be jus- 
tifably used as climatic indicators. If consid- 
ered in conjunction with other species, they 
would have a certain value, but the problem 
of selection of the sample is still unsolved since 
human uncontrollable variable. 
The second problem concerns the validity of 
damper and drier phases in the Mount Carmel 
Even if there were such climatic 
fluctuations, the succession is a ‘“‘floating’’ one 
which must be tied to established datum lines 
before correlation and extra-regional compari- 
sons can be attempted. In recent years suf- 
ficient evidence has become available to estab- 
lish tentatively ‘a standard chronology 
independent of the cave successions. Most 
important is the fact that this chronology affords 
datum lines which are the same as other standard 


datum lines in the western Mediterranean basin. 


choice is an 


succession. 


local 


\ STANDARD LOCAL CHRONOLOGY 


In Europe fluctuations of alpine and contin- 
ental glaciers and their effects in adjacent peri- 
glacial regions provide evidence for a standard 
Upper Pleistocene chronology. In southwestern 
Asia glaciers are still found in some high 
(+10,000 feet), sheltered valleys of the Zagros 
mountains. Traces of ancient, more extensive 
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glaciations have been found in these mountains, 
in Turkey (Bobek, 1940; Erinc, 1952), in Iran 
(Bobek, 1937) and in Iraq (Wright, 1955). 
In general, there seems to have been a lowering of 
the snow-line some 1,200—1,500 meters (Bobek 
claimed only about 700 meters) in these moun- 
tains during the last glacial, judging from fresh 
moraines and some small valley cirques (Wright, 
personal communication). This was comparable 
to the lowering observed in the Alps; but, there 
are no traces in southwestern Asia of ice ad- 
vances into the lowlands. Nonetheless, such 
mountain glaciation must have had its effects 
upon local climate, particularly in conjunction 
with the accepted southward shift of climatic 
belts due to extensive continental glaciation in 
northern Eurasia. Unfortunately, 
earlier mountain glaciation § in 
Asia do assist in 


traces of 
southwestern 
establishing an areal 
chronology although considerable fluctuation in 
Pleistocene climates in this area are suggested. 
Moreover, lakes of the northwest Iranian 
plateau (Bobek, 1937) and the Anatolian plateau 
(Louis, 1940) are known to have been larger 


not 


in the past, but field studies have not yet estab- 
lished a chronology of their Pleistocene fluctua- 
tions. 

It is now well known that, with the growth 
and extension of glaciation in highland regions, 
sea levels were gradually lowered as moisture 
was locked up in glaciers and ice sheets and not 
returned to the Eustatic fluctuations 
in the level of the Mediterranen Sea are especi- 


oceans. 


ally well known and have provided a series of 
important datum lines for correlation of Pleis- 
tocene events, particularly in the western part 
of the basin. Ancient beaches were formed at 
the time of widespread marine transgressions, 
which reached varying heights above present 
sea level, related to the return to the oceans of 
water formerly tied up in Marine 


regressions, when the sea level was frequently 


glaciers. 


considerably below its present level, were brought 
about by withdrawal of moisture from the oceans. 
It is only in recent years that the east Mediter- 
ranean littoral has been examined carefully for 
traces of former fluctuating sea levels. 

Ancient 


raised beaches of Pleistocene age 
are well preserved along the coasts of Lebanon 
(Wetzel and Haller, 1944, 1945; Dubertret, 
1946; Vaumas, 1947) and Syria (Vaumas, 1954; 
also Bourcart, 1940). The older beaches, situ- 
ated at heights of +80 to +100 meters and +30 


to +60 meters, were deformed by orogenic 
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movements during the earlier and middle 
Pleistocene. For purposes here the most im- 
portant feature is the +15 to +20 meter beach, 
which contains the characteristic gastropod 
Strombus bubonius, which is well developed and 
undeformed along the nearly 400-kilometer- 
long Syro-Lebanese coast line (cf. fig. 13). It 
represents the extent of the last or Tyrrhenian 
II marine transgression.'. This transgression is 
commonly recognized to be the equivalent of 
the Last Interglacial (= Riss/Wiirm) stage, the 
last major warm period in the Pleistocene suc- 
cession. The discovery of human stone indus- 
tries in deposits related directly to this beach 
permits their relative dating with a considerable 
degree of assurance and, by comparison, the 
relative age of similar materials found in caves 
and rock-shelters can likewise be established. 
Following this high sea level there is evidence 
in the western Mediterranean of a marked 
marine the post-Tyrrhenian, or 
Grimaldian,? probably by as much as —90 to 
—100 meters (Blanc, 1937, 1942). 
sion with damper 
conditions in the more northerly 


regression, 


This regres- 


corresponded and colder 


latitudes as 


' The designation Tyrrhenian II is used here in the same 
sense as employed by Blane (1937, 1942) for the ca. 10-15- 
meter shore line of the northern and central Mediterranean 

where it is well developed and clearly demarcated along 
the Iberian peninsula, the maritime Alps, and the Italian 
littoral). This shore line is also present along the coast 
of North Africa (Dalloni, 1954). The term Monastirian, 
commonly used to designate this marine horizon (cf. 
Zeuner, 1945, 1952, 1956), was introduced by Dépéret 
1918) as the last of four stratigraphic units of the marine 
Pleistocene of the western Mediterranean. However, at the 
type locality of Monastir (a promontory on the Tunisian 
there is but one deformed marine horizon 
altitude =ca.+9-10 meters) with Strombus 
Castany, Gobert and Harson, 1956) rather than two as 
Lamothe, Dépéret, and others believed; this 
corresponds to the Tyrrhenian stage (of Issel). 
Monastirian should be abandoned and 


coast (mean 


bubonius 


horizon 
rhe term 
Iyrrhenian, with 
two (or more?) substages, applied in its stead. 

The Tyrrhenian II stage is regarded by Choubert (1956, 
1957) as the equivalent of the Ouljian (Gigout, 1949, 
1957b), a ca. +5-8 m. horizon well defined along the Moroc- 
can littoral. There is considerable evidence to show that 
the Ouljian is in fact younger (Gigout and Gourinard, 1956; 
Gigout, 1957a; Gigout and Raynal, 1957), Alimen (1955) 
even regarding it as representing an interstadial transgres- 
sion within the last Glacial/Pluvial. Since such a trans- 
gression is unknown in other parts of the Mediterranean, a 
late Last Interglacial/Interpluvial age seems more likely 

2 The term Grimaldian introduced by Bourcart 

1943) to designate the post-Tyrrhenian (II) regression 
corresponding to the Last Glaciation; it is here used in this 
sense. 


was 


It has, however, been applied, wrongly, to the 
transgressive Tyrrhenian II (e.g., Dalloni, 1954; Choubert, 
1956). 





4 F. 
Alpine glaciers and Scandinavian ice sheets 
developed and extended during the Last Glacia- 
tion. 

Léwengart (1928) demonstrated many years 
ago that dunes and marine deposits occur inter- 
stratified along the littoral of southern Palestine 
(Plain of Sharon) and testify to climatic fluctua- 
tions during the The need for 
water in this region has led to widespread well- 
drilling resulting in a number of deep cores 
through these deposits. Some workers (Picard, 
1943; Picard and Avnimelech, 1937; Avni- 
melech, 1951a, 1952, 1953) have suggested that 
these cores provide evidence of tectonic sinking 
along the coast; they believe them to represent 
sea level fluctuations the entire 
Pleistocene. It more likely, however, 
that the cores afford evidence only of the initial 
regression in the Upper Pleistocene, the post- 
Tyrrhenian or Grimaldian, and of subsequent 
minor fluctuations in Pfannenstiel 
(1952) has recently maintained. This 
would suggest, but not yet prove, a close correla- 
tion between the marine-continental sequence 
of the east Mediterranean littoral and that of 
glaciated and_ periglacial 
and central Europe. 


Pleistocene. 


throughout 
is even 


level, as 
most 


regions of western 

The succession afforded by these cores (fig. 2) 
strongly suggests both sea level and climatic 
fluctuations within the Upper Pleistocene which 
might be regarded as of stadial significance. 
At the base is a (lower) fluviatile gravel, com- 
posed of flint or limestone boulders, and which 
is W idespread east of the present coast line. In 
the upland wadis, terraces some 20 to 30 meters 
above the coastal plain were formed by erosional 


activity at this time. This apparently repre- 


-. were eee 
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sents an initial stadial of an Upper Pleistocene 
pluvial stage. Extensive series of dunes, ob- 
liquely-bedded and drifted to the north (Picard, 
1943), are evident also and seem to have been 
formed during the marine regression when the 
sandy sea floor was well exposed; although 
largely of aeolian origin these were also dis- 
tributed by wave action and mixed with marine 
sand. Such old dunes have been diagenetically 
hardened by solutions of calcium carbonate to 
form a consolidated sandstone (Kurkar). Some 
localities have yielded mammalian remains, 
Elephas antiquus and Bos (Hemibos) palestinus, 
from those sandstones which overlie the marine 
Tyrrhenian (Avnimelech, 19516). When drier 
conditions prevailed, during what appears to 
have been a_ well-marked interstadial 
in situ weathering under a Mediterranean 
climate produced the typical red earths or 
terra rosa. Picard (1943) has suggested, how- 
ever, that this soil did not develop in situ, but 
was washed in from upland, older terra rosa 
deposits. This horizon, well known along the 
east Mediterranean littoral, is one of a series of 
sand or sandy-loam the 


phase, 


formations, termed 


Red Sand Formation (4Zamra) (Blake, 1936). Its 
widespread development, its position overlying 
the Tyrrhenian II marine beach, and its heavily 


weathered condition makes it an extremely 
important datum line. Comparable occurrences 
in other regions around the Mediterranean basin 
offer a valuable key to inter-areal correlation 
(Arambourg, 1947). 

Succeeding these horizons is another (second) 
fluviatile gravel. It is not, however, of 
great thickness and may even 


very 
be absent in a 
number of borings, possibly as a result of sub- 


Diagrammatic section (w-e) across the central coastal plain (Jaffa) of Palestine. 


(After Pfannenstiel, 1952.) 
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sequent erosion. It very likely represents | ss 

another (second) humid stadial phase. In the " ; aaa 
upland wadis another terrace, some 7 to 10 FERRE! Lonasice 
meters below the earlier terrace, probably 

equates with this horizon. It is overlain by 

another series of dunes which are somewhat 

less weathered than those noted previously 

at a lower ievel. No gravel horizon is known 

which would correspond to another (third) 

damper stadial; but, a third generation of dunes 

can be recognized, only partly consolidated 

to a calcareous sandstone and not weathered to 

terra rosa. 


In general the evidence suggests that the 
Upper Pleistocene in the Levant was char- 
acterized initially by a rise in sea level to about 
+15 to +20 meters. As will subsequently ; bp stl aer al ; 
- 1 : “1G. 3. Prehistoric sites in the Wadi Antelias. 
be noted this corresponded to a_ continental 


; ; : : a pe Modified after Wright, 1951. 
interpluvial with dry climatic conditions. Then 


a Last Pluvial stage was initiated during which 
there were climatic fluctuations from (1) an 
initial cool and damp phase, followed by (2) 
a drier, warmer phase suggestive of an inter- 
stadial, succeeded by (3) renewed humid and 
colder conditions, followed by (4) drier (and 
colder?) conditions, and (5) a final somewhat 
damper phase. The initial Upper Pleistocene 
transgression affords an especially important 
and useful datum line. It makes possible a 
broader correlation of the subsequent marine 
regression (and its continental fluvial equiva- 
lents) with an initial part of the Last Glaciation 
in more northern latitudes. It would also 


suggest that damper and cooler stadia within approximately two meters of small, closels 
the pluvial mage correspond with glacial ad- packed, and angular stones, either set in a matrix 
vances, and drier interstadia with comparable at das of cemented together with calcium 
warmer interstadial ameliorations of climate in 

-urope. 


upland surface run-off and enlarged stream 
loads; these were very likely enhanced by greater 
mass wasting and mechanical weathering in the 
colder uplands. The whole of the succession 
at the shelter, which is some twenty-three 
meters deep, is thus known to be of post-trans- 
gression or Last Pluvial age (Wright, 1951) 
(fig. 4). Some six meters of alluvial gravels, 
sands, and clays testify to the fluviatile activity 
in’{the initial phases of this pluvial. Subse- 
quently, landslides farther up the valley, as 
well as accumulated cultural deposits, effectively 
diverted the stream away from the shelter. 

The basal alluvial deposits are overlain by 


Fortunately, several coastal sites of human 
occupation can be tied directly to the standard 
local chronology. The most important is the 
rock shelter of Ksar ’Akil. It is situated in the 
valley of Antelias which extends westwards from 
the foothills of the Lebanon mountains onto a 
narrow coastal plain to empty into the sea 
(Murphy, 1938, 1939; Ewing, 1947, 1948, 1949). 
As it approaches the coast the wadi bifurcates 
and the shelter is located on the northern side 
of the right branch, fifty-two meters above sea 
level at the base of an overhanging cliff (fig. 3). 

During the last Tyrrhenian (I1) transgression 
the valley of Antelias was dissected to bedrock. 


: ai d : Fic. 4. Section through the alluvial and cultural deposits 
Valley alluviation occurred during the ensuing 


° ° e of the shelter of Ksir ‘Akil in the Wadi Antelias 
marine regression when there was_ increased After Wright, 1951 
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carbonate. This deposit (Complex 1) is double 
and an intercalated red clay deposit, represent- 
ing disintegrated decalcified limestone 
colored by iron oxide, separates stony levels 
above and below. Since there are no signs 
of water the must have come 
from the overhanging roof of the shelter, very 
likely as a result of varying conditions of humid- 
ity (and variations of temperature). 
Thus, the lower alluvial and overlying first stony 
complex represent an initial damp and cool 
phase or stadial within the Last Pluvial. 
Overlying these deposits is a thick cave earth 
(five meters) capped by a thin red earth horizon. 
It testifies to climatic change with drier condi- 
tions which resulted in some weathering. It 
would 


and 


action stones 


seasonal 


suggest an interstadial phase of some 
\nother stony complex (Complex Z) 
strongly cemented by crystals of calcium car- 
bonate, indicates another phase of more humid 
and climate after this drier interval. 
This accumulation is succeeded by a second very 
thick (eight meters) cave earth, containing some 
stones in places, and with evidence of heavy 
and prolonged human occupation. It would 
suggest drier conditions than before although 
the climate may still have been quite cool. It 
is overlain by a final stony layer (Complex 3) 


duration. 


cooler 


which resembles those at lower levels, except 
that its stones are uncemented. 
The succession at Ksar 'Akil shelter parallels 


closely that inferred from different marine and 


continental deposits along the littoral. There 
is the same indication of marine regression at 
the onset of the Last Pluvial and of subsequent 
climatic fluctuations within the pluvial. There 
seem to have been three damper and _ cooler 
phases separated by drier (and warmer as well 
as continued cool) phases, representative of 
stadia and interstadia within the Last Pluvial. 
Although not yet proven by present evidence, 
it is reasonable to correlate these fluctuations 
with comparable climatic variations during the 
Last Glacial in Eurasia. 

The Upper outlined 
here requires some modification of the schemes 
proposed by Picard (1937, 1938, 1943). Actu- 
ally there is some general resemblance, since 
Picard has recognized climatic fluctuations in 
what has here been termed the Upper Pleisto- 


Pleistocene succession 


cene; however, his delineations were less rigor- 
He rightly emphasized that, while climatic 
changes surely took place in the Pleistocene 
of southwestern Asia, these were not of a cata- 


ous. 
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strophic nature, and for this very reason he be- 
lieved the concept of “pluvial’’ and “‘inter- 
pluvial”’ should be applied with caution. Shalem 
(1949), on the other hand, has advocated the 
view that while slight climatic changes may have 
occurred, “these are a result of local geomor- 
phological developments, in their widest sense; 
and that glacial pluvial, and planetic influences 
had no part in them.”’ It is indeed often clear 
that regional geomorphology played an im- 
portant role in local climate, particularly since 
many parts of the Levant (as well as adjacent 
regions) are unstable. However, an_ overall 
meteorological control must have been of primary 
importance and its influence both north and 
south of the Mediterranean basin are now well 
recognized. In view of the evident displace- 
ment of climatic zones in northern latitudes as a 
direct consequence of glaciation it is altogether 
reasonable to seek effects in southwestern Asia 
as well. Field evidence confirms that climatic 
changes did occur in the Upper Pleistocene in 
this area as in other comparable circum-Mediter- 
ranean regions. These would seem to be most 
adequately explained, however, not on the basis 
of present knowledge of the peripheral effects of 
glaciation and deglaciation, but as a result of 
modifications of the general atmospheric circu- 
lation as Butzer (1957; cf. Flohn, 1952) 
emphasized. 

Both the nature and magnitude of former 
climatic changes in this region are still unknown. 
The coastal zone or Levant proper has a Mediter- 
ranean climate and vegetation at present 
(Zohary, 1952); winter rainfall averages 20 to 
40 inches and is crowded into a few months, 
summer being a time of drought. There is, 
however, considerable variation both from west 
(coast) to (mountains) and from north 
to south; thus, there is higher precipitation, both 
from rain and snow, in Lebanon (40-50 inches) 
than in Galilee (30 inches) or Samaria and the 
Judean Hills (15-20 inches) (Fisher, 1950). 
Rainfall is derived largely from maritime air 
brought in by westerly winds in winter, but 
there is also considerable damp and cold polar 
air in late winter from central-eastern Europe. 
Under Pleistocene glacial conditions not only 
would there probably have been some southward 
shift of these rain-bearing winter westerlies, but 
also increased continentality of climate in the 
area as a consequence of the extended tundra 
and continental steppe environments in eastern 
Europe. In southwestern Asia the temperatures 


has 


east 
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were undoubtedly lower, probably 4°-5° C., 
and consequently evaporation also was reduced. 
It is unknown, however, whether lowered 
evaporation was compensated for by increased 
precipitation from the displaced westerly wind 
system. In this regard the amount of additional 
rainfall in summer would be an important factor 
in altering vegetation patterns and modifying 
the availability of surface water. It is alto- 
gether likely that the total humidity (precipita- 
tion—evaporation) was only slightly higher than 
at present although spread more evenly over the 
year. It is thus distinctly possible, as has been 
emphasized by Bobek (1954) and von Wissman 
(1956), that the climate was more fluvial but not 
necessarily more pluvial. As was the case in 
Europe (Biidel, 1949a, 6, 1950) the climate must 
have been more continental (colder and drier) 
at the maximum of a stadial, and particularly 
during the subsequent retreat phase, than during 
its initial phase (cf. Butzer, 1957). These 
altered climatic conditions, coupled with present 
knowledge of deforestation leading to scrub and 
heath development in historic times, strongly 
suggest that the Levant was more largely wood- 
land, although unforested, and that the Syro- 
Arabian steppe and desert areas were also re- 
duced around their margins during the 
Pluvial stage. 


Last 


CAVE SEQUENCES AND THE STANDARD 
LOCAL CHRONOLOGY 


Mount Carmel is a ridge of dolomite limestone 
some twenty kilometers in length which rises 
from above two hundred to almost five hundred 
meters above sea level. It represents the 
northwestern extension of the Samaria upland 
which passes southwards to merge into the hills 
of the Judean plateau. To the north it is 
separated from the Lebano-Galilean massif 
by the Plain of Esdraelon. On its western side, 
where foothills extend gradually away from the 


crest to the coastal plain, numerous wadis pass 


down between 


them to the sea. One such 
wadi, el-Mughara, contains a number of caves 
and shelters situated where the wadi joins the 
plain of Athlit (fig. 5). 

The cave containing the youngest evidences 
of human occupation is el-Wad (Cave of the 
Valley). The 


erosion having 


here is 
disturbed the 


succession incomplete, 


basal deposits 
(G, F), and resulting in a hiatus between levels 


F and E. 


There is also a cultural hiatus (see 
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Fic. 5. Prehistoric sites in the Wadi el-Mughara, Mount 


Carmel After Garrod and Bate, 1937 


below) the top 
of the levels C and B). 
Nevertheless, if these gaps are taken into con- 
sideration (table 1) there is fairly close corre- 
spondence between the succession here and that 
described for Ksar ‘Akil. The lower levels 
appear to correspond to the lower earth (and 


which is known to occur near 


sequence (between 


6. Section through the cultural deposits of the cave 
of et-Tabin in the Wadi el-Mughara, Mount Carmel 
After Garrod and Bate, 1937.) 
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rABLE 1 


STRATIGRAPHY, FAUNA! 


Thick 
ness Nature of deposit 
m 


Alcelaphus 


Reddish earth, tougher 
towards base and form 
ng thin hard breccia 

3 
layer; stony with mas 
sive limestone block 
in places 


very rare 


present 


Cultural 


Reddish to black, com 
pact to hardened earth 
small dec 


limestone 


IM posing 
fragments 


common 


Reddish or black 
slightly compact to 
hard earth; some lime 
stone fragments; some 
breccia 


present 


Dry, compact to soft 
black earth 
formation 


I 


, ¢ 
Stage 3 4 P 


breccia 
near walls 


present 


Hard to loose black 
earth, or gritty siliceou 
r tough calcareou 
earth 


1-6 


common 


perhaps the top of the basal stony complex), 
the erosional hiatus to the second stony complex, 
and level C (and the hiatus above) to the upper- 
most stony complex. Thus, at el-Wad the main 
times of human occupation seem to have coin- 
cided with phases of drier climate which appear 
to coincide with interstadia of the Last 
stage. 


Pluvial 
the fauna which 
is largely of Eurasian aspect and, as Bate (Gar- 
rod and Bate, 1937) pointed out, 
fairly dry conditions throughout. 
The nearby 


This is confirmed by 


indicates 


cave of et-Tabiin (Cave of the 
Oven) (fig. 6) extends this succession backward 


CHARACTERISTICS AND CLIMATE OF 


abundant 


very 


common 


THI AD SUCCESSION 


Faunal characteristics Climate 


sirts 


Bate 
Zeuner 


1s sylve. 


Author 


‘anis familiaris 


l 


Canis lupus 
1 


Panthera 


Dama 
Hyena 


( 
Fe 


abundant 


very rare 
present 
present 
present 


very 


atus In sequence 


Drier 
warm 


common 
very rare 
present 
present 
present 


many 


Moister 


warm 


common 


present 
present 
present 
present 


many 


present 
present 
present 
present 
present 


present 
present 
present 
present 


Heavy 
rainfall 


present 
present 
present 


in time (table 2). Garrod and Bate (1937) 
suggested originally that there was overlap 
between the basal level (G) of el-Wad and the 
upper level (B) of et-Tabin. Judging from the 
cave deposits and from Garrod’s (1951) recent 
reevaluation of the stone industries in the basal 
levels of el-Wad it would appear that el-Wad 
succeeds, but does not overlap, et-Tabiin. In 
et-Tabiin there is already evidence in levels D 
and C of the onset of damper (and cooler?) 
climatic conditions; these represent the initial 
phase of the Last Pluvial. Neuville (1951) 
has reached the same conclusion, noting that 
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aes 


in the cave of Tabiin it is necessary to wait 
until the Levalloiso-Mousterian (level D) in 
order to find traces of a pluvial climate.’’ The 
dating of level C is of particular importance 
because of the human skeletal remains found 
there. Garrod and Bate (1937) and McCown 
and Keith (1939) regarded these as of 


Last 
Interpluvial age. 


It is now clear, from several 
lines of evidence, that they date from the first 
stadial of the Last Pluvial stage (Howell, 1958). 
This is somewhat older than the interstadial 
(Wiirm I/II) dating proposed by 
(1953c). 

In the levels of et-Tabiin, levels E 
through G, there are no clear signs of damp cli- 
matic conditions. Bate (1947 


Movius 


earlier 


: also Garrod and 


Bate, 1937) believed that level F represented a 
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9 


period during which a ‘‘warm and damp, prob- 
ably tropical, climate’? prevailed. This con- 
clusion was founded on the presence of certain 
mammalian species, including the true mole, 
white-toothed shrew, dormouse, a large car- 
nivorous bat and a long-legged pheasant; to this 
group she (Bate, 1942, 1943) subsequently 
added a striped rat and an extinct species of 
mesocricetid rodent. In fact, and as Neuville 
(1951) also noted, there is no geological evidence 
to suggest damp conditions; and Haas (in Neu- 
ville, 1951) has made it abundantly clear that 
the fauna does not justify the conclusion of a 
“tropical climate.’ Even if it could be argued 
that fallow deer and gazelle are useful climatic 
indicators, the graph of their frequency reveals 
the paucity of specimens collected here (fig. 1), 


rABLE 2 


STRATIGRAPHY, FAUNAI 


Faunal characteristics 


Alcelaphus 
apra 


Bos 


( 


Red sandy clay 
packed with limestone 
blocks; no lime 


Faunal 


Hardened, black to 
reddish loam with 

much lime and iron 
concretions; some 
breccia formation 


considerable 


Brown, whitis 
greenish sand 

tough to fair 

with much lime; some 
breccia formation 
Limestone blocks 


present 


Brownish to 
reddish, soft to 
hard rather 
chalky loamy 
sand, some 
breccia formation 
Hearths (? 


present 
present 
consider 


present 
present 


present 


present 
present 
present 
present 


Whitish, brownish 
yellowish loamy sand 
with traces of lime; 
largely solidified 
masses, but softer 

in between. 


Yellowish, fairly 
tough silicified gritty Ne 
earth. Hearths 


CHARACTERISTICS AND CLIMATE OF THE M. 


ET-TABUN SUCCESSION 


Climate 


Bate 


Author 
Zeuner , 


Dama 
elaphus 
apreoius 
Hyena 


( 


Very wet 
and prob 
ably cooler 


abund 


Much 


cooler 


present 
present 


ext 


~ 


Warm 
and dry; 
damper at 

end 


present 


Damper 


Less dry 


present 
present 
present 


present 
present 


present 


present 


Damp and 
tropical 


very rare 
very rare 


» vertebrate remains found 
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If all the evidence is taken into consideration, 
all levels earlier than level D are of Last Inter- 
pluvial age. 

The sites considered thus far 
The 


provide is reasonably 


all situated 
which they 
and equates 


are 
along the littoral. evidence 
consistent 
with other evidence of climatic oscillations along 
Additional evidence 
which confirms this general interpretation will 
with the later 
However, 
sites situated farther inland will 


the Levant coastal plain. 


be mentioned in conjunction 
appraisal of the cultural succession. 
certain other 
be examined first. It is necessary to recognize 
the difficulties inherent in comparing them with 
At the coastal 
and differ the 
former being more oceanic and the latter more 
continental (Shalem, 1949; Fisher, 1950). The 


contrast was equally, if not more marked during 


those along the coast. present 


inland climates considerably, 


the Upper Pleistocene. Thus, there is a con- 


7 
ai 
‘ 


” 


rete, % 


mein! 


te 


od 
ee ae % 
mon 


Prehistoric sites in the Judean Desert. 
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siderable measure of uncertainty in any correla- 
tion of inland sites with a chronology established 
along the littoral; only radiocarbon determina- 
tions can eventually solve this problem and 
check the validity of the relative ages suggested 
here. 

Several caves or shelters inhabited by man in 
the Upper have been excavated 
or tested by soundings in the uplands of the 
Judean Desert just west of the Dead Sea. Most 
of these are situated in the Wadi Khareitoun, 
or in adjacent wadis, south of the Foureidis 
mountains (fig. 7). The cave of Oumm-Qatafa 
has been found to contain the earliest signs of 
human occupation (Neuville, 1931, 1951; Picard, 
1931). The upper testify climatic 
conditions which suggest a Last Pluvial 
(table 3). The level (D) immediately 
suggests drier conditions which, on the _ basis 


Pleistocene 


levels to 
date 


below 


of the evidence from Mount Carmel, corresponds 


et 


BAUD enw 


yee, 
” 





Modified after Neuville, 1951. 
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rABLE 3 


STRATIGRAPHY, FAUNAL CHARACTERISTICS, AND CLIMATI 


Nature of deposit 


Rhinoceros 


Gray calcareous level 
angular limestones 


abundant 


Marly, phosphatized dark brown 
travertine; only slightly compact; 
stony at edges 


Phosphatized, light brown 


travertine; hearths 


present 


present 
present 


1osphatized 


} 
arth 


Siliceous, pl vellowish 


stalagmitic 


sent 


clayey-e 


pre 


Above, limestone blocks cemented by 
stalagmite and « 
phatized tuff 
to reddish bri 


mary phos 


ompact light 


ave earth 


yncretic 
below 
wn « 


zed, dark brown loam wit! 


alcareous concretions 


d, yellowish 


ilar siliceous 


1 
Siliceo 


i is, 
lenticular 


Phosphatized concret 


with flint fragments 


to the Last Interpluvial stage. The basal 
levels (J-G) also indicate relatively dry condi- 
tions; however, levels F-E reveal traces of 
increasing humidity which would be expected 
only under a more pluvial climate. Neuville 
(1951) believed that the drier levels 
(I-G) represented an earlier interpluvial stage 
which corresponded to the Great (Mindel/Riss 
or Elster/Saale) Interglacial of the European 
succession. It is equally likely, however, that 
these mark a major interstadial within a pluvial 
stage (comparable to that between the Saale 


basal, 


present present 


present 


present 


OF THE OUMM-QATAFA SUCCESSION 


Faunal characteristics Climate 


Neuville Author 


elaphus 
Panthera 


Dama 
Hyena 


Wetter 


and 


Wet and 


cool 


colder 


Wetter 
and 
cooler 


Wet and 


cool 


| 


Relatively dry 


present 
present 
present 
present 


pre 


present 
present 
present 
present 
present 
resent 


present 


present 
present 


and 


Wet 
cool 


present 
present 


Damper 


present 


Damp and 
warmer 


Damper 


Relatively 


Relatively 


fauna recovered 


No 


Damp to dry 


and Warthe glaciations in northern Europe) ; 
but, at present, it is impossible to settle the 
matter on the evidence available. At any rate 
levels F-E represent a pluvial stage prior to the 
Last Interpluvial and thus older than anything 
known in the sites on Mount Carmel. They 
apparently correspond broadly with the Riss 
Glacial stage in Europe. 

Several other sites in the Judean Desert date 
from the latter part of the Last Pluvial stage. 
Erq el-Ahmar (fig. 8) provides the longest sec- 
tion (table 4); its succession, 


although not 
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occupied wadi terrace, covers only the end of the 

Last Pluvial, but fills some gaps in the succession 

at el-Ahmar. Four other Judean Desert sites 

Cia oe aa ; —— (Abou Sif, Sahba, et-Tabban, and Oumm- 

patie Sees : ire Naqous) are of earliest Last Pluvial age, but 
none have provided a long sequence. 

Another site of particular interest is Djebel 

Qafzeh (fig. 9) a cave near Nazareth, at the 

southern extent of the plateau of Galilee. The 

Fic. 8 Section through the cultural deposits of the succession (table 5) there corresponds to the 

shelter of Erq el-Ahmar in the Wadi Khareitoun, levels of the et-Tabiin and the lower levels of 

Judean Desert \fter Neuville, 1951 el-Wad. Unfortunately, the site has never 

been published in detail although preliminary 

complete for the whole of the pluvial, correlates reports on the stratigraphy have appeared in 

quite well with the sequences at Ksar 'Akil print (Neuville, 1951; K6ppel, 1935). The 


and el-Wad. The succession at el-Khiam, an sequence begins with rather humid and cool 


TABLE 4 


STRATIGRAPHY, FAUNAL CHARACTERISTICS, AND CLIMATE OF THE ERQ EL-AHMAR SUCCESSION 


Faunal characteristics 


Nature Climate 


ella 
capreolus 


Sus 
Capra 
Gaz 
Dama 
H ye na 


( 


7 


present 
present 


Itural hiatus 


Light brown, slightly 
uncompacted earth 
ingular stones 


present 
present 
present 


present 


Light brown, slightly clayey 
compact earth; abundant 
angular stones 


present 


present 
present 


Brown phosphatized, claye 


armer, damper 
earth 


present 
present 


present 


present 


dark brown, clayey earth 
coarse stones at base 


present 


present 


present 
present 


Dark brown, clayey earth 
angular stones in upper part 


present 
present 
present 


Deep brown, clayey eart! 
tony at base 


k plastic clay 


present 
present 


Dark brown limey clay No fauna recovered 


Brick red earth No fauna recovered 
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TABLE 5 


STRATIGRAPHY, FAUNAL CHARACTERISTICS, AND CLIMATE OF THE DJEBEL QaFZEH SUCCESSION 


Thickness 7 : 
‘es Nature of deposit Faunal 


characteristics Climate 
a 5-2. Red-brown limey soil; abundant stones and Cold 
U. Paleo.? pebbles on surface; hearth. 


D .6-.8: Red-brown limey soil; very abundant stones 


Colder, damper 
Stage 2 and pebbles; hearths. 


E ta Very fine dark brown limey soil; no stones; Dry, temperate 
Stage 1 hearths. 


F Brownish red clay, with yellow streaks Damp, temperate 
Moust. 


G Brown limey clay, with gray streaks; few Damp, temperate 
stones; hearths 


Brown limey clay; few stones; hearths Damp, warmer 
Light brown limey clay; coarse stones 


Damp, less cold 
hearths 


Fauna not described 


Light brown limey clay; abundant stones and 


Damp, cold 
pebbles; hearths. 


Light brown limey clay; more abundant stones 


Damp, cooler 
toward top. 


Dark brown loose clay ; small stones and stalag- 


| Jamp, ( ool 
mitic concretions at base 


Light brown travertine (on terrace only) Damp 


conditions which progressively deteriorate to which apparently correspond to the second 
colder conditions; all of which suggests the — stadial within this pluvial stage. 

initial stadial of the Last Pluvial. Subse- A variety of other stratified caves and shelters 

quently the climate shifts toward drier and more — with evidence of human occupation in the Upper 

temperate conditions which suggests an inter- Pleistocene are known from regions farther 

stadial. The succession is terminated by two inland in southwestern Asia. These include 

levels which reflect renewed cooler climate and two Caves (ez-Zuttiyeh, el-Emireh) at the 

northern end of the Sea of Galilee (fig. 10) which 

must be tied to the coastal succession by typo- 

logical analysis of their lithic assemblages; 

in both cases only one or two industrial levels 

are represented. Several caves have been exca- 

vated in southern Kurdistan, but only a few 

have been published in any detail and work 

is still being carried on there. It is also difficult 

to tie these sites to the chronological succession 

established in the Levant except by typological 

equivalences in lithic materials. Some tentative 

inferences on past climates can be made from 

deposits in these sites, but only one site has 

Section through the cultural deposits of the cave Yielded a succession of any real depth and this 

of Djebel Qafzeh. (After Koppel, 1935.) greatly limits interpretation at the other caves. 
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Fic. 10 
\hmud, 


Location of prehistoric 
Sea of Galilee 


sites in the Wadi el- 
\fter Turville-Petre, 1927 


problem of different conditions 


The climatic 
inland from the coastal mountain ranges must 
also be taken into consideration and adds further 
complication in such interpretation and correla- 
tion. ‘These difficulties will be more easily 
resolved when further Carbon-14 determinations 
become available to provide a series of accurate 
datum lines for the terminal phases of the Last 
Pluvial stage. 


Shelter] 


Fic. 11. The shelters of Yabrud in the Wadi Skifta. 


\fter Rust, 1950.) 
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This same problem arises with reference to the 
age of the three important rock-shelters of Ya- 
brud on the eastern slope of the Anti-Lebanon 
mountains in Syria. The shelters are situated 
in the Wadi Skifta (fig. 11), some 1,400 meters 
above sea level, a short distance northwest of 
the oasis of Damascus (Rust, 1933, 1950). 
The oldest shelter (I) contained over eleven 
meters of deposits. At the base there was a 
thin sandy level which contained some boulders 
and cobbles (Unit D). It was overlain by some 
six meters of loose rubble and weathered lime- 
stones with a thin (35 cm.) layer of loose aeolian 
sand about midway in the series; there were no 
traces of breccia (Unit C). Rust 
emphasizes that these deposits were accumu- 
lated in situ, and H. E. Wright (personal com- 
munication) has confirmed that fluviatile activity 
was not a factor in deposition except at the base 
(Unit D) of the is no fauna, 
with the exception of horse remains, 
in any of the Yabrud shelters, and this hinders 
an attempt toward correlation and age estima- 
tion. Rust (1950) has regarded Unit C as of 
Last Interpluvial age. 
dence of 


formation 


shelter. There 


scant 


However, there is evi- 
continuous weathering of 


limestone 
during its accumulation and this suggests the 
climate was already cool (and damp ?). 


This 
would equally favor an age within the early and 
oceanic phase of the Last Pluvial stage. 
Overlying these deposits were some two and a 
half meters of alternating, cement-like sheets of 
breccia and weathered limestone rubble 
or thin layers of looser crumbly earth (Unit B). 
Limestone blocks, fallen from the roof of the 
shelter, were throughout and were 
especially numerous at the base of this series of 
deposits. There is evidence here not only of 
considerable moisture, but 


loose 
present 


also of some frost 
The climate was damper as well 
as colder than during the accumulation of Unit 
C. The evidence would thus suggest a more 
continental phase within the initial part of the 
Last Pluvial, comparable to the maximum of a 
first stadial. Similar evidence was present at 
Ksar ’Akil and several of the aforementioned 
Palestinian sites. The upper two meters (Unit 
A) in this shelter were much softer deposits 
with breccia formation only towards the base; 
in one section there were some small limestone 
fragments (<5 cms.). This would suggest a 
climatic amelioration which would correspond 
perhaps with the onset of an interstadial. 

The other, shelters (II, II1) of Yabrud are of 


weathering. 
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later Upper Pleistocene age and fall into the 
latter half of the Last Pluvial stage. 
exact evidence which 
with the Levant 


There is no 
correlation 
Correlation can be 
effected only on typological grounds by com- 
paring lithic assemblages. 


would assist 


coast. 


HUMAN OCCUPATION IN 
UPPER PLEISTOCENE 
TABUNIAN 


rHE 


Fig. 19 


Various workers have recognized the existence 
of a distinctive flake industry, without 
axes and without 
Levant. 


hand- 
Levallois technique, in the 
It has been paralleled with the Taya- 
cian (or ‘“‘pre-Mousterian’’) of western Europe. 
Since there is no direct evidence of relationship, 
however, the special name Tabiinian is suggested 
here. At Bahsas, near Tripoli, an assemblage 
attributed to the has been found 
in red soils vounger than the +55 to +60 meter 
beach and below more recent alluvial deposits 
(fig. 12). This beach is linked 


“Tayacian 


to the earliest 


f 


[SRT RE TY WEP TSG NE 19 DIT ON CELE TAS RTS” 
ongiomerate,. 


Fic. 12. Section through the Pleistocene 
terrace at Bahsas, near Tripoli 
1947 


middle) marine 
After de Vaumas, 


Tyrrhenian (I) transgression which is generally 
regarded as of Great Interglacial age. Thus, 
this lithic assemblage must be attributed to the 
end of this stage or the initial part of the sub- 
sequent (Romanian) regression; in the latter 
would be coincident with the onset of 
the European Riss (=Saale) glaciation (Wetzel 
and Haller, 1948; Vaumas, 1947). 

The industry is best known from two cave 
Oumm Qatafa (levels G, F, E) in the 
Judean Desert and et-Tabiin (level G) on Mount 
Carmel. The evidence at the latter site 
suggests an early Upper Pleistocene (= Last 
Interpluvial) age for the industry ; however, its 
occurrence at Bahsas and at Oumm-Qatafa 
indicates that it was present earlier as well and 
is, at least in part, of Middle Pleistocene age. 
Neuville (1951) has distinguished three indus- 
trial stages on the basis of the cave occurences. 
Stage 1, known from only 143 specimens and 


case it 


sites: 


PLEISTOCENE STRATIGRAPHY 15 


several cores (Oumm-Qatafa G), comprised small 
flakes exclusively ; 83 per cent had smooth, wide- 
angled striking platforms while the remainder 
exhibited only rudimentary platform prepara- 
tion; secondary retouch of flakes was rare (5 
per cent). Stage 2, known from only 129 
specimens from the same site (levels F and 
E;), comprised somewhat larger flakes with more 
frequent (15 per cent) secondary retouch and 
more common (25 per cent) and smaller pre- 
pared striking platforms. Stage 3, known from 
464 specimens from et-Tabiin (Garrod and Bate, 
1937), comprised flakes with fairly 
prepared striking platforms which 
touched to produce various scraping 
including side-scrapers (48 specimens). 


common 
were £Ffe- 


tools, 


LATE-FINAL ACHEULIAN 


Figs. 20, 21, 22 


In the Levant, as in Europe and in Africa 
north and south of the Sahara, the Acheulian 
industry has its roots in the Middle Pleistocene. 
Its earliest stratigraphic occurrence in the Levant 
is recorded at the promontory of Ras Beyrouth 
(fig. 13). 
water and 


There, a slope breccia, formed under 


situated below the upper (+70 to 


WN 


Wy Upper Terrace 
Wa 
WK, 
\\ Middle Terrace 
oo Lower Terrace 


. 13. Plan of the Pleistocene marine terrace system 
at the promontory of Ras Beyrouth. (After de 
Vaumas, 1947.) 
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oO Upper Terrace 
8 


Middle Terrace 


4 
_S ‘omer Terrace 


Fic. 14. Section through the Pleistocene marine terrace 
system at Ras Beyrouth (After de Vaumas, 1947.) 


+100 meter) terrace (fig. 14) has provided a 
rolled early Acheulian biface; an overlying soft 
earth has yielded an unweathered small biface 
of evolved Acheulian type (Fleisch, 1946a, 
1947; Dubertret, 1945/46; Vaumas, 1947). 
Stratified finds from this time level are still rare, 
however, and no large collections of the earlier 
Acheulian are yet known in southwestern Asia 
in datable geologic context.® 

More evolved stages of the Acheulian, in- 
cluding a Yabrudian‘ facies, have been found in 
occupied cave sites. Perhaps the earliest is an 
assemblage which overlay the Tabinian at 
Oumm-Qatafa (levels E., Ei); it has been 
referred by Neuville (1931, 1951) to the Middle 
\cheulian, but is very likely younger than that 
designation would suggest as it has been applied 
elsewhere. Level Ee, excavated over an area 
of forty-seven square meters, yielded an as- 
semblage not unlike the underlying Tabinian 
of E;, but with the addition of two hand-axes. 
Level Ei, excavated over the full extent of the 
horizon, yielded a similar, but more abundant 
assemblage. The latter series included 68 hand- 
axes, generally of ovate or lanceolate form, 
triangular or more elongate points (10), a few 
borer-like points, some crude side-scrapers (12), 
flake end-scrapers (12), rare burins (3), and a 
few (10) Levallois-like flakes with unfaceted 
striking platforms (Neuville, 1931). 

* Earlier Acheulian, with basalt bifaces, is represented 
in considerable abundance in gravel deposits of the Jordan 
River, just south of Lake Huleh, at the Jisr Banat Ya'qib, 
Galilee, in association with fauna (including elephant and 
horse) (Stekelis, 1936, 1938). An alluvial-filled depression, 
Raphaim-Baq’a, just south of Jerusalem, has yielded a 
large series of flint implements, largely worn and abraded, 
from old stream gravels. Typologically these may be 
seriated into Abbevillian and early to middle Acheulian 
assemblages, Clacton style flaking being gradually 
placed by an early Levallois technique (Stekelis, 1947). 

‘The term Yabrudian, from the type site of Yabrud in 
the Anti-Lebanon Mountains of Syria, is employed here to 
designate a particular industrial facies. It is charac- 
terized lechnically by a discoidal core technique for flake 
production, and typologically by a very high frequency of 
side-scrapers, in particular the angular type but 
convex and transverse varieties. 


re- 


also 
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Large assemblages of both late and _ final 
Acheulian industries are found at et-Tabiin on 
the Mount Carmel and at Oumm-Qatafa in the 
Judean Desert. These industries are clearly of 
Last Interpluvial age. In the Upper Acheulian 
assemblage at et-Tabin (level F) nearly one- 
third of the implements were hand-axes (1233), 
for the most part pear-shaped. There were 
also abundant side-scrapers (1469), some steep- 
scrapers (153), rough burins (36), many chop- 
pers (801), and quite numerous discs (Garrod 
and Bate, 1937). The Oumm-Qatafa assem- 
blage, found in level D» 


is ‘‘in all respects com- 
parable”’ to that in et-Tabiin F (Neuville, 1951), 
although there were many fewer artifacts taken 
from the sounding. — [It included hand-axes (166), 
ogival or triangular points (35), side-scrapers 
(20, of which 8 were “‘typical’’), flake end- 
scrapers (13), angle burins on flakes (6), denticu- 
late flakes (5), numerous flake-blades (81), and 
flake-borers (6). flakes, more 
abundant than in the underlying level Fi, 
included both unifacially-(13) and_ bifacially- 
worked (usually only along the margins) speci- 
mens, but none of these had _ well-prepared 
striking platforms. Neuville (1931) also men- 
tions several split or worked bone fragments 
from this level. In both these Upper Acheulian 
the workmanship was_ predomi- 
nantly non-levallois and striking platforms were 
infrequently or but little prepared before flakes 
were struck from cores. 

The final Acheulian (of Yabrudian facies) 
originally designated ‘‘Acheulio-Mousterian” by 
Garrod (1934) and, subsequently Micoquian 
(Garrod and Bate, 1937), is best known from 
the rich level E of et-Tabiin. Some 44,000 arti- 
facts were taken from four typological sub- 
divisions of this unbelievably thick (+7 meters) 
deposit. The assemblage (table 6) was char- 
acterized by very abundant hand-axes (7123), 
including Micoque types, which decreased in 
number from the base (d) to the top (a) of the 
deposit. The level (d) contained the 


highest proportion of hand-axes and relatively 
fewest points; 


Levallois-type 


assemblages 


basal 


side-scrapers were numerous 


and an angular-scraper was particularly common. 
The assemblage of level FE. was very similar 
and the angular side-scraper was again char- 


acteristic. In general the technique employed 
for flake production was non-Levallois, although 
a few Levallois points occurred throughout, 
and a small number of rough Levallois cores 


were present in all subdivisions of the level 
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TABLE 6 


INDUSTRIAL r'YPoLocy OF LEVEL E 


Hand Side 
axes scrapers 


Angular 
Scrapers 


Steep End 
scrapers scrapers 


1003 3746 514 448 21 


1866 6327 815 
616 2765 


3618 8803 


(cf. Movius, 1953c). Burins, many 
were made on flake-blades. were 
number throughout as were end-scrapers on 
Hake-blades. At the base of E. and the upper 
part of Ey some curved back knife-points were 
recovered. were fairly thin 
flake-blades, often with Prepared striking plat- 
forms, but were not true punched blades in the 
strict sense: the backs were worked by battering 
or nibbling retouch. "he presence of these 
tools, which approach an ‘“ Audj” or “Chatel- 
Perron” form, is Surprising at such an early time 
level. Garrod (1937, 
the occurrence Provides a base for the origin of 
subsequent 
Paleolithic. 

Far fewer implements from a 
tvpe of assemblage 


of which 
found in fair 


These made on 


1938) has Suggested that 


blade-tool industries of the Upper 
comparable 
were present in level dD, 
at’ Oumm-Qatafa. This as- 
semblage included hand-axes (360), many made 
from bifacially-worked 

atypical convergent cleaver guillotine 
cutting-edge, small and mostly ogival-shaped 
points, abundant flake-blades. borers (12), vari- 
Ous convex, angular and Straight side-scrapers, 
flake end-serapers, burins (13, including one on 


the tip of a biface), several spheroidal polyhedral 
stones (7), 


of the sounding 


flakes, at least one 


With 


as well as cores, hammerstones. an- 
many waste flakes. Neuville (1931) 
also reports several bone fragments with 
of human workmanship. [1p CoMPparison with 
the underlying Acheulian levels (Z,, D2) there 
is a decrease of cordiform hand-axes by about 
fifty per cent (EF, 14.3 per cent, Ds = 15.8 
per cent, D, = 76 per cent), a decrease in 
lanceolate hand-axes (Ei = 18.5 per cent, 
D; = 10 per cent; in Dy these types constitute 
only 1.1 per cent of the hand-axe 
considerable increase in the pointed, 
Pyriform type (D, = 41 


vils, and 


traces 


series), a 
elongate 
per cent, D, = 11.9 


(ACHEULIAN OF THE 


Points 


M. Et-Tapon YABRUDIAN FactEs) 


Flakes and 
blades with 
nibbled 
retouch 


Chatel 
perron 
points 


Audi 


points 


Burins Choppers 


320 7 10 81 


1057 


per this 
increase in discs 


cent; type is absent in F,), and an 
(E, = 2.8 per cent, Ds = 11.4 
per cent, D; = 85 per cent); in D, there is also 
the appearance of a good number (13.8 per cent) 
of triangular hand-axes which are altogether 
absent in Ey and D>. In all three levels limande 
(1.4-5.8 and amygdaloid (11.2-12.3 
per cent) types of hand-axes appear in rather 
constant proportions (Neuville, 1931). 

This assemblage from Oumm-Qatafa D, is 
linked with that from the lower part of level 
of et-Tabin by the more 
of the Levallois 
greater numbers 


per cent) 


frequent occurrence 
technique, the presence of 
of flake-blades. flake end- 
scrapers, and burins ¢ OoMpared to the underlying 
subdivision D, (Neuville, 1951). Hand-axes 
also were reduced in size and occurred in pro- 
portionally fewer numbers. The greater quan 
tity of Mousterian points and side-scrapers and 
the appearance of backed blade-points distin- 
guishes the upper part of et-Tabiin level FE. from 
the industry of Oumm-Qatafa 

These are the only certain cave sites with an 
Acheulian industry of Yabrudian facies in the 
Levant. The industry may 
at two other 


have been present 
The cave of M. ez- 
Zuttiyeh, near the northern shore of the Sea of 
Galilee (Turville-Petre. 1927), 
tained some final Ac heulian tools in its basal 
These 


localities. 


probably con 


levels. may have been mixed with a 


later Levalloiso-Mousterian industry during 
This view has been supported by 
Garrod (1937), who states that the assemblage 


Was “identical with the 


excavations. 


industry of Tabin £. 
flakes 


hand-axes,”’ 


including side-scrapers on 
pared platforms and 


with unpre- 
The identi- 


fication of the industry because of 


iS important 
the portion of human cranium recovered at the 


site (Keith, in Turville-Petre. 1927) and its 
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general acceptance as a Levalloiso-Mousterian 
association. 

The second locality is the cave of Abou-Sif 
in the Judean Desert. Some rough flakes and 
eight perhaps attributable to a 
industry, were found on the sur- 
face of the basal level (E) below an industry 
of Mousterian type (Neuville, 1951). 

It is also likely that the final Acheulian, was 
present at other sites. Zumoffen (1897, 1900, 


hand-axes, 
“Micoquian”’ 


1908) found such an assemblage of bifaces, many 


side-scrapers, points, end-scrapers, and several 
backed flake-blades, in the Adlun caves between 
Tyre and Sidon in a reddish calcareous 
earth with associated fauna and traces of hearths. 
He also reported a workshop site northeast of 
\in-el-Kantara at Akbyeh, a small stream which 
drains into the Mediterranean. Another late 
\cheulian open site was reported by Zumoffen 
(1908) from near the village of Doukha in the 
Bekaa depression the 


stony 


between Lebanon and 


\nti-Lebanon mountains 


MOUSTERIAN 


(Figs. 23, 24, 


The origins of the Levallois technique 
still obscure in southwestern Asia. 


are 
The Leval- 
lois technique seems to have been absent in the 
late Acheulian judging from the assemblages 
collected at Mount Carmel and in the Judean 
Desert. It was utilized, however, some 
extent in the terminal Acheulian. Traces of 
an early stage of Levallois technique have been 
encountered in old alluvial deposits which top 
the middle terrace, which is of Tyrrhenian I age, 
in the coastal area around Ras Beyrouth (fig. 
13) (Vaumas, 1947; Fleisch, 1946b, 1949, 
1950a, 6). This would represent the earliest 
occurrence of the technique in the area, but the 
evidence is still 


to 


scant and inconclusive as to 
its exact time of appearance, and its relationship 
to the biface industries of the Middle 
Pleistocene is not altogether clear. 

The significance of the Red Sand Formation 
({Jamra) as an important datum line along the 
littoral has already been stressed. It is now 
clear, as Pfannenstiel (1952) has noted, that 
“only Levalloiso-Mousterian artifacts lie in the 
Hamra and never implements of older or younger 
cultures.”’ 


later 


This is shown, for example, at the 
Athlit quarries just south of Mount Carmel 
where a low sandstone ridge of this formation 
has vielded an evolved 


Mousterian industry 
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of Levallois facies like that from the caves 
occupied by early man in the Wadi el-Mughara 
(Garrod and Gardner, 1935). Along the littoral 
of the Lebanon there is additional evidence of 
this same relationship. At Ras Beyrouth (fig. 
13) an evolved Mousterian of Levallois facies 
occurs in beach deposits of the +20 meter 
terrace and in overlying slope wash (Fleisch, 
1946c, 1949; Vaumas, 1947). Such implements 
were collected many years ago from consolidated 
dunes and at the base of such dunes near sub- 
jacent red sands in this region (Bergy, 1932). 
Recently Fleisch (1954) has reported a large 
collection from the top of the +15 meter beach 
at Cirque Sud. At Ras el-Kelb, a promontory 
some seven kilometers north of Beyrouth, a rail- 
way cutting has revealed a Mousterian industry 
of Levallois facies and some fauna in a 
related the old +6 meter beach (Fleisch, 
1955). The earlier implements, found on the 
actual cave floor (which is the wave-cut beach), 
resemble the earlier Mousterian o° Levallois 
facies (like that from et-Tabiin level C); those 
from the upper part of the filling resemble a 
more evolved stage of the same industry (like 
that from et-Tabiin level B). The importance 
of the Ras el-Kelb area was recognized long ago 
by Zumoffen (1900, 1908; cf. Bandi, 1947), 
who mentioned six caves, in one of which he 
found a rich fauna and an industry based on 
the Levallois technique with points, side- 
scrapers, discs, and cores. At Amrit, south of 
Tartous, Levallois flakes were 
red earth above a consolidated dune 
(Ramleh), formed during the post-Tyrrhenian 
regression, and beneath another less consolidated 
dune (Haller, 1943). Finally, the important 
section in the Chekka clay pit, some twenty 
kilometers southwest of Tripoli, has provided 
Mousterian assemblages of Levallois facies from 
consolidated dune and 
during the post-Tyrrhenian regression; these 
deposits overlie the +14.5 meter Tyrrhenian 
Il beach (Haller, 1942; Wetzel and Haller, 
1948).° 

This variety of stratigraphic evidence clearly 
indicates that the later stages of the Levallois 
technique can be accurately dated along the 
littoral. The Mousterian 


cave 
to 


collected from 


a sandy 


sands clays formed 


industrial complex, 


5 Since this was written Fleisch (1956) has published a 
careful and detailed discussion of the coastal stratigraphy 
of the Lebanon and the occurrence of various associated 
human lithic industries. His conclusions fully confirm 
the age attributions outlined by the writer in this paper. 
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in which the Levallois technique played an 
integral part in a particular facies, has been 
tied to the Tyrrhenian II beach and, more 
particularly, to continental formations accumu- 
lated during the regression of the sea from this 
high level. Thus, the industry can be shown 
to be of Last Pluvial age. 
firmed at the rock-shelter of Ksar 'Akil where 
the evolved Mousterian of Levallois facies 
occurred from the top of the basal alluvial de- 
posits through the first stony complex (Ewing, 
1947, 1948). It is no longer possible to date this 
industry, and associated human skeletal remains, 
to the Last Interglacial (= Interpluvial) stage as 
was once advocated (cf. Garrod, 1937 ;Garrod and 
Bate, 1937). This earlier dating is not supported 
by the various stratigraphic occurrences of the 
industry along the littoral nor is it substantiated 
by the stratigraphy of the 
shelters. 


This dating is con- 


other caves and 

As in Europe the Mousterian of southwestern 
\sia appears as an industrial complex. Suf- 
ficient work has now been done to allow recogni- 
tion of several developmental stages as well as 
technical facies within the complex. Much of 
the area was characterized by widespread use 
of the Levallois technique as an integral part 
of a Mousterian industry of side-scrapers, points, 
flake end-scrapers, and the like; hence the use 
of the term Levalloiso-Mousterian (Garrod and 
Bate, 1937). This industry will here be termed 
Mousterian of Levallois facies to avoid the 
implication of industrial (or racial!) hybridiza- 
tion in the hyphenated form. Different facies 
are now known from the Judean Desert, as well 
as eastward of the coastal highlands in the Anti- 
Lebanon mountains (Syria) and probably also 
in southern Kurdistan (northern Iraq). 

At Mount Carmei three Mousterian occupation 
levels overlay the Acheulian industry of Yabru- 
dian facies in the cave of et-Tabiin. The two 
lower levels, D and C, were designated Lower and 
the succeeding level, B, Upper Levalloiso- 
Mousterian by Garrod (Garrod and Bate, 1937). 
In level D the triangular Levallois flake pre- 
dominated, side-scrapers (546) were considerably 
more common than retouched points (328) 
and of the former two-thirds had prepared 
striking platforms, although only a few (46) were 
made on Levallois flakes; a majority (225) of the 
points had prepared striking platforms. There 
were also a few curved- or more angular-backed 
points (19) made from flake-blades. Hand- 
axes (47) were also present (although Garrod 
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‘ 


regarded these as ‘‘undoubtedly derived from 
E,”’). The industry of level C, associated with 
a nearly complete human skeleton, an isolated 
mandible and other skeletal fragments (McCown 
and Keith, 1939), closely resembled that of 
level D. However, the broad Levallois flake 
predominated and the proportion of retouched 
points (83) to side-scrapers (411) was much 
lower; most of the former had prepared striking 
platforms. There were few curved- 
(10) or more angular- (1) backed points. More 
than one-fourth of the side-scrapers were made 
on broad Levallois flakes and over one-half had 
prepared striking platforms. Burins were found 
in level C (26) as well as in level D (44). Level 
C also provided a few hand-axes (8) (which 
Garrod thought ‘‘may be derived from E’’). 
The upper level of et-Tabin (B) vielded 955 
implements of a more 


also a 


developed industry. 
Side-scrapers (324) were four times as numerous 
as retouched points (74), about half the latter 
made on triangular Levallois flakes. 
burins (13). A smaller 
present in 
the Chimney, an ascending shaft in an inner 
chamber of the cave; it also yielded fragmentary 
human skeletal remains. A developed Mous- 
terian industry of Levallois like that 
from et-Tabiin B, has also been found in the 
cave of Abu Usba, above the mouth of the Wadi 
Falah, about ten kilometers north of the Wadi el- 
Mughara (Stekelis and Hass, 1952). The assemb- 
lage occurred in a hardened cave earth or breccia 
in association with mammalian remains, and was 
overlain by a post-Natufian industry, the Usbian. 

A Mousterian assemblage from the cave of 
Shukba (level D), in the western Judean Hills, 
closely resembles that from the upper level and 
Chimney of (Garrod, 1942). Here 
also side-scrapers (171) markedly outnumbered 
retouched points (45); most of the latter were 
made from triangular Levallois flakes. Burins 
(19) as well as rare end- (4) and steep-scrapers 


being 
There were also a few 


but comparable assemblage was 


facies, 


et-Tabiin 


(2) and two small pear-shaped hand-axes were 
also present. 

Two occupation levels with a Mousterian 
industry of Levallois facies were present in the 
shelter of es-Skhil (fig. 15), up the wadi from 
et-Tabiin; both closely resemble 
the earlier stage present at the latter site in 
levels D and C. The lower level (C) of es-Skhil 
vielded only a few specimens. 


levels most 


The upper level 
(B) yielded over four thousand specimens in 
each of its subdivisions (Bo, B,); McCown (in 
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Fic. 15. Section through the cultural deposits of the 


shelter of es-Skhil in the Wadi el-Mughara, Mount 
Carmel After Garrod and Bate, 1937.) 


Garrod and Bate, 1937) found ‘no 
difference”’ between these subdivisions. In both, 
retouched (88:177) were considerably 
more rare than side-scrapers (404:692); burins 
were present and more frequent in B, (50) than 
in By (13). Level B gains in importance since 
it yielded a series of human burials in what had 
every appearance of being a prehistoric cemetery. 
It is usually believed that these people were 
living at the same time as those found in et- 
labiin level C and thus represented a single, 
variable population (McCown and Keith, 1939). 
The writer (Howell, 1958) 


essential 


points 


has pointed out 


elsewhere, however, that several lines of evidence, 
both faunal and stratigraphic, suggest that the 


people of es-Skhil 


probably lived somewhat 
later. 


to bear in mind that the 
early peoples of et-Tabiin (C) and es-Skhil (B) 
may represent several populations. 


It is necessary 


This is a 
matter of considerable importance in any inter- 
pretation of their affinities with other broadly 
contemporary peoples and their significance in 
human evolution. 

\ Mousterian industry of Levallois facies is 
known from two cave sites in Galilee. An 
early stage of this industry, like that in et-Tabian 
levels D and C, was present in the M. ez-Zut- 
tiyeh just north of the Sea of Galilee (fig. 10) 
(Turville-Petre, 1927). As already noted there 
is still some question concerning the association 
of the human cranial fragment found here with 
this industry or with an older Micoquian industry. 

The other cave is Djebel Qafzeh (fig. 9), 
south and west of the Sea of Galilee near Naz- 
areth. There (L-F) Mousterian 
levels. The lowermost (ZL) yielded human 
skeletal remains strikingly like those found in 
es-Skhil level B (Howell, 1958, in Jitt.). Hand- 
axes were absent from all these levels. The per- 


were seven 
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centage of points, whether retouched or not, 
exceeded considerably that of  side-scrapers 
throughout the sequence; in the upper levels 
(H, G, F,) these differences were particularly 
well marked. The percentages provided by 
Neuville (1951) are not quite comparable with 
figures published by Garrod (in Garrod and 
Bate, 1937) for et-Tabiin, since she retained and 
counted only a portion of the unworked Leval- 
lois flakes. However, if only the retouched 
points from Qafzeh are considered, these propor- 
tions are greatly reduced. Thus, side-scrapers 
rose from 14-145 per cent in levels L-K to 22 
per cent in level J and then declined from 16 
to 5-6 per cent between levels /-F. In all 
levels triangular points were more common than 
foliate points by three or four to one. With the 
exception of levels L and J end-scrapers on 
flakes were present throughout but their fre- 
quency was low (1-3 per cent, except 4 per cent 
in level F). Burins were also present in fluctuat- 
ing frequency: they increased from 1 to 6 per 
cent between levels L-J, fell to 5 per cent in 
level J, and decreased from 10 per cent in level 
H to 4 per cent in level F. There was a per- 
sistent decline from level Z (58 per cent) through 
level F (4 per cent) in the percentage of Leval- 
lois flakes. This is one of the most important 
industrial successions in the Levant 
only unfortunate that the details of 
still unpublished 
closer comparisons with other sites. 
The Mousterian is well 
Judean Desert several 


and it is 
its lithic 


assemblages enable 


are to 
in the 
The cave 
Erq el-Ahmar (fig. 8) is particularly important 
since includes both 
blade-tool 


now known 


from sites. 


the succession Mousterian 
and several 
The former, 
resembles 


occupation horizons. 
found H, most closely 
early Mousterian of Levallois 
facies (like that in et-Tabin level C or Djebel 
Qafzeh level G) (Neuville, 1951). Two other 
caves in this region, Oumm-Nagqous (level C) 
and Tabban (level C), have single Mousterian 
horizons; in both cases these seem to have been 
occupied under fairly humid climatic conditions 
of the first part of the Last Pluvial. At both 
sites the Mousterian industry is more advanced 
and seems comparable to an advanced Mous- 
terian of Levallois facies (like that in et-Tabiin 
level B or in Djebel Qafzeh level F). At 
Oumm-Naqous the majority of the implements 
were points, characteristically of a 
triangular form, with side-scrapers in 
equal proportion. The assemblage from 


in level 


an 


regular 
about 


Tab- 
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ban is similar with some burins and a few 
(questionable) end-scrapers, In both 
blages Levallois flakes were 
and atypical while all 
discoidal variety, 


Two. other Judean Desert sites, Abou-Sif 


occupied shelter. Inamost Careful and thorough 
assem- description of the lithic assemblages from Ya- 
either rare or small brud, Rust (1950) unfortunately introduced a 
Cores were of the flat- complex terminology which 


has caused some 
workers to be skeptical 


about correspondences 
With other industries in the southwest Asian 
and Sahba, have Provided assemblages which area, However, Waechter (1952) has suggested 


represent a different facies of a Mousterian that there js fairly broad equivalence with the 
industry. At Abou-Sif (levels C. B) side- succession revealed in the faves and shelters 
scrapers were rare and flake end-scrapers were of Mount Carmel. Actually, correspondences 
absent. Points were numerous and varied: are not always straightforward and Rust’s 
these included some fairly abundant elongated ideas of local industrial Peculiarities are clearly 
Points with Narrow butts, as Well as an incurved confirmed by Bordes’ (1956) analysis of the 
Audi-like form and, in level B, assemblages from Shelter I, J; has already 
Chatelperron-like points; but the broad-based been noted that the Whole of this oldest succes- 
regularly triangular point was rare. Burins sion ¢ppears to be of earliest Last Pluvial ag 
Were infrequent in the lower level (C). Cores, so that the Mousterian of th 
More rare in level C than in level B, were small 

and discoidal : however, in level B 
some tendency 


some curved 


ls region is broadly 
contemporaneous With that in the region of 
there Was_ the littoral, 
prismatic The 
technique was Leval- 
faceted butts were 
level C than in level B. 
Sahba contained 
assemblages (C... B) 


Was characteristic. 


toward more elongate, 
types. In both levels the 
lois, but 


Mousterian lithic assemblages of Shelter | 


are inventoried in tables 7, 8. Certain levels 
have been omitted either because too few tools 
were recovered to assure a sample adequate for 
diagnosis (levels 21. 20, 19) or because there 
- The Levallois technique Was evidence of Post-depositiona] 
although only a few cores (level 1). Two intercalated Uy 
in contrast to Abou-Sif, faceting levels (15, 13) will be 
1 the lower level (C), but quite In the 
common in the Upper level (B). Typical side- (1950) 
scrapers were rare ‘as at Abou-Sif) and only 
three flake end-scrapers Were found (in level B), 
Burins were Present, being infrequent and of 
typical Mousterian {ype in level C, whereas comparable to the basal ocy upation levels. with 
burins of Upper Paleolithic type (including Oatate Tas industry, of et-Taban (#) acne tit 
dihedral specimens and one on an obliquely Qatafa (fF). Waechter (1952), i 
truncated flake-blade) eccurred in level B. In of the succession at Yabrud, 
the lower level broad-based triangular points levels 18 16 
were more abundant and oblong Points with 
thinner butts and convex Margins were rare, 
In the upper level the former were Missing while 
the latter were present, although of 
size, Curved, backed 


more frequent jn 
two levels With Mousterian 


disturbances 

per Paleolithic 

discussed later. 

lower levels of this shelter (25-19) Rust 
recognized distinctive flake (Yabru- 

dian = 25.29 20), biface (U.-M. 

and flake-biface (Acheulio-y 


industries. These horizons he thought to 


were present: 
Was unusual ji; 


Acheulian 23) 
abrudian 24-19) 


be 


1 an appraisal 
Suggested that 
(within stratigraphic Unit B) 
should also be included, although Rust believed 
these three levels resembled More closely the 
younger Micoquian in industrial] horizons of the 
reduced littoral, 4 direct CoMparison 
Points, rare in level C, horizons of Shelter | 

were present in the upper level; three end- semblages from Palestinian sites is hindered py 
scrapers were also recovered here. Neuville the scarcity of bifacial implements at Yabrud:- 
(1951) has Suggested that the only eight hand-axes Were found in these three 
is intermediate between levels, Side-scrapers were most numerous, 
Mousterian of Levallois amounting to about a sixth of the collection of 
However, the upper tools; an angular side-scraper Was particularly 


closely approaches a { common and can be regarded as a characteristic 
The only long str: fccession ty Pe. Points were not common 

€ast of the coastal highlands is that present in infrequent. The 

the Wadi Skifta, Yabrud Shelter [ jn the Anti- 


-ebanon Mountains. Twenty -five Mousterian 
levels have been distinguished in this, the earliest 


of these cultural 
with late hand-axe as- 


Sahba industry 
the early and later 
facies of the littoral. 
level of this site more 
inal Mousterian. 
itified Mousterian Sl and burins were 
technique employed for flake 


Production was non-Levallois throughout these 


levels. The basic resemblance with the Pales- 


tinian hand-axe industry (Acheulian of Yabru- 
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TABLE 


INDUSTRIAL TYPOLOGY OF THE MOUSTERIAN OF 


Discoidal-scrapers 
pers 


Convex-scrapers 
Hollow-scrapers 
Stem med-scrapers 
Irregular-scra 
Diminutive tools 


Angular-scrapers 
Keeled-scrapers 


Hand-axes 
Side-scrapers 


Borers 


x 


9 


40 15 7 15 


* 


logical characteristics of Mousterian assemblages. 


YABRUDIAN Facies LEVELS AT 


The indices in tables 7, 8, and 9 have been devised by F. 
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7* 


YABRUD (SHELTER I). 


Side-scraper index* 
Angular-scraper index‘ 


Retouched flakes 
Denticulate index 


Bifacial index® 


Plain flakes 


oa 
w 


+300 


pm 
+300 


+400 


15 4 : 19.7 


Bordes to express statistically certain technical and typo- 


Their derivation and significance are as follows: 


Levallois index (technique) = percentage of flakes which are of Levallois workmanship. 
Flake-blade index (technique) = percentage of flake-blades (i.e., flakes whose length is twice their breadth). 


Angular-scraper index (typology) = percentage of side-scrapers which are angular-scrapers. 


1 
2 
3-Side-scraper index (typology) = percentage of all varieties of side-scrapers. 
t 
5 


Bifacial index (typology) = percentage of tools which are bifaces. 
6—Blade-tool index (typology) = percentage of tools of Upper Paleolithic type 
7—-Denticulate index (typology) = percentage of denticulate flake tools. 


dian facies) is restricted to the method of flake 
production and the quantities of side-scrapers, 
including the characteristic angular type. The 
evidence would however, that the 
assemblages from Yabrud represent a local and 
early stage of Mousterian industry which might 
be designated a Mousterian of Yabrudian 
Bordes’ (1956) the 
collection from Shelter | confirms this conclusion 
(although he points out that level 23 does differ 
from the and 

an Acheulian industry ; 


suggest, 


facies. recent analysis of 


others resembles more closely 
but the significance of 
this difference cannot be settled, since there are 
too few specimens known from this horizon). 
The two overlying cultural horizons (18, 17) 
of Unit B, which contained a 
were characterized by the use of the Levallois 
and the 


platforms. 


few hand-axes, 


increased preparation of 


Side-scrapers were fairly 


technique 
striking 

numerous although angular-scrapers were ab- 
sent; points were fairly common, especially in 


level 18. 


It is possible that these levels repre- 


sent another facies of Mousterian, not unlike that 
of level 23, but there are again too few finished 
implements to exclude the question of local 
fluctuation in technique and typology. 

Levels 16, 14, and 11 also contained a Mous- 
terian of Yabrudian facies like that character- 
istic of stratigraphic Unit D. The industry of 
level 12 differed in that there was some use of 
the Levallois technique and hand-axes were 
present in considerable numbers; these in fact 
outnumbered points, burins, and side-scrapers 
which were present in about equal proportion. 
This may Bordes 
(1956) has suggested, a kind of local Mousterian 
of Acheulian tradition. 

Rust (1950) thought levels 10-8 and 7—5 were 
comparable to the earlier Mousterian of Leval- 
lois facies at Mount Carmel (et-Tabiin levels 
D and C, respectively). Within levels 10-2 
there is clear evidence of a shift in facies, both 
technological and typological, within the Mous- 
All levels were characterized 


assemblage represent, as 


terian industry. 
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rABLE 8* 


INDUSTRIAL TYPOLOGY OF THE MOUSTERIAN OF 


Side-scrapers(straight) 
le points 


Side-scrapers (convex) 
Blade-scrapers 


Steep-scrapers 


Discoidal-scrapers 
Rounded-scrapers 


Hollow-scrapers 
Irregular-scrapers 
Burins 

Borers 


Bl 


ry 
ui 


by use, in fact increasing use, of the Levallois 
technique and a higher percentage of striking 
platform preparation. 
but in very 


scraper 


Hand-axes were present, 
frequency. The angular- 
but straight and convex 
side-scrapers were present in moderate quanti- 


low 
was absent, 


ties; discoidal-scrapers also occurred more regu- 
larly although in small numbers. Points con- 
siderably outnumbered side-scrapers in all levels 
and particularly in the uppermost horizons. 
K:nd-scrapers were present in fair numbers in 
five of these levels while burins were present 
and common throughout. The three 
levels (10-8) of Shelter II also contained this 
same facies of Mousterian; none of these hori- 
zons of 


basal 


yielded a good series implements, 
however. 

All these levels bore a general and often 
fairly close resemblance to the earlier stage of 
the Mousterian of Levallois facies so character- 
of the 
certain distinctive 


upper levels. 


however, 
of the 
In the assemblage of level 9 there 
was reduced preparation of striking platforms, 
side-scrapers were much less frequent, and there 
were somewhat fewer Notched and 
denticulate implements were characteristic and 
in high frequency while tools of Upper Paleo- 
lithic typology were unusually common. The 
assemblage of level 7 was quite similar, although 


istic Levant. There were, 


features in several 


points. 


LEVALLoIs FactEs LEVELS at Y 


Diminutive tools 


ABRUD (SHELTER |) 


flakes 


Retouched and plain 
Plain blades 
Hammerstones 
Side-scraper index? 
Angular-scraper index‘ 
Bifacial index® 
Blade-tool index‘ 
Denticulate index 


mn 
tw 
+ 
w 


637 


896 


1007 


448 


19.4 | 29.9 


12.3 | 15.3 


side-scrapers and points were more common 
and denticulate tools were about two-thirds as 
frequent. This level and level 5 were distin- 
guished by the small size of the flakes and flake- 
tools, suggestive of a kind of diminutive Mous- 
terian. 

Most recently the cave of Jerf Ajla, in central 
Syria near Palmyra, has provided a series of 
Mousterian industrial all 


levels characterized 


by use of the Levallois technique. 
blage from the base of the cave included hand- 
axes (8) while the four overlying levels contained 


The assem- 


the usual side-scrapers, points, and occasional 
burins. The — next topmost Mousterian 
horizon has provided a radiocarbon determina- 
tion of +43,000 + 2,000 years (Coon, 1957).® 
All the Mousterian horizons probably belong, 
as is the case elsewhere, to the initial phase of 
the Last Pluvial. The C-14 dated level would 
appear represent of 


to 


to 


the closing this 


part 
initial stadial phase. 


Several Mousterian occupation sites are known 
in the Zagros foothills of southern Kurdistan. 


6 A slightly older date, +48,300+2,000 yrs. (GRO-1219 
(de Vries, 1958), has been obtained from the mammoth 
slaughter site of Lebenstedt, north of the Hartz mountains; 
the site dates from the maximum of Early Wiirm (Sta 
dial | This is the first absolute date in Europe for a 
Mousterian cultural horizon (=Mousterian of Acheulian 
tradition, Levallois facies) (Tode and others, 1953; Tode, 


1954). 
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The cave of Hazar Merd has yielded a Mous- 
terian of Levallois facies from a deposit of hard 
reddish earth in association with red deer, wild 
goat, gazelle, and a microfauna which included 
birds (Garrod, 1930). The assemblage (level C) 
included points, mostly straight (95) but a few 
curved (19), and side-scrapers (115) in about 
equal proportion ; the latter included both curved 
and straight varieties and some double scrapers, 
but apparently there were no angular-scrapers. 
There were also rare burins (4), small discs (3), 
borers (2) and, from the base of the deposit, 
hand-axes (2). 

The cave of Shanidar has also yielded a Mous- 
terian chiefly points and_ side- 
scrapers, apparently very similar to that from 
Hazar Merd (Solecki, 1952, 1955a, b). It oc- 
curred in the basal deposits (D), some nine 
feet of 
ments 


assemblage, 


sandy loam filled with limestone frag- 
much occupational 
several Upper Paleolithic horizons. 
served skeletal 
and more recently 
were 


and debris below 
Poorly pre- 
human infant, 
two adult skeletons, 
midway in this thick 
accumulation. Another Mousterian assemblage, 
like those from Hazar Merd and Shanidar, has 
recently been reported by Braidwood (1955) 
from the cave of Babkhal, on the edge of the 
Diyana plain. It 
filled 


limestones. 


remains of a 
(1957) 


discovered about 


red earth 
weathered 


found in a 
fragments of 


was 
horizon with 

It is still impossible to date these Mousterian 
assemblages, since an Upper Pleistocene suc- 
has not yet for the 
In the Zagros foothills there is evidence 
of depositional and erosional stream activities 
of Pleistocene age (Wright, 1952, 1955). Such 
activity would appear to be linked with climatic 
fluctuations responsible for glaciation in the 
highlands. In the Chemchemal plain, one of the 
intermontane valleys in these foothills, there are 
traces of widespread erosion during a major 
period of aridity which resulted in pediment 
(graded erosion surface) formation. 


cession been established 


region. 


The exact 
age of this arid stage is not certainly known, 
but a Last Interpluvial age is probable. Sub- 
sequently, increased humidity is reflected in 
stream-deposited silts and gravels which buried 
this surface. This undoubtedly occurred dur- 
ing the Last Pluvial stage, but it is not yet clear 
whether there are recognizable stadial sub- 
divisions of this interval preserved in the region. 

The prehistoric site of Barda Balka can be 
dated to a time early within the Last Pluvial. 
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It yielded an assemblage in situ in a basal gravel, 
below thick deposits of silt, covering this pedi- 
ment surface (Jarmo surface). The assemblage 
included a few hand-axes on flakes, a number 
of unifacially and bifacially worked river cobbles, 
and quantities of flake-tools (simple scrapers, 
retouched flakes) and cores (Wright 
and Howe, 1951). The associated fauna, sug- 
gestive of a slaughter or camp-site, consisted 
largely of horse with a few bovids, goat, and 
sheep, a large cervid, and rare elephant remains. 
The assemblage is a distinctive one, since it 
bears some traces of the Asian chopping tool 
tradition, and perhaps represents an early 
(and special) local facies of a Mousterian industry. 


various 


UPPER PALEOLITHIC 


Neuville (1934) was the first worker who 
attempted to outline a detailed succession of 
Upper Paleolithic stages for the Levant. It was 
based on few stratified 
sites in the Judean Desert and the then newly 
excavated (but unpublished) caves at Mount 
Carmel. With the publication of the cave of 
el-Wad in the Wadi el-Mughara, Garrod (Gar- 
rod and Bate, 1937; Garrod, 1937) was able to 
expand on and amend this succession. 
were, however, cultural gaps in the 
sequence which could be filled only 
assemblages discovered elsewhere. There was 
also an important hiatus, the full 
significance of which has only stressed 
recently by Garrod (1951). 


assemblages from a 


There 
el-Wad 


by cave 


erosional 
been 


The 


succession 


of industrial stages was described by terminology 
developed in western Europe, although it was 
recognized that certain well-known industries, 


i.e., Solutrian and Magdalenian, were absent 
from southwestern Asia. Moreover, and largely 
on the basis of the stratigraphy at Mount Carmel 
and its presumed correlation with Europe, much 
was made of southwest Asia as the area for the 
origin and dispersal of the blade-tool technique 
and even specific blade-tool industries of the 
Upper Paleolithic (Garrod, 1937, 1938). 
Knowledge of the southwest Asian Upper 
Paleolithic has increased greatly in recent years 
largely as a result of final publication of sites 
excavated some years ago, and also as a result 
of restudy of certain collections. The problem 
of the Upper Paleolithic in this area is far more 
complex than was earlier presumed, so much 
so in fact that Garrod (1953), in a recent general 
discussion of the problem, has abandoned the 
major part of her original theory of European- 
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southwest Asian cultural relationships. It is 
now clear, as Neuville (1951) emphasized, that 
there are no simple cultural equivalences between 
Upper Paleolithic industries of this area and 
those of Europe. It is interesting, however, 
that certain cultural manifestations were rather 
similar in both Consequently, it is 
probably both unwise and premature to apply 
western European terms to the Upper Paleo- 
lithic industries in this area. 


areas. 


Initially, and as 
Neuville (1951) proposed, it is simpler to con- 
sider a numbered series of local industrial stages. 
In contrast to some regions of Europe there are 
transitions rather than sharp breaks between 
these stages. For this reason changes in fre- 
quencies of characteristic tool types from one 
stage to another are especially important. It 
is already clear that certain stages which have 
been 
merit 


described are still rather arbitrary and 
Further work will, therefore, 
undoubtedly result in modifications and emenda- 
tions to the succession outlined here. 


revision. 


Upper Paleolithic Stage 0 
(Fig. 26) 


The Levant is unique is revealing the earliest 
occurrence of blade technique and 
anywhere in the Old World. The first appear- 
ance has already been noted in the Mount Carmel 
succession in level E of the cave of et-Tabin. 
In a 


typology 


very recent 
(1956) 


homogeneity — of 


material 
the 


reanalysis of this 


Garrod 


has demonstrated basi 


the Acheulian industry of 


Yabrudian facies found throughout this level. 
\cheulian 


hand-axes, especially numerous in 
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accompanied by high percentages of various 
side-scrapers (with 95 per cent unfaceted striking 
platforms), including the typical angular scraper 
characteristic of the Yabrudian Some 
blades and tools of blade type were present 
throughout the nine-meter succession, but were 
especially numerous at the base and in the upper 
third of &,, and at the base of E,. However, 
the context was still Acheulian, and there were 
no distinct and clearly 
horizons. 


facies. 


isolated blade-tool 
This would suggest the development 


and utilization of the technique by certain 
Levant peoples during the Last Interpluvial 
stage. Only at Yabrud does there seem to have 


been present, during the initial stadial of the 
Last Pluvial stage, an early and fully distinctive 
Upper Paleolithic industry which merits a Stage 
0 designation. ? 
Rust (1950) described the assemblages of 
levels 15 and 13 of Yabrud Shelter I as repre- 
sentative of a 
industry. He 


“pre-Aurignacian”’ blade-tool 
likened horizons to the 
upper typological subdivisions (a, b) of et-Tabiin 
level E where primitive blade-tools occurred in a 
final Acheulian context. Although there are 
some general points of resemblance there are 
also certain significant differences: these include 
the established individuality of the Yabrud 
occurrence, intercalated in a Mousterian indus- 


these 


trial succession, and its younger geological age. 
Level 13, with only 23 implements and a few 
akes and blades, has provided too little material 
Level 15 offers a fair series of 106 
tools plus many flakes, blades, and cores (table 
9). This assemblage differs markedly from the 
over- and underlying Mousterian horizons. It 


for diagnosis. 


the basal unit Ea, occurred throughout in was composed predominantly of blades or blade- 
slightly fluctuating percentages; these were tools. A true punch technique, a special char- 
rABLE 9* 
INDUSTRIAL TYPOLOGY OF THE UppeR PALEOLITHIC 0 LEVELS AT YABRUD (SHELTER 1) 
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acteristic of Upper Paleolithic industries, was 
employed for blade production, although flake- 
blades were also produced and utilized. Dis- 
coidal cores were altogether absent, as were also 
typical Upper Paleolithic prismatic cores; a 
third of the cores were flat, while the majority 
were of the formless variety although some more 
cylindrical and prismatic specimens did occur. 
About 90 per cent of the cores exhibited plain 
striking platforms and there was no trace of the 
Levallois technique. Side-scrapers and Mous- 
terian points were absent. Unretouched blades 
were numerous and a good number of blades 
showed marginal retouch. 


Burins were especi- 
ally numerous, 


were a fair number of 
steep-scrapers and end-scrapers, and some curved 
as well as straighter points with battered or 
nibble-retouched backs. 


there 


Upper Paleolithic Stage 1 
(Fig. 27) 


The M. el-Emireh, a cave situated to the 
north of the Sea of Galilee and the Jordan 
trough (fig. 10), is the type site for this stage. 
In a dry clayey deposit, in association with red 
deer, gazelle, wild goat, horse, and a bovid, an 
assemblage of flake- and blade-tools ‘‘occurred 
intimately mingled, both in front of the cave 


and in the shelter to the west, in what had every 
appearance of being undisturbed layers’’ 
ville-Petre, 1927). 


1937) once thought this to be a mixed assem- 


(Tur- 
Bate, 


Garrod (Garrod and 


blage, but ample material from other sites, 
both in Palestine and in Lebanon, has now con- 
firmed its distinctiveness and individuality. 

The assemblage (706 pieces) comprised tools 
made with both the older Levallois technique 
and the prismatic core blade technique (Garrod, 
1956). There were numerous triangular points 
(52), side- (29) and flake-scrapers (39), many 
flake end-scrapers (58), discs (14), and the rare 
(7), but Emireh point. The 
latter was a triangular flake with only butt-end 
retouch, both on the outer, and occasionally, 
the bulbar face. The Upper Paleolithic blade 
component, which represented 66 per cent of the 
assemblage, included some blade end-scrapers 
(25), a few steep- (10) and core-scrapers (6), rare 
burins (4), borers (3), and curved blunted-back 
blades (3), as well as a fair quantity of Krems 
points (16). The 


characteristic, 


latter were narrow, small 
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blades with the tip worked to a fine point by 
retouch on one or both surfaces.’ 

The basal deposits in the M. el-Wad were 
first described as distinctive levels which con- 
tained evolved Mousterian of Levallois facies 
(G) and Lower Aurignacian (F) cultural hori- 
zons. ‘There were blades and blade-tools at the 
base (level G), but Garrod (Garrod and Bate, 
1937) believed these were intrusive from above. 
After its accumulation, this thick cultural 
deposit was disturbed by severe erosion. In her 
recent reappraisal of the problem, Garrod (1951) 
has examined the material and rejected the idea 
of a cultural subdivision within the deposit. 
Instead she has concluded that the horizons 
indicate a developmental succession within an 
Upper Paleolithic Stage 1; 
termed Emiran. 

Nearly the same number of specimens 
(G = 1485, F = 1544) were found in the base 
as in the top of the deposit. Blade-tools and 
blade were much numerous below 
(10.5 per cent) than above (31 per cent). The 
inventory included blunted-back blades (1, 17), 
end- (7, 65) and steep-scrapers (5, 14), burins 
(5, 47) on flakes or chunks of flint, and notched 
or other retouched or plain blades. 
lois technique was. still 


this stage she has 


cores less 


The Leval- 
well developed, but 
Levallois cores were more numerous below (300) 
than above (242). Mousterian types of imple- 
ments included triangular and foliate points 
(96, 73), flake- (4, 14) and side-scrapers (179, 
124) and numerous plain as wel! as retouched 
flakes. The characteristic Emireh point (2, 3) 
occurred rarely. The cave 
that the climate was fairly dry during their 
accumulation. This would suggest an age 
within the first interstadial of the Last Pluvial. 

Stage 1 is also known at two other sites in , 
Palestine. In the important, but still unpub- 


deposits suggest 


7 These points are usually termed Font-Yves points 
(Garrod and Bate, 1937) because they were thought to 
resemble those so characteristic of the site of Font-Yves 
(Corréze) (Bouyssonie and Bardon, 1913). In fact the 
later stages (2 and 3) of the southwest Asian Upper 
Paleolithic have been allied culturally with the rare and 
perhaps early facies of (typical) Aurignacian from Font- 
Yves on the basis of this similarity (Garrod, 1938). There 
is in fact little likeness between the long, slender, blunt- 
ended Font-Yves point and the spiky points from the 
southwest Asian There is, however, a close re- 
semblance between the latter and the characteristic points 
from Krems-Hundsteig (Strobl and Obermaier, 1909). 
For this reason the term Krems point has been used through- 
out this paper. I am grateful to Professor H. L. Movius, 
Jr., for calling this matter to my attention. 


sites. 
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lished, succession at Djebel Qafzeh, an assem- 
blage of this stage was found in level E at the 
summit of the long Mousterian succession (Neu- 
ville, 1951). It was present also in the cave of 
et-Tabban in the Judean Desert (level B) where 
it overlay an apparently distinctive Mousterian 
of Levallois facies (level C); Garrod (1951) has 
suggested, however, that both levels may 
represent one and the same (stage 1) industry. 
The et-Tabban assemblage was relatively small 
and appears to lack the more marked Levallois 
features evident both at the type of el- 
Emireh and at el-Wad. However, this may be 
due to the artificial separation of levels C and B. 
The assemblage consisted largely of end-scrapers 
and burins (7), some curved as well as relatively 
straight blunted-back blades, — side-scrapers, 
snapped blades with terminal retouch (5), and 
a borer. There were various retouched 
and plain flakes and blades and some cores, 
the latter for the most part of more or 
prismatic form. Two undescribed bone points 
also were discovered. 


site 


also 


less 


One of the best undisturbed assemblages of 
Stage 1 has been recovered from the shelter of 
Abou-Halka, southwest of ‘Tripoli (fig. 16). 
The assemblage occurred in two separate hearths 
(e, f) in the base of a 
clayey-earth (level IV). 
was composed largely 


red-brown calcareous 
The associated fauna 
of fallow deer, with a 


large bovid, roe and red deer, wild boar, and 


several carnivores also present (Haller, 1942 
1943). The Levallois technique was_ typical 
and well developed, but blade-tools played 


a strong part in the assemblage. The large 


Fic. 16. 


Section through the shelter of Abou-Halka. 
(After Haller, 1946. 
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collection included Levallois points (228), some 
approaching the Audi type, curved blunted- 
back blades (61), some side-scrapers (43), very 
numerous end-scrapers (369), many burins (172), 
a few obliquely truncated blades (5), some 
characteristic chamfered flakes and blades (115), 
rare Emireh (6), and still rarer, and rather 
atypical, Krems (2) points. The composition 
of this assemblage differed from that of other 
stage 1 assemblages from Palestine, but it is 
not yet entirely clear whether it constituted a 
geographic or a developmental variation. 

In several important papers Garrod 
1953, 1956) has considered the 
whether a distinctive ‘“‘Emiran” 
existed. She 
firmatively 


(1951, 
problem of 
stage actually 
this question af- 
demonstrated quite clearly 
that such a stage represented both a technical 
and a typological advance from the preceding, 
evolved Mousterian of Levallois facies. The 
assemblages from the basal deposit at el-Wad 
have indicated the complexity of this transi- 
tional stage which had its’roots firmly in the 
preceding Mousterian. At Kesar 'Akil a single 
characteristic Emireh point, as well as “an Audi 
or broad Chatelperron type’ point, was found 
just below the upper part of the (lower) double 
stony complex (Ewing, 1947). From the base 
to the top of Complex 1 the industry was basi- 
cally an evolved Mousterian of Levallois facies 
with the usual typical points, side-scrapers, 
prepared Levallois cores and the like. However, 
there were certain blade-tool elements 
which included end-scrapers, burins and snapped 
blades (J. d’A. Waechter, personal communica- 
tion). Thus, the cave of el-Wad has suggested, 
and the Ksar ’Akil shelter has confirmed, the 
dithculties to be encountered in any attempt to 
demarcate terminal and 
Upper Paleolithic the 
The available evidence gives every 
of a developing industrial sequence. The el- 
Emireh and et-Tabban assemblages seem to 
have resembled more closely an earlier stage 
of this sequence (exemplified in el-Wad ‘level 
G”’). The Abou-Halka (4e-f) assemblage re- 
sembled more closely a developed stage of the 
sequence (exemplified in el-Wad “level F’’). 
There was a general tendency for a shift, both 
in technique and in typology, from the Leval- 
lois to the blade complex and an_ increasing 


has answered 


and 


also 


Mousterian initial 
Levant. 
indication 


industries in 


use of blade end-scrapers, a few steep-scrapers, 
burins and Krems_ points. With the final 
publication of the Ksar 'Akil succession it will 
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be possible to study this industrial development 
in detail. For this reason the Mousterian and 
early Upper Paleolithic assemblages from Djebel 
Qafzeh assume a special importance and merit 
final study in the near future. 


Upper Paleolithic Stage 2 
(Fig. 28) 


This stage is absent from the classic Mount 
Carmel sequence and is only poorly known from 
other sites. It is present (but undescribed) at 
Djebel Qafzeh (level D) where it overlay stage 1. 
It can be characterized by the assemblages from 
levels F and E in Erq el-Ahmar in the Judean 
Desert (Neuville, 1951). The Emireh point 
was absent, suggesting that this rare but char- 
acteristic implement was restricted to stage 1. 
Blunted-back blade points (15, 12) were present, 
and were more slender and less curved than in 
stage 1. End-scrapers were particularly numer- 
ous, more so in level F than in level FE. There 
were also a few steep-scrapers (9, 4) and some 
(12). not 
The still 
in use, but Mousterian tools were less numerous 
in level F than in level G. The blade technique 
well and produced relatively 
thin and broad, although fairly short blades. 

\t both Djebel Qafzeh and Erq el-Ahmar this 
industry was probably present during the more 
moist and cool phase of the initial part of the 
second stadial. It may 
farther north, however, since at 


core-scrapers Burins (7, 5) were 


common. Levallois 


technique was 


was developed 


well have been earlier 
Ksar 'Akil a 
comparable assemblage occurred in the lower 
half of the thick 
stony 

termed 


(1947), 


between 
zone 
by Ewing 
‘‘Levallois- 


laver of cave earth 
complexes 1 and 2. (This 
“mixed” ‘‘transitional’”’ 
both 


was 
or 


since it contained 


Mousterian and Aurignacian type tools.”’) 
An industry of this stage was probably also 


present in the Anti-Lebanon mountains. 
(1950) attributed levels 7-6 of Shelter II at 
Yabrud to an “Older Aurignacian.’’ In these 
assemblages the Levallois technique was still 
in use and faceting of butts quite high (70 per 
cent); however, the blade technique was well 
developed (particularly in the lower level 7!). 
I-nd-scrapers (33, 40) predominanted, but there 
were also some round- (1, 


Rust 


7) and steep-scrapers 
(2, 13), particularly in the upper level. Burins 
(8, 31) were also more numerous in level 6; 
these were largely made on truncated, retouched 
blades and flakes. Notched and denticulate 
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tools were common in level 7; in level 6 the 
former had practically disappeared and the 
latter had decreased by nearly one-half. A 
single biconical bone spear point with oval 
section was present in level 7. Some 
triangular Levallois points (0, 11) were present 
and in inverse proportion to some slightly curved 
or more straight, elongated blunted-back blade 
points (18, 0). Krems points were entirely ab- 
sent. ‘The inventory indicates that this assem- 
blage bore a general resemblance to an industry 
of stage 2, although there were also several im- 
portant differences (cf. de Sonneville-Bordes, 
1956), perhaps owing to local circumstances. 
The recently discovered Upper Paleolithic 
assemblage in the cave of Jerf Alja, in central 
Syria has not yet been described in detail. It 
included end- and steep-scrapers for the most 
part, some burins, and a number of blunted-back 
points (Coon, 1957). 


also 


Its place in the succession 
described here has not yet been determined. 
Recently, excavations at the cave of Shanidar 
in southern Kurdistan have provided the first 
evidence ‘in this area of an Upper Paleolithic 
industry earlier than stage 6 (or its local equiva- 
lent) (Solecki, 1952, 1955a, 6b). This assemblage 
was discovered in a sandy loam deposit (level C), 
three four in thickness and 
containing signs of rockfalls in and above it; 
it was overlain unconformably by a stage 6 
(Zarzian) industry. 


some to meters 


This earlier Upper Paleo- 
lithic assemblage exhibits some general affinities 
with the stage 2 (and 3) industry known farther 
to the west in the Levant. The Shanidar 
assemblage comprised many burins, including 
a special busked nosed variety of the polyhedric 
type, end- and round-scrapers, notched blades, 
and large curved-back points. The assemblage 
was examined by Garrod (1957) who thought 
it to be distinctive and the name Baradostian 
has been applied to it. radiocarbon 
dates are now available for level C. Rubin and 
Suess (1955) have found dates of +34,000 years 
(W-180) for the lower part and + 29,000 +1,500 
years (W-178) for the upper part. Broecker 
and Kulp (1957) found comparable dates: for 
the lower part, two feet above the base, of 
+ 32,300 + 3,000 (L-3,351), and for the upper 
part of the level, with the Baradostian assem- 
blage, of +26,500 + 1,500 (L-335H). This 
suggests a relative age from around the time of 
the onset of the stadial of the Last 
Pluvial (if this stadial is indeed equivalent to the 
Main Wiirm stage in Europe) and extending 


Several 


second 
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well up into the stadial. This site was not 
occupied in the later stages of the Main stadial, 
there being a hiatus between the Baradostian 
and the terminal upper Paleolithic Zarzian 
industry. This hiatus would correspond with 
the Late Glacial, when there would have been 
maximum extension of mountain glaciation in 
the Zagros. Shanidar is at an altitude of about 
2,500 feet and the present tree line at ca. 6,500 
feet. The country would have been barren 
at the time of maximum glaciation owing to the 
lowered snow line and, consequently, restricted 
vegetation, the tree line being depressed prob- 
ably to the piedmont. 


Upper Paleolithic Stage 3 
(Fig. 29) 


This stage is now well known from coastal 
sites in Palestine and Lebanon, as well as farther 
inland in the Judean and the Anti- 
Lebanon mountains. The dating of the stage 
within the Last Pluvial succession is still not 
entirely settled. (1953) has recently 
suggested a correlation which places stage 3 
well within a interstadial. This 
clusion was largely on the succession 
outlined by Ewing (1947) for the shelter of Ksar 
"Akil. However, at Abou-Halka (level [Vc) 
climatic conditions seem to have been somewhat 
humid. At Djebel Qafzeh (level C) and at 
Erq el-Ahmar (level D), the climate was fairly 
cool, or temperate and damp. At el-Wad (level 
E) the climate was fairly dry after a period of 
increased humidity sufficiently severe to have 
caused erosion and redistribution of the thick 
lower levels ‘‘“G’’ and ‘‘F’’. It seems probable 
that this stage is complex and actually extended 
over a considerable period of time. The evi- 
dence would support an age within the later 
part of the second stadial and the earlier part 
of a subsequent (second) interstadial. 


Desert 


Garrod 
second 


con- 
based 


The cave of Antelias, across the wadi from 
Ksar ’Akil, was the first occupation site which 
provided im situ evidence of this stage in the 
Levant. In a reddish cave earth, filled 
charcoal, traces of hearths and many 
bones (Fritsch, 1893), Zumoffen (1900, 


with 
animal 
1908) 


obtained a typical assemblage including many 


core-, steep- and conical-scrapers, end-scrapers, 
burins, Krems points, retouched blades, cores, 
hammerstones, and several bone awls. He was 
among the first to note its particular points of 
resemblance to the Aurignacian of Europe. 
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Three sites have provided assemblages of this 
stage superimposed on stage 2 horizons. ~—Two 
such sites, Djebel Qafzeh and Ksar 'Akil, are 
still unpublished. The other is Erq el-Ahmar 
(level D) where a good-sized series was obtained. 
Krems points (60) were numerous and were 
characteristic of the industry. [End-scrapers 
(65) were also very common and a fourth of 
which were made from discoid flakes. Nosed- 
and steep-scrapers (4) were decidedly rare. 
Burins (27) were present in fair quantity, 
although less numerous than scrapers, and 
included a few polyhedric (7) specimens. The 
blade technique principally employed, 
although the Levallois technique still persisted 
to some slight extent (Neuville, 1951). 

A much richer, and very likely more developed 
assemblage of this stage was present at el-Wad 
(level EF) (Garrod and Bate, 1937). Steep- 
scrapers (881) occurred in marked abundance, 
(205) and (176) 
were common, and flake-scrapers were present 
in considerable number. Burins (480) were 
abundant and included many polvhedric (175) 
and a few busked (17) specimens. Krems 
points (173) were found in considerable quantity, 
although greatly outnumbered by the extraor- 
dinary richness of scrapers. 


Was 


end-scrapers nosed-scrapers 


Seven bone points 
or awls, made from gazelle metapodials, were 
also present. 

An assemblage similar to that from el-Wad 
has been found in the cave of el-Kebarah, at the 
western foot of Mount Carmel (Garrod, 1955). 
level EF, a dry red cave earth 
overlying an unexcavated Mousterian of Leval- 


x 


It occurred in 


lois facies and succeeded by two younger 
Upper Paleolithic stages (4 and 6). It com- 
prised flake (22) and blade (30) end-scrapers, 
numerous steep- and core-scrapers (total = 121), 
blunted-back blades (8), Krems points (53) 
and burins (13), a few (8) of the latter of the 
prismatic variety. A small proportion of Mous- 
terian tools were also present including points 
(15) and more numerous side-scrapers (27). 
Both the el-Wad and the el-Kebarah assem- 
blages indicate more advanced phases of stage 
3 than that which is represented at the Judean 
Desert site of Erq el-Ahmar. 


The geological 


5 This level, presumed to be roughly equivalent to level 
B of the M. et-Tabiin, is being excavated by M. Stekelis 
(Hebrew University, Jerusalem). Broecker and Kulp 
(1957) have recently made a radiocarbon determination of 


charcoal from this horizon which gave a minimum age of 
> 30,000 vears. 
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evidence would perhaps also favor a later date 
for these littoral sites. In the future it will be 
almost certainly necessary to recognize several 
distinct developmental horizons between stages 
2 and 4. 
The 


also 


assemblage from Abou-Halka_ (IVc) 
differed somewhat from that found at 
Mount Carmel or that known in the Judean 
Desert. 
tioned, 
included 


There is some evidence, already men- 
that it was older. The inventory 
fairly numerous side-scrapers (37) 
and end-scrapers (33); steep- (22) and nosed- 
scrapers (18) were also fairly common. Krems 
points (31) were numerous and there were also 
some more straight blunted-back 
points (14). Burins (44) were numerous; these 


elongate, 


were largely of the ordinary or angle variety 
although rare busked forms (3) did occur (Haller, 
1942-1943). 

Rust (1950) regarded level 5 of Shelter I1 
at Yabrud as a representative of this industrial 
stage. He equated levels 4-3 and level 2 with 
the Mount Carmel assemblages which represent 
stages 4 and 5, respectively. 
however, and Waechter (1952) and Garrod 
(1953) would appear agree, that all these 
horizons should be attributed to stage 3. The 
inventories included abundant end-scrapers (85, 
137, 87, 83), some steep-scrapers (23, 21, 16, 56), 
Burins (74, 79, 82, 114) 
were numerous and polyhedric types (24, 34, 47, 
61) were found throughout. Points were fairly 
frequent, but the Krems point (9, 17, 20, 
was not particularly common except in levels 
4and 3. There was a general tendency in these 
levels for the steep-scraper and burin components 
to increase and the Font-Yves element to de- 
a characteristic of the transition from 
stage 3 to stage 4 as it is known in Palestine. 


It is more likely, 


to 


but no nosed-scrapers. 


») 


crease, 


Upper Paleolithic Stage 4 


(Fig. 30) 


This is probably the best known stage in the 
southwest Asian Upper Paleolithic succession. 
The evidence at several sites strongly suggests 
that the climate was quite dry at the time, 
indicative probably of a final interstadial within 
the Pluvial. Ksar ’Akil 
(where it occurs in a long, evolving sequence 
in a_ thick 


Last These sites are 


cave earth accumulation 


between 


the middle and uppermost stony complexes), 


el-Wad and el-Kebarah on Mount Carmel, 
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and Erq el-Ahmar and el-Khiam in the Judean 
Desert. 

An abundant assemblage (over 2,000 pieces), 
representing the type collection of this stage, is 
known from two typological subdivisions (21) 
of el-Wad level D (Garrod and Bate, 1937). 
Scrapers of all kinds predominated: steep- 
scrapers (876, 687), nosed-scrapers (302, 223), 
flake-scrapers (155, 183), end-scrapers (220, 262) 
and round-scrapers (8, 24). Burins (186, 373) 
were numerous, particularly in the upper part 
of the horizon and included polyhedric forms 
(75, 119) in increasing quantity; 
busked specimens (3, 26) were not 

Points (36, 55) occurred in small 
quantities and a few had curved backs; the 
Krems point (20, 5) not common and 
became rarer. of the Levallois 
technique were present, but in negligible amount. 

An assemblage from level D (also with two 
typological subdivisions) of el-Kebarah is like- 
wise representative of this industrial stage 
(Garrod, 1955). There was the same emphasis 
on production of various scrapers: steep-scrapers 
(98, 59), flake-scrapers (34, 59), blade end- 
(19, 49), and core-scrapers (14, 8). 
(10, 23) were present, but were not 
numerous and included some prismatic forms 
(4, 11); the upper subdivision (D,) yielded a 
single busked specimen. Krems points (3, 0) 
were practically absent. Two bone points or 
awls were found in the lower subdivision (D2) 
of the level. There were but slight traces of the 
Levallois technique. This industry, while 
resembling that from el-Wad, differed 
from the latter in the higher proportion of 
flake-scrapers and end-scrapers and the lesser 


however, 
typical 
common. 


was 


even ‘Traces 


scrapers 
Burins 


closely 


abundance of steep-scrapers as well as burins. 

A small assemblage of this stage is also known 
from Erq el-Ahmar (level B). The inventory 
included typical steep- (19) and nosed-scrapers 
(22), rather more numerous end-scrapers on 
both flakes and blades, and a few burins (12), 
some of prismatic type (5). There were also 


backs 


collection 


several 
from the 
underlying level C bears some resemblance to 
both stages 3 and 4. 


with blunted and 


points. A 


some blades 


Krems poor 


An assemblage from the 
basal level (F) of el-Khiam can also be attributed 
to stage 4. Both at Erq el-Ahmar and at el- 
Khiam steep-scrapers are proportionally less 


abundant than in the stage 4 industry found at 
Mount Carmel. 
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A small assemblage (85 tools), attributable 
to either stage 3 or 4, has been reported from 
Masaraq an Na’aj, in the Wadi Taamré, just 
east of the Wadi Khareitoun (Perrot, 1955). 
‘To the southwest, in the Wadi Maqta al Djuss, 
which junctions with the Wadi Khareitoun, 
an assemblage of stage 4 type has also been found 
in the shelter of El Quseir (level C); it overlay 
a few atypical pieces of the same or a slightly 
earlier stage of Upper Paleolithic (Perrot, 1955). 
The lower level (D) of this shelter vielded the 
first, very small, split-based bone point discov- 
ered in southwestern Asia. Another, larger 
bone point was present in level C with the typical 
stage 4 industry of steep- and nosed-scrapers, 
end-scrapers, flake- and side-scrapers, and very 
rare burins. 

A stage 4 industry is also represented in the 
\nti-Lebanon mountains at Yabrud; to date 
this probably represents its easternmost dis- 
tribution. Rust (1950) termed the assemblage 
(2,500 specimens) from the uppermost, disturbed 
level (1) of Shelter I] a ‘Final’ or ‘Micro- 
Aurignacian”’; he regarded it as later than the 
stage 4 industry represented in the cave of el- 
Wad (level D). The inventory suggests, how- 
ever, that it should be attributed to this stage. It 
was characterized by abundant steep-scrapers 
(335), extremely rare nosed-scrapers (3), numer- 
ous end-scrapers (124), and flake-scrapers (46). 
Burins (117) were common and included both 
polyhedric (19) and the special busked (17) 
varieties. There were a few Krems points (21) 
as well as other more numerous 
points (55), some of a curved variety. 

The two basal (10, 9) of Shelter III 
at Yabrud have yielded too few specimens (163), 
many of which are not characteristic, to permit 
a definite judgment 


retouched 


levels 


as to industrial affinity. 
However, there is nothing to exclude relation- 
ship with stage 4. The overlying horizon (8) 
vielded an assemblage to which Rust (1950) 
applied a  Skiftian. There 
a few finished implements available 


new local name, 


are only 


for diagnosis, and these suggest definite typo- 


logical resemblances with an industry of stage 4. 
The main difference, already noted by Waechter 
(1952), was the presence of some blades with 
parallel margins and retouch across one or both 
ends. The Krems point was not present. It 
seems likely that this assemblage merely repre- 
sented a local variant within a stage 4 develop- 
ment in this inland region. 
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Upper Paleolithic Stage 5 
(Fig. 31) 


This stage is still poorly known, having been 
recognized at only two sites, both of which are 
in Palestine. It was first identified at Mount 
Carmel in the cave of el-Wad (level C) and was 
termed “Atlitian’’ by Garrod (Garrod, 1937; 
Garrod and Bate, 1937). Both here, and at 
el-Khiam (level E) in the Judean Desert (Neu- 
ville, 1951) there are indications of increased 
humidity compared with the time of stages 3 
and 4. This would suggest the onset of a final 
(third) minor stadial of the Last Pluvial. The 
industry is fundamentally an extension of the 
preceding stage 4 with a great 
variety of scraper tools. 
not 


number and 
In this respect it is 
whether its distinctive 
designation is fully warranted. 

Level C of el-Wad yielded over 4,500 imple- 
ments. These 


yet clear stage 


were largely scrapers: steep- 
scrapers (1,485 retained from a much larger 
number), end-scrapers (345), flake- (205) and 
round-scrapers (104), and some nosed-scrapers 
(45). In contrast to stage 4, burins (1,843) 
were in marked abundance and included numer- 
ous polyhedric (1,010) and a few busked (37) 
varieties. Blunted-back blades (137) were not 
particularly numerous and included curved (91), 
arched (27), and straight The 
Krems point was absent. The industry was 
characterized by the extensive use of tabular 
flint and it is likely that the source of raw 
material may have played a considerable part 
in the very high scraper component. 

The stage 5 assemblage from el-Khiam was 
quite small (Perrot in Neuville, 1951). There 
was the same high percentage of steep-, flake-, 
round-, and end-scrapers; nosed-scrapers ap- 
pear to have been absent. Burins were fairly 
numerous and included a few polyhedric types 
(6). Some blunted-back blade points, largely 
curved, were also present, but the Krems point 
was absent. 


(19) varieties. 


Upper Paleolithic Stage 6 
(Figs. 32, 33, 34) 


This stage, the terminal stage of food-gather- 
ing, is known both from the littoral of Palestine 
and Lebanon, as well as the inland region of the 
Judean Desert and the Anti-Lebanon moun- 
tains. At most of the sites there is evidence 
of humid, perhaps cool climatic conditions. 
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For example at Ksar 'Akil the industry occurs 
just above the uppermost stony complex (Ewing, 
1957). It should probably be dated at the end 
of the final stadial of the Last Pluvial. Some 
assemblages which are generally of this industrial 
stage, and of broadly the same or slightly younger 
age, are known from beach deposits along the 
Lebanese littoral, from Kafr Vitkin in Palestine 
(Stekelis, 1934) and the Wadi Dhobai (Site A) 
in Transjordan (Waechter and Seton-Williams, 
1938); these will not be discussed in detail here, 
however. Kirkbride (1958) has also recently 
reported a terminal Upper Paleolithic industry, 
resembling the Kebaran, from a shelter, near 
Petra in Jordan. 

The type site of this stage is the M. el-Ke- 
barah, fifteen kilometers south of Mount Carmel, 
where this industry overlay Upper Paleolithic 
stages 3 and 4 (Turville-Petre, 1932; Garrod, 
1955). It was designated ‘“‘Kebaran’’ by Gar- 
rod (Garrod, 1937; Garrod and Bate, 1937). 
Microlithic tools predominated over blade-tools 
of normal size. The characteristic implement 
type was an elongated narrow bladelet with 
blunted back and tip, sometimes pointed or 
truncated obliquely at one or both ends. 
were straight 
blunted-back points. 
characteristic, 
small 


There 
and other curved 
Larger tools, rather un- 
included a few 
end-scrapers occasional 


also some 


steep-scrapers, 


and burins. 


Traces of “charred human bones” are reported, 
but undescribed from this occupation horizon. 
Chis industry was absent in the cave of el-Wad 


where stage 5 was directly 
Natufian (level B). 

In the Judean Desert site of el-Khiam this 
industry was found stratified between the earlier 
stage 5 and the subsequent Natufian. The de- 
posits of this level (D) suggest a cool, or even 
fairly cold climate (Perrot in Neuville, 1951). 
There were both microlithic and normal-sized 
elements in the assemblage. The latter included 
end-scrapers (45), some poor flake-scrapers (15), 
some round-scrapers (12) and rare steep-scrapers 


succeeded by the 


Burins 
were fairly numerous and were largely of the 
angle variety, although rare polyhedric types 
did occur. Microlithic tools were numerous 
and consisted largely of blunted-back bladelets. 
There were also small obliquely-truncated blades 
(12), and some and bladelets (+20) 
with either unilateral or bilateral notching of 
the base to produce a sort of single-or double- 
shouldered point. 


(6); only one nosed-scraper was present. 


blades 
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Rust (1950) introduced the distinctive name 
‘“‘Nebekian” for levels 7, 6, and 4 of Shelter III 
at Yabrud; level 5 he termed ‘‘Late Capsian.”’ 
All of these levels should probably be referred 
to Upper Paleolithic stage 6, although there 
are certain peculiarities which may be purely 
local. Levels 4 (241) and 5 (167) yielded 
relatively small assemblages. Larger collections 
were obtained from levels 6 (444) and particu- 
larly, level 7 (1061). Microliths (total = 536) 
were present in considerable abundance. Larger 
tools were not frequent and included a few 
burins (12, 5, 6, 2) and steep-scrapers (13, 5, 0, 
1); only two end-scrapers were present in level 
3. 

A Natufian industry (level 2) was found at 
the top of this shelter, preceded by an assemblage 
in level 3 to which Rust (1950) gave the distinc- 
tive name ‘‘Falitian.”’ This too was microlithic, 
but differed from the industry of the four under- 
lving levels. It possessed less spiky points and 
was characterized by more elongated, straight 
blunted-back _ blades, 
appearance. ‘There 
blades, 


Gravette-like in 
small, squat 
obliquely-truncated 
with retouch on the truncated end (rarely on 
both ends) and an adjacent side. 
of microlithic industry is 
in southwestern Asia. 
general resemblance to 


very 
were 
transversely- or 


also 


This variety 
unknown elsewhere 
While it bears a very 
a microlithic industry 
of stage 6 it is more advanced typologically 
and sufficiently distinctive to justify 
special recognition. It is unknown, however, 
whether it is a final manifestation of this stage, 
not yet discovered elsewhere in the Levant, or 
whether it is merely a local phenomenon. 
Another facies of microlithic industry, which 
has been termed Zarzian, is known to the east 
in the Zagros foothills of southern Kurdistan. 
The type site is the cave of Zarzi where a micro- 
lithic assemblage (650 pieces) was discovered 
in a calcareous cave earth filled with numerous 
limestone fragments (level B) (Garrod, 1930). 
The inventory included typical end-scrapers (60), 
small round-scrapers (21), a few steep-scrapers 
(10), and some burins (28). There were also 
some long, straight Gravette-like points (13) 
and two single-shouldered points. The latter 
are unknown elsewhere in southwestern Asia. 
A large number (190) of notched blades, scme 
with bilateral notching (‘‘strangulation’’), some 
backed-bladelets (21), some microlithic geometric 
forms (lunates and triangles) and many small 
end-scrapers (79) complete the inventory. 


seems 
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A small series of implements resembling the 
Zarzi assemblage was also found in the Hazar 
Merd cave (level B), overlying the Levalloiso- 
Mousterian (Garrod, 1930). A closely related, 
perhaps more evolved microlithic industry is 
reported from the cave of Palegawra, situated 
a short distance to the east in the Tainai Chai 
valley (Braidwood, 1951a, 6). A similar mani- 
festation is probably present in the top of the 
Barak cave and in the cave of Babkhal on the 
southwestern margin of the 
(Braidwood, 1955). 

Shanidar cave, northwest of Zarzi, has pro- 
vided a comparable microlithic industry from 
a sandy-loam deposit (level B). 
blage overlay unconformably the considerably 
earlier Upper Paleolithic industry of level C 
mentioned previously (Solecki, 1952, 1955). 
\ radiocarbon determination of +12,000 + 400 
years (W-179) has been made for level B (Rubin 
and Suess, 1955). This date provides for the 
first time in this area an estimation of absolute 
age for a terminal Upper Paleolithic industry of 
microlithic type. The age determination sup- 
ports the relative dating of stage 6 to about the 
time of a final stadial of the Last Pluvial and 
the onset of the subsequent post-pluvial. Gla- 
cial conditions are known to have prevailed in 
the northern latitudes at this time during the 
lower Dryas, prior to the Allerod oscillation. 
Slightly younger sites with microlithic industries, 
are known from the southeastern corner of the 
Caspian Sea, just west of Beh Shahr (Iran), 
in Hotu and Belt caves (Coon, 1951; Coon and 
others, 1952). Two such levels in the former 
cave have averaged radiocarbon ages of + 11,860 
+ 840 years and +9,220 + 570 to +9,190 + 590 
vears. ‘lwo microlithic horizons in the latter 
cave have radiocarbon ages of +11,480 + 550 
years and +8,570 + 380 years (Ralph, 1955). 

A certain variety is evident in these terminal 
Upper Paleolithic assemblages, although all 
have in common a well-developed microlithic 
component. This’ variety undoubtedly 


Divana _ plain 


This assem- 


was 


conditioned in some measure by geographic and 


ecological factors. 
for the different 
Kurdistan 


This would perhaps account 
microlithic facies in southern 
(Zarzian) compared with that of 
western Syria (Nebekian) and that of the 
Levant (Kebaran). However, it is also cer- 
tainly true, particularly in he Levant where 
there is more complete evidence, that industrial 
development took place within the terminal 
stage of food-gathering. The assemblages from 
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Shelter III] at Yabrud have strongly suggested 
this conclusion. The nature of these develop- 
ments cannot be clearly delineated as yet, how- 
ever, since stratified sites with repeated human 
occupation are still poorly known during this 
range of time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has attempted to provide the out- 
lines of an Upper Pleistocene succession for the 
Levant and to assess the evidence for human 
occupation within the framework of that suc- 
cession. The need for such an appraisal has 
made evident by accelerated research 
into the paleoanthropology of the European 
Upper Pleistocene, both with reference to the 
problem of Neanderthal man, as well as problems 
concerning the origin and spread of the peoples 
and blade-tool industries of the Upper Paleo- 
lithic. The paleoanthropology of southwestern 
Asia sheds some interesting light on both problem 
areas. However, many of the conclusions 
reached here must still be regarded as tentative 
and are intended to serve particularly as bases 
for future enquiry as well as summary statements 
of present knowledge. 

Some workers have rejected the idea that 
Pleistocene climatic changes in northern latitudes 
had their effects in this area. If this were the 
case paleoanthropologists would be denied the 
basic geochronological framework so important 
to the study of Early Man in other areas. How- 
ever, abundant field evidence which 
reveals that the climate of the Upper Pleistocene 
was here neither constant nor like that of the 
present. Climatic fluctuations did occur and 
their effects are indicated by traces of stream 
erosion and deposition, by various continental 
and marine surface deposits along the east 
Mediterranean littoral and by infillings of caves 
and_ rock inhabited by Early Man. 
Che economic hypothesis is that such 
fluctuations in climate were conditioned by 
glaciation and deglaciation in higher latitudes. 
This conclusion is buttressed by coastal sites 
where fluviatile deposition as a result of increased 
humidity was coincident with marine regression. 
The latter corresponded with glacial advance 
and the increased humidity reflects a contem- 
poraneous Last Pluvial stage. 

It is still impossible to estimate the magnitude 
of Upper Pleistocene climatic changes in this 
area. The Last Interpluvial seems to have been 
a time of warm and dry climate which 


been 


there is 


shelters 
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followed by cooler and damper conditions during 
the Last Pluvial stage. The former was coin- 
cident with a major marine transgression, the 
Tyrrhenian II high sea-level, commonly recog- 
nized as of Last Interglacial age. There was 
marine regression from this higher level with 
the onset of the Last Pluvial and probably other 
minor oscillations subsequently, ‘prior to the 
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postglacial rise in 


deglaciation. 


level related to extensive 
Deposits accumulated in caves 
and rock shelters inhabited by man testify to 
damper-cooler and = drier-warmer 
suggestive of climatic stadia interstadia 
within the Last Pluvial. Table 10 provides a 
summary outline of these climatic phases and a 
tentative 


fluctuations 
and 


correlation of 


prehistoric industries 
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Prehistoric sites of Upper Pleistocene age in the Levant and adjacent regions of southwest Asia 
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in the Levant during the Upper Pleistocene. 
Figure 17 illustrates the distribution of the more 
important sites. 

There are still certain means whereby 
correlation within the Last Glacial/Last Pluvial 
can be firmly established between Europe and 
the Levant.’ Climatically determined stadials 
and interstadials are common to both areas and 


ho 


* The central situation of the Black Sea basin is of special 
interest in this regard since it forms a link between the two 
areas. The Pleistocene history of the European side of 
the basin, studied in detail by Russian, Roumanian and 
Bulgarian scientists, has been ably summarized by Pfannen- 
stiel (1944, 1950, 1951; cf. also Grahmann, 1937, Blanc 
1937) ; (1954) recently published a further 
summary as well as an excellent description of the Anato- 
lian shore 

Until the beginning of the Middle Pleistocene the closed 
basin was occupied by the brackish Chaudinsk lake. The 
later and larger Paleo-Euxine Sea is clearly of early Middle 
Pleistocene (= Mindel Glacial) age since 


Ering has 


1) its equivalent 
fluviatile (Corbicula fuminalis) deposits are overlain by 
morainic outwash of the Dneiper (=Riss) glaciation, and 
(2) such deposits (at Tirasopol) contain a mammalian 
fauna like Mosbach and Mauer. In this as well as the 
earlier Chaudinsk stage the fauna was of Caspian type, 
there being a connection with this latter inland basin via 
the four-hundred mile long Manych depression (cf. Berg, 
1950). At this time, during the 
the Mediterranean was some — 200 meters lower owing to 
the extension of the Mindel Blanc, 
1937a,b, 1942) 

Connection of the basin with the Mediterranean occurred 
when the Dardanelles were formed at the time of the 
slightly saline transgressive Uzunlar Sea. This transgres- 
sion, particularly well represented in southern Bessarabia 
(Pfannenstiel, 1950), clearly corresponds with the 
rhenian | stage of Great 


Romanian regression, 


(Elster) glaciation 


lyr- 
Interglacial age. A further 
transgression, the Karangat transgression, separated from 
the foregoing by a well-marked regression (corresponding 
to the Riss glacial) increased the salinity and brought in a 
richer Mediterranean marine fauna. 

The post-Karangat regression, clearly the equivalent of 
the Grimaldian, is well defined and during the Last Glacial 
Pluvial stage the basin was occupied by the semi-fresh and 
reduced Neo-Euxine Sea (see maps in Pfannenstiel, 1944, 
1950) ; at this time the fauna lost its Mediterranean char- 
acter and became like the contemporary Caspian (although 
this was subsequently reversed with the increasing salinity 
owing to post-glacial subsidence of the basin). 

In some regions, particularly in Bessarabia, it is possible 
to link Last Glacial continental deposits with this marine 
succession. For example Haase and Richter (1957) have 
recently given a careful description of the loess profile and 
weathering horizons near Constanta (Dobrudscha) which 
reveal a strikingly close similarity with the Upper Pleisto- 
cene succession established in Moravia-Slovakia (Prozek 
and LoZek, 1957) and in Lower Austria (Brandtner, 1954, 
1956). While such a succession is not well known along 
the Anatolian littoral, it is nevertheless reasonable to make 
the tentative correlations offered here of the southwest 
Asian sequence with that established in central and south- 
eastern Europe. 
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it is usually believed that cool to cold stadials 
in the former area correspond to damper and 
cooler stadials in southwestern Asia. Thus, the 
initial stadial of the Last Pluvial should 
equated with the initial stadial of the Last 
Glacial (=Stettin moraines of northern Europe, 
basal Recent Loess of the periglacial zones). 
The subsequent interstadial in the Levant should 
be equated with the well-marked warm ameliora- 
tion in Europe when there was some reforesta- 
tion and fairly extensive weathering (Fella- 
brunner soil, Rixdorf horizon, etc.). The re- 
mainder of the Last Pluvial should be equated 
with Late Glacial time (Brandenburg and sub- 
sequent retreat moraines of northern Europe, 
middle (and upper) Recent Loess of the peri- 
glacial zones), up to the post-glacial Allerod 
phase. It is probably still premature to corre- 
late apparent second interstadial in the 
Levant with an amelioration in the Late Glacial 
recognized in some parts of central Europe 
(Paudorf horizon of Austria and Moravia). 

A primary goal for future research in south- 
western Asia will be more precise delineation 
of Last Pluvial climatic phases. The deter- 
mination and characterization of specific 
datum line, like the apparently well-marked 
initial interstadial, is a particularly important 
objective; it would have great potential useful- 
ness in effecting both inter-regional and inter- 
areal correlations. Radiocarbon dates from 
the late Last Pluvial time range will eventually 
permit absolute correlation with various regions 
of Europe; but, to date, these determinations are 
almost entirely lacking. 


be 


an 


ot a 


There are only scant traces of human occupa- 
tion in the Levant prior to the Upper Pleistocene. 
Along the littoral remnants of Middle Acheulian 
hand-axe assemblages are known as well as 


atypical, frequently amorphous flake and 
chopper assemblages here designated Tabinian. 
Both are known in geological contexts. Their 
age is later Middle Pleistocene, although the 
latter was also present in the early Upper Pleisto- 
cene, where it occurs in two sites in archaeo- 
logical context. The relation of this latter type 
of assemblage, lacking in hand-axes, to the wide- 
spread Acheulian complex is still an unresolved 
problem. It is still altogether possible that it 
represented a particular and impoverished facies 
of the hand-axe complex adapted to special 
environmental or living conditions. 

In some places there are indications that the 
Levallois technique for flake production was 
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utilized jn the Closing Phases of the Middle 
Pleistocene. It was Presumably an integral 


Part of the Acheulian industria] Complex and 
Merely represented a Specific technique as is the 
Case in Western Europe and throughout Africa, 
However, there are Still no 800d-sized assem- 
blages from this range of time, and these Must 
be available before the matter can be 
The technique did not reach its zenith 
region until after the Last Interpluvial. 
that long Period fina] Acheulian 
industries ' Primarily of 
facies jn the Levant. 
Valley, however. as shown by 
the oasis of Kharga. an Acheulian 
facies developed Out of an evolved 
of non-Levallois facies at about 
(Caton-Thompson, 1946, 1952). 
The Levant is unique in revealing the appear- 
ance of a blade technique and a certain blade- 
tool largely of backed-blade points, 
In a terminal Acheulian industry of Last Inter- 
Pluvial age, 


settled. 
in this 
During 
flake biface 
Non-Levallois 

In the Nile 
the SUCCession in 
of Levallois 


typology, 


This represents the earliest indica- 
tion of the technique anywhere 
that its Origin may ultimately be found in the 
Southwest Asian area (although not necessarily 
in Palestine). It is of special interest that this 
initial “PPpearance was only SPoradic and short- 
lived and, with One exception (Upper Paleolithic 
Stage 0 at Yabrud), it did not reappear again 
until the Closing Phases of the initial Stadial of 
the Last Pluvial and then jn an emerging Upper 
IC context. 

It is tempting to view 


and SUgLests 


this sudden appearance 
of a blade technique and topology in an Achey- 
lian Context as the result of abrupt human 
iMmMigrations into the Levant littoral. Upper 
Paleolithic blade-too} industries are always found 
In Europe in With anatomically 
Modern People ; so jt Is €asy to make the further 
assumption that in the Levant such 
Peoples were truly Homo Sapiens, 
of the theory of [1 
Sapiens hybridization, 
human 


association 


Migrant 


Proponents 
/ensis— J] 


by the 


nNeandertha- 
as evidenced 


remains from the Mousterian 
levels at Mount Carmel {and Dijebe] Qafzeh). 
could use this to SUpport their argument. 


the human 
et-Taban are 


However. remains from level of 
too fragmentary {O provide an 
“swer and in fact may be interpreted in another 
Way (Howell, 1958). Moreover the blade-too| 
occurrence at et-Taban SURZEStive of 4 
true Occupation horizon as is the Case of the 
(WO vounger Upper Paleolithi, O levels at 


is not 
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Yabrud. The “blade-tools”’ in 
Micoquian occur at three Main horizons in level] 
E: (1) at the base of Ey, (2) toward the upper 
third of Ey, and (3) at the base of E,: however. 
these “were associated With a Much greater 
Number of bifaces and Yabrudian side-scrapers"’ 
(Garrod, 1956). 

The Widespread development in this area of 
the Mousterian industrial complex occurred 
during the first Stadial of the Last Pluvial. It 
Persisted into the subsequent interstadial when 
there js evidence of the eMergence of the blade- 
tool complex of the Upper Paleolithic. Within 
the Mousterian industrial Complex of the area 
there are Several facies distinguishable on tech- 
nological and /or 'ypological] STounds and these 
May also have some SCographica] and /or chrono- 
logical Significance. There are some Signs of 
development. aS well as local Variation. Within 
Particular facies, 

A Mousterian of 


Levallois facies, usually 
locally termed '-€valloiso-Mousterian Was com- 
Mon over Much of southwestern Asia. It has 


been found along the littoral, in 
in the Judean 
Lebanon Mountains, ; 
A final Stage of the industry is also known from 
Bisitun Cave in the fastern slopes of the Zagros 


the uplands of 


Galilee, in Desert. In the 


range (Coon, 1951). Recent work SUg¢ests 
that it was also Present in the Taurus Moun- 
tains of Asia Minor, judging from the work of 


Kékten 
Antaly 4); it overlay 


(1955) in of Karain (near 


a Tabanian-like assemblage 


the Cave 


and an Mtercalated hand-axe industry, It is 
also well known in the adjacent “reas south of 
the Mediterranean, in Egypt both at Kharga 


Oasis (Caton-Thompson, 1946, and the 


Fayum Depression (Caton-] hompson and Gard- 


ner, 1934) and farther West in Cyrenaican 
Libya (McBurney and Hey, 1955: McBurney. 
Trevor and Wells, 1953). In all such regions 


the industry dates from the initial Phase of the 
Last Pluvial Stage, 

In some Sites, as 
Yabrud (1), 
human occupation, 
can be Studied 
Taban (in three 
refinement of the 
disappearance of 
touched Points to 
use of 
levels) 


et -Tabiin, 
where there 
development 


Djebel Qafzeh 


and Was 


repeated 

and Variation 
Within the industry, At ef 
levels) there was Progressive 
Levallois technique, gradual 
hand-axes, a shift from re 
side-scrapers, and increased 
burins, At Djebel Qafzeh (in 
there 


S€ven 


Was Mitially the same bercentage 
INCrease jn side-scrapers, but with reversal of the 
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trend subsequently ; the same was true in general 
for burins. The upper nine levels of Shelter | 
at Yabrud reveal particularly well the nature and 
variety of technologico-typological fluctuations 
(table 8). The Levallois technique was well 
developed throughout, striking platforms were 
well prepared and the usual Mousterian of Leval- 
lois facies 


typology (numerous side-scrapers, 


burins, 


and and 


hand-axes) 


points, some generally 
In two levels 
(9, 5), however, the typology changed markedly, 


although the technique remained basically the 


ho 


was characteristic. 


same; side-scrapers were not common, points 
were fairly frequent, while notched and denticu- 
late tools were particularly These 
features, also present to some extent in another 
level indicate a of the 
not hitherto in the 
It bears a rather striking 
a comparable and 


humerous. 


(7), distinctive facies 


Mousterian encountered 


southwest Asian area. 


similarity to sporadically 
recurrent denticulate Mousterian facies in south- 
ern France (Bordes, 1953a, 6, 1955; Bordes and 
Bourgon, 1951). It appears to have represented 
an alteration in tool-kit in relation to specific 
needs dictated by the particular way of life, 
rather than a change conditioned by environ- 
mental circumstances. 

The Mousterian of Yabrudian 
facies, locally termed Yabrudio-Mousterian, has 
been found thus far only in this region at the 
Yabrud the Anti-Lebanon Mountains. 
It preceded a Mousterian industry of Levallois 
facies and was distinguished by a Mousterian 
flake technique of discoidal and other cores, 
generally rare or absent hand-axes, and a high 
proportion of side-scrapers, both straight and 
curved varieties, and particularly the angular- 
scraper; points were present, but in small num- 
bers, as were burins 


distinctive 


site in 


and keeled-scrapers. ‘There 
was some similarity between this industry and 
the earlier non-Levallois (Yabrudian) facies of 


final Acheulian, but with 


only reference to 


technique and some aspects of the typology of 
the flake-tool component. It 
parallelled by 


was most closely 
the Charentian, or Mousterian 
of La Quina facies, of southern France, as 
Bordes (1955; also 1953a, 6) has noted. This 
facies was also present, however, in other more 
adjacent areas (fig. 18), such as southern central 
\sia (Teshik-Tash; Amir-Temir) (Okladnikov 
et al., 1949; Movius, 1953a, 6), perhaps in the 
northern slaughter of 
Il’skaia) 1935; Gorodtsov, 
1941), (Chokurcha-Koba; 


Caucasus site 


(open 
1929, 


Crimea 


(Zamiatnin, 
and in the 
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Kiik-Koba upper levels; Starosel’je) (Ernst, 
1935 ; Bonch-Osmolovskii, 1935, 1940; Formosov, 
1954). This particular distribution seems to 
indicate an eastern industrial province and, if the 
Last Interglacial age of Teshik-Tash cave is 
correct, perhaps an easterly origin. The other 
localities all date from the initial phase of the 
Last Glacial/ Pluvial. There is, however, no evi- 
dence at all to support a conclusion of racial 
migration as a factor in bringing about the 
industrial parallel between southwestern Europe 
and this eastern province. It would appear 
more likely that certain fundamental similarities 
in ways of life were responsible for the resem- 
blance. 

An industry based on the blade technique 
occurred in two horizons (15, 13) in the succes- 
sion of non-Levallois Mousterian levels at 
Yabrud. True prismatic blade cores and punched 
blades were produced and the typology 
typically 


Was 
Upper Paleolithic: numerous burins, 
some end-scrapers and steep-scrapers, and a few 
curved blunted-back blade points. 
later than the 
points with a hand-axe 


This mani- 
occurrence of blade 
industry at Mount 
Carmel, and representing distinctive intercalated 


festation, 


occupation levels, suggests again the significance 
of this area for the origin of the blade-tool 
tradition. Neither at this time, nor earlier, are 
there comparable expressions in any other parts 
of Eurasia or Africa. It is altogether likely that 
it will be found in the hilly regions adjoining 
the Anatolian plateau. A shelter south of the 
village of Adivaman, containing alluvial deposits 
of an affluent of the Euphrates River, provided 
Pittard (1928) with an assemblage of numerous 
Upper Paleolithic scraper types in a Mousterian 
context of denticulates, side-scrapers, burins, 
flakes, and cores. 

This industry, here termed Upper Paleolithic 
stage 0, represented the initial appearance of the 
Upper Paleolithic, although for reasons still un- 
explained it failed to persist and was replaced 
by the Mousterian of Levallois facies. Its 
fleeting appearance during the initial phase of 
the Last Pluvial would suggest temporary 
encampment of a passing group of blade-tool 
hunters rather than autochthonous 
development of the earlier peoples. Future 
discoveries of such a manifestation, particularly 
in association with human skeletal remains, may 
provide a solution to this important and puzzling 
problem. 

Southwestern 


using an 


Asia was allied with Europe 
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18. Prehistoric sites of Upper Pleistocene age in regions adjacent to southwest Asia. 


Base map through the kindness of Prof. R. J. Braidwood.) 
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during the late Pleistocene as part of the broad 
area of Eurasia characterized by the blade-tool 
industrial complex designated Upper Paleolithic. 
It thus its earlier cultural resemblance 
with Africa, both north and south of the Sahara, 
where an epi-Levallois technique and typology 
prevailed until the onset of post-pluvial times. 
Several workers, recognizing the difficulty of 
deriving the Upper Paleolithic industrial mani- 
festations from the western European region, 
have sought 
the 
developments. 


lost 


Asian for 
antecedents of these European 

Thus, Breuil (1912, 1937), in 
his classic discussion of the Upper Paleolithic, 
wrote: “Our especially its 
western part, is a cul de sac towards which waves 
of humanity, arriving from the east or the south 
due to unknown impulses, became mixed and 
superimposed — their Garrod (1937, 
1938), first integrating newly acquired 
data from the Levant, pointed out that “if we 
take more distant regions into account it becomes 


in the southwest area 


specific 


Kuropean world, 


traces.”’ 
when 


clear that the French sequence is the result of 
successive immigrations, superimposed, perhaps, 
certain of 


place.”’ 


on a amount Variation 


local and 
She recognized the 
importance and influence of two main industrial 
the might 
have been centered on the Iranian plateau or 
even farther east), and the Gravettian (situated 
in northeastern Europe and evolved from an 
earlier Chatelperronian of rather obscure origin). 
From these “Aurignacian and Gravettian centres 


development in 


stocks, \urignacian (whose origin 


migrations move into central and eastern Europe 
along the southern edge of the ice sheet, and 
cultures which in their homelands tend to remain 
distinct and exclusive succeed and influence each 


other, until at the extreme limit of their journey 
we get the characteristic French sequence, W hich 
for so long was used as a standard for the rest 


of the world” (Garrod, 1938). 
distinguishing 


Peyrony (1948), 
Chatelperronian 
Aurignacian industrial 
patterns added racial significance to these main 
Upper Paleolithic industries. He 


a first wave of Combe-Capelle type men, forced 
probably by another, Cro-Magnon type, which ex- 
panded into the south of Russia, into central Europe 
and into southwest France. 


Perigordian (= 


and Gravettian) and 


recognized 


It was followed, a little 
by the Cro-Magnons 
who took possession of the Balkans, some tribes 
stopping in central Europe; then, pushing westward, 
they arrived in Gaul they drove those of 
Combe-Capelle from most of the shelters which they 
occupied, 


later geologically speaking, 


where 
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The long need present for more intensive 
local studies of the Upper Paleolithic in Europe 
has been partially met in recent years, and as a 
result regional developments at particular time 
levels are beginning to be delineated and under- 
stood. Attention has been focussed on certain 
very broad typological resemblances between 
western 


some European and some southwest 


manifestations. Unfortunately, this has 
tended to obscure the equally 
significant differences 


Asian 
or even more 
which exist and fre- 
quently to disregard the basic problem of whether 
these are of the same or different ages. A partial 
solution can now be offered for this latter 
problem. 

It is quite clear that there are no simple or 
straightforward equivalences between Upper 
Paleolithic industries of southwestern Asia and 
those of various regions of Europe at specified 
times during the Last Glacial/Pluvial. There is 
little evidence to support the theory, however 
framed, of successive westerly-directed migra- 
tions of peoples carrying specific Upper Paleo- 
lithic industries. There is evidence, however, 
both in the Last Interpluvial at Mount Carmel 
(et-Tabiin) and in the initial stadial of the Last 
Pluvial in the Anti-Lebanon mountains (Ya- 
brud), that antecedents of the Upper Paleo- 
lithic blade-tool complex were present in the 
Levant at a relatively early time. Somewhere 
in this area the complex had its origin, in the 
early part of the Upper Pleistocene, and the 
basic technique, as well as certain typological 
elements passed into the European continent, 
very likely as a result of the geographic expansion 
of anatomically modern man (Howell, 1958). 
The development of specific Upper Paleolithic 
industries is another separate matter, however, 
and in 
data at specific time levels. 

The first recognized stage (1) of the Upper 
Paleolithic of southwestern Asia had 
in the Mousterian (of Levallois facies). 
This industry appeared toward the close of the 
first stadial, but is best known in the subsequent 
drier interstadial. In the earlier instance, 
represented in the lower levels of Ksar 'Akil 
[and perhaps in Shelter I (level 9) at Yabrud J, 
it appeared in a typical Mousterian context. 
The included 
steep-scrapers and burins; the blade-core tech- 
nique was typical and characteristic. 


must be considered terms of regional 


its roots 
local 


inventory end-scrapers, some 


During 
the interstadial it progressively lost more and 
more of the 


Levallois technique component 
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While the blade technique and blade-too] 
typology became Predominant. The Emireh 
point, Which Garrod (1951, 1953) has used to 
characterize this industry, Was not Present jn 
the earliest occurence : When it “Ppeared later 


IC Was both ©xtremely rare and Short-lived. At 
this time the Levallois element included typical 
Points, side-scrapers and associated flake-tools 
Characteristic of the Mousterian of Levallois 
i The blade-too| element Was of general 

Pper Paleolithic aspect: and included blade 
“nd-scrapers. rare steep- and ©ore-scrapers, rare 


facies. 


blunted-back blades and rare burins, Steep- 
and ©0re-scrapers. burins. and blunted-back 
blades (which became More — slender and 


Straighter) Increased in Proportions Within the 
development of this Stage and the 


Krems Point 
Made its appearance. 


Stage 2 of this industry, 
Stadial age, shows relatively little 
further development COMPared to More evolved 
«ssemblages of Stage ]. Both in the latter, and 


2, there are natural «ntecedents to the 


Characteristic typology of the 
subsequent Stages (3-5) 

This earlier Upper Paleolithic Manifestation 
Was unique to the Levant and there Were no 
Clear-cyt affinities With [ Pper Paleolithic assem - 
blages of COMParable age in Europe. A distinc. 
tive stage name, Emiran aS proposed by Garrod, 


of second 


In Stage 


Closely related 


'S entirely Warranted. An analogous. but dis- 
tinct Manifestation Was the Chatelperronian 
With a Purely loca] distribution in southern 
France toward the end of the first interstadia] 


of the Last Glacial; jx is known approxi- 
Mately (Wenty-five Sites, but its relation to the 
Preceding Mousteriay Complex js still not well 
understood (Breuil. 1911. Delporte. 1955). In 
the «ssemblages of evolved Phases of Stage ]. 
and of Stage 2, there are some resemblances to 
‘from the central Danubian 
of Krems-Hundsteig 


from 


those loess Stations 


and Obermaier. 


1909) and Senftenberg. dated to the onset of the 
second Stadia] of the Last Glacial] (Brandtner. 
1950, 1954, 1956) these have Yielded an early 
Variety of (typical) Aurignacian industry, How- 


ever, the latter CONntains Certain elements (Conical 


Scrapers, Stranculated Which were not 


Present in the Levant. 

In the third Stage of the Levant 
lithic there 
'ypology, 


l Pper Paleo- 


Was a Marked Change in 


industria] 
This Stage “PPeared toward the end 
of the Second stadia] and was the characteristic 
industry during « 
more 


subsequent drier, Perhaps 


Continental Phase; the latter may 


have 
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represented a distinctive interstadial. The in- 
Was dominated by Various forms of 

The Numbers of Steep-scrapers in- 
markedly, Nosed-scrapers were present 
'N Considerable quantity and end-scrapers were 
numerous. Burins Were also more abundant 
and varied in type than Previously and included 
Considerable Prismatic types. The Krems point 
Was more “ommMon and jn 4 proportion com- 
Parable to that of the burin Component. The 
Levallois technique Was stil] utilized, but repre- 
sented only a small part of the total. Predomi- 
nantly blade-too| assemblage. 

There was further 
industry during the 
drier climate. In this (fourth) 
scrapers were even more 
SCrapers were more 


dustry 
Scrapers. 
creased 


Within this 
this phase of 
Stage 
abundant. 
numerous, and end-scrapers 
still were very common : flake-scrapers also were 
Present while round-scrapers were relatively: 
few in numbers. Burins became Progressive], 
more and included increasing poly- 
hedric Some were stil] Present, 
but in Krems point 
here were 
technique. 
earlier, there Was 
Points and awls; 
a single example of split-base bone point 
i area. A stil] inadequately 

this industry, recognized 
as Stage 5, continued into a final damper Stadial, 
There Was still the 
tools, Particularly 


develo, ment 
remainder of 

Steep- 
nosed- 


Numerous 


forms, Points 


Levallois 
By about Or slightly 
occasional use of simple 
but only 

is known 
known 


bone 


successor to 


same emphasis On scraper 
Steep-scrapers and blade end- 
“rapers, but flake- and round-scrapers tended to 
disappear and buring y ere less common : blunted- 
back blade Points, Mostly Curved, but occasion- 
ally Straight, were also utilized. 


lese stages al] represent development Within 


a single Upper Paleolithic industry, It bore 
some broad typological] resemblances to the 
Well-known Aurignacian Which had a central 
and southwester; European distribution. It 
lacked Many of the characteristic European 


elements, 


however, and was sufficiently distine- 


tive to Merit a special name. The term Antelian, 
from the Cave 


Which 


of Antelias, 
“Akil is 


Previously 


In the same wadi jn 
Ksar 
(1933) 


located, js “Ppropriate. 10 


Rust this 


used the term in 

” Since this Was written Garrod 1957) has Published a 
short summary of the Levant | Pper Paleolithic, Utilizing 
the Stages Suggested by Neuville 1951) She has alse 
applied the term Antelian to these assemblages distinguish- 


’ Antelian and stage 4 as Upper Antelian 
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treatment of the as- 
semblages from Shelter II at Yabrud. 


It has even been suggested in the past that 


sense in his preliminary 


this southwest Asian manifestation was prob- 


ably the source for the Aurignacian development 


While there now seems to be little 
question that the Upper Paleolithic of Europe 
from a_ broadly southwest Asian 
source, one not unlike the industry found in the 
middle levels (15, 13) of Shelter I at Yabrud, 
little evidence to support its 
derivation from the Antelian 
fact several important facts controvert such a 
(1) The Aurignacian of 


in Europe. 


originated 


there is direct 


industry. In 
theory : western and 
southwestern Europe was earlier (early second 
stadial of the Last Glacial)'! than its possible 
the Levant, and (2) the former 


had a 


‘ancestor’ in 
natural antecedent in eastern- 


(circum-Carpathian 


industry 
region ) 
industry, with 
split-based bone points and Lautsch or Mladé« 
bone points, dated from the first interstadial 
of the Last Glacial stage (Vértes, 1954a, b, 1956; 
Narr, 1954). It ranged broadly 
Transdanubia in through the central 
Danubian area into the Schwabian Alps and 
perhaps even the lhe 
\ntelian of the Levant the 
\urignacian of Europe, owing to the high and 
characteristic scraper (and 
and the lamellar 
many of the distinctive European features were 


central Europe 


where an early Aurignacian 


also from 


the east 


Rhineland. 
resembled 


eastern 


indeed 


burin) 
retouch. 


component 
use of However, 
absent (use of bone for spear heads and polishers, 
strangulated and Aurignacian blades, fine busked 
burins) ; moreover, some elements, like the Krems 
point, played a quite distinctive role only in 
the Antelian of the Levant. An 
probably similar in typology 
the Antelian of the 


industry, 
and perhaps in 


age to southwest Asian 

' Unfortunately, not a single radiocarbon date is as vet 
available from any of the numerous western European 
\urignacian sites. The only date from an occupation site 
of the early phase of the Main Wiirm is +30,310+250 yrs. 
(GRO-1287) (de Vries, 1958) for Willendorf site I (strati- 
graphically equivalent to horizon 6 of the famous Willen- 
dorf II site) 

2 One such horizon, in Istall6sk6 cave (Vértes and others, 
1955) in the Bikk Mountains of Hungary, has been radio- 
+ 30,670+500 yrs. (GRO-1501) (de Vries, 
1958). A slightly older date, +31,840+250 yrs. (GRO 
1273), has been obtained by de Vries from a hearth in 
horizon 4 of the Willendorf II site, also of interstadial 
(=Géttweig) age. From and other radiocarbon 
determinations, it would appear that this interstadial had 
a duration of about twelve thousand years, ending ap- 
proximately thirty thousand years ago (cf. Movius, 1959). 


carbon dated to 


these, 
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area, was also practiced in Transcaucasia (Devis 
Khvreli) (Nioradze, 1935) and in the Crimea 
(Sjuren I) (Bonch-Osmolovskii, 1935; Hanéar, 
1937, 1942); some later, and probably derived 
expressions of this industry have also been found 
in Transcaucasia (Khergulis Klde, Taro Klde, 
Virchow’s Cave) (Field and Prostov, 1936) and 
in the upper levels of the Sjuren I shelter (fig. 
18). The most easterly extension of this mani- 
festation would appear to be that 
in the lower loessic zones of the Kara 
shelter in the foothills of the 
Kush, some 3,000 feet above sea level 
1957). 
dicate an age of > 32,000 years ago, probably 
around 35,000 yvears (Coon and Ralph, 1955). 


recovered 
Kamar 
Hindu 


(Coon, 


northern 


Several radiocarbon determinations in- 


The Levant evidence tends to suggest strong 
cultural influences central 
source, probably hilly and forested environments 
to which the basic industry was adapted. 
led to the particular southwest 


manifestation on the one hand and the analogous, 


from a European 
Phis 
European 


\sian mani- 
This would account for 
the later appearance and longer persistence of 
the Antelian compared with the briefer Aurigna- 


but separate and later, southwest 
festation on the other. 


cian expression in western Europe. It is im- 
possible to derive the Antelian industry, and 
presumably those industries of the Caucasus and 
Crimea also, directly from western Europe as 
(1953) has recently suggested. This 
imply either widespread migration of 
peoples or long-distance cultural diffusion 
through different cultures and 
for neither of which there is supporting evidence 


Garrod 
would 


environments 


in the archaeological record. 

A final stage of the Upper Paleolithic in the 
Levant dates from the close of the Last Pluvial 
stage, probably around ten to twelve thousand 
ago. Microlithic blade-tools, including 
diminutive triangles and lunates, made their 
first appearance at that time. The lithic inven- 
tory included narrow, elongate blunted- 
back bladelets, obliquely-truncated bladelets, 
and shouldered or notched bladelets. Normal- 
sized blade-tools were also utilized, although 
these were reduced in size compared to earlier 
stages of the Upper Paleolithic; included were 
end-scrapers, only occasional flake- and round- 


years 


also 


scrapers, a fair number of burins, largely angular 
and only rarely of prismatic type. The steep- 
and nosed-scraper component, so well developed 
in the preceding Antelian, had practically 
disappeared. Several terminal food-gathering 
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facies, perhaps even phases, are known in the 
Levant. The Kebaran was present along the 
littoral and in the inland hills of Palestine and 
the Lebanon while the Falitian 
probably slightly later, on the 
Lebanon slopes. 

The backed-blade manifestation very 
belated in the Levant compared with all of 
Europe. In southwestern Europe the char- 
acteristic (Upper) Périgordian (Gravettian) in- 
dustries were present in Aquitanian France some 
twenty-four thousand years ago.'* An eastern 
equivalent, in the central Danubian loess lands, 
is of broadly the same age (or only a few thou- 
sand | 


Was present, 


Anti- 


eastern 


Was 


years younger).'4 he persistence of the 
\ntelian in the Levant seems to have been due 
to the environmental conditions of late pluvial 
climate, along the littoral, and in the upland 
regions farther inland, there was undoubtedly 
considerable expansion of woodland. These 
would seem to have been the more choice human 
habitat zones. They undoubtedly 
ant effects upon man’s 


There was_ probably 


had attend- 
tool-making habits. 
relatively little pressure 
for cultural change and for shifting occupation 
in comparison with the radical environmental 
transformations brought about by the Sub- 
arctic, continental late glacial climate of central 
and eastern Europe. 

The backed-bladelet development, which 
spread rapidly over Europe from a source still 
unknown and in relation to specific hunting 
practices involving large mammals, frequently 
in herds, only penetrated the area at the end 


of pluvial times. When it does appear in the 


Levant it has a generalized form and accom- 


panies a microlithic assemblage. “There was no 


manifestation comparable to the 


Gravettian, 
'8 Two radiocarbon dates have been determined from 
hearth charcoal in a Périgordian 4 occupation level of the 
Abri Pataud, Les Eyzies, Dordogne (Movius ,1955) ; these 
are: +23,600+800 yrs. (W-151) and +24,000+1,000 yrs 
(W152) 1955). 

'4 Several radiocarbon dates are available from so-called 
“Eastern Gravettian” open-air camp sites of Moravia and 
Lower Austria (de Vries, 1958). 
above the Paudorf soil horizon (late phase of the Main 
Wiirm), is Pavlov Pollau Klima, 1954a, 1957a,b), 
adjacent to Dolni Véstonice, dated at +24,800+150 yrs. 
(GRO-1325), perhaps very slightly older than the Péri- 
gordian 4 at Abri Pataud. ‘Two sites in the upper part of 
the Paudorf horizon, the famous Dolni Véstonice (Moravia 
(Absolon, 1938a,, 1953; Klima, 
19545, Aggsbach (Felgenhauer, 
1951) (Lower Austria), have been dated at 25,600+170 yrs 
GRO-1286) and 25,600+100 yrs. (GRO-1327), 
tively. 


Rubin and Suess, 


The youngest, situated 


1945; Knor and others, 
19576) encampment and 


respec 


PLEISTOCE! 
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Solutrian, or Magdalenian, the latter tending 
toward some microlithism, of 
southwestern Europe. 


central and 
Industrial specializations 
of the steppe-lands of eastern Europe (which 
might be termed Kostienkian or Willendorfian) 
such as partial or complete bifacial retouching 
of projectile points, shouldering or tanging 
of points, development of unique burin types, 
a special ritualistic and decorative art in bone, 
ivory, and stone, were apparently not adopted 
at all in this area. 
Kurdistan, 


Only in the case of southern 
where there are signs of a_ local 
facies (Zarzian) of the final Upper Paleolithic, 
is there evidence of some spread of specifically 
east European features in tool types. 
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DESCRIPTIONS 


19 fabinian. 1-—-Burin; 2—Point; 3—Scraper; 
4--Notched flake; 5—Core-scraper; 6—Chopper; 
7—Notched flake; 8—Flake scraper; 9—Denticulate 
flake. Scale: 2/3. (Nos. 1-4 from et-Tabiin G, 
redrawn from Garrod and Bate, 1937; Nos. 6-9 from 
Oumm Qatafa Ge, G;, F, redrawn from Neuville, 1951 


20. Upper Acheulian. 1-—Sublanceolate hand-axe ; 
2—Subcordiform hand-axe; 3—Cordiform hand-axe ; 
4—Straight side-scraper; 5-—-Convex  side-scraper ; 
6—Convex  side-scraper; 7—-Flake scraper; 8 
Chopper; 9—Levallois tortoise core; 10—Levallois 
core. Scale: 2/3 All from et-Tabin F; nos. 1-3 
redrawn from Garrod and Bate, 1937; nos. 4-10 
drawn from the University of Chicago collections 


21. Micoquian. 1—Point; 2—-Flake end-scraper ; 
3—Straight side-scraper ; 4-5—-Angular side-scrapers ; 
6—Steep-scraper; 7—-9—Hand-axes. Scale 2/3 

Nos. 1-7 from et-Tabin Ed, nos. 8-9 from et- 
labiin Ec; all redrawn from Garrod and Bate, 1937.) 

22. Micoquian. 1—-Angle burin; 2—5—Blunted- 
back blades; 6—Retouched blade; 7—-Convex side- 
scraper; 8—Double side-scraper; 9—Convex side- 
scraper; 10-11—Angular side-scrapers; 12—Round 
scrapers; 13—Elongate retouched point; 14—Re- 
touched Levallois point; 15—-16—Hand-axes. Scale 
2/3 (Nos. 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15 from et-Tabin 
Ea, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 11, 16 from et-Tabiin Ed; all 
redrawn from Garrod and Bate, 1937.) 

23. Mousterian of Levallois facies. 1—-2—Re- 
touched points; 3—Flake angle burin; 4—Polyhedric 
burin; 5—Circular steep-scraper; 6—Convex side- 
scraper; 7—Straight side-scraper; 8—Levallois core 
(for slender triangular flakes) ; 9—Circular Levallois 
core. Scale: 2/3. (All from et-Tabin: nos. 7, 9 
from B, nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 from C, nos. 1, 5 from D; 
all redrawn from Garrod and Bate, 1937.) 


24. Mousterian of Yabrudian facies. 1-3—Angular 
side-scrapers; 4-——-Straight side-scraper; 5—Double 
side-scraper; 6—Convex  side-scraper; 7—Pointed 
steep-scraper; 8—Steep-scraper; 9—Point; 10-11 

Borers; 12—Linguate scraper. Scale: 2/3. (All 
from Yabrud Shelter I, level 22, except no. 


12 from 
level 23; all redrawn from Rust, 1950.) 


25. Micro-Mousterian. 1-4—Retouched Levallois 
points; 5—Mousterian point; 6—Burin; 7—Round 
scraper; 8—Side- and notched-scraper; 9-10—Flake 
scrapers; 11—12—Denticulate flakes; 13-14—Diminu- 
tive retouched flakes; 15—-18—Retouched flakes; 19 
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FIGURES 19-34 


Irregular discoidal core ; 20—21——Discoidal cores ; 22 
Semi-prismatic core (for flake-blades). Scale: 2/3. 
(All from Yabrud Shelter I, level 5; all redrawn from 
Rust, 1950.) 


26. Upper Paleolithic 0. 1—Blunted-back blade; 
2—Angle burin; 3-4—Blade end-scrapers; 5— Ob- 
versely-retouched blade end-scraper; 6—Flake end- 
scraper; 7—Nosed-scraper; 8—Steep-scraper; 9 

Mafginally-retouched flake; 10—Retouched blade; 
11-12—Prismatic blade cores. Scale: 2/3 All 
from Yabrud Shelter I, level 15; all redrawn 


trom 
Rust, 1950.) 


27. Upper Paleolithic 1. 1-2—-Emireh points; 


3-4—-Triangular Levallois points; 5—6—Blunted-back 
blades ; 7-8—Krems points; 9—Straight side-scraper ; 
10—Levallois convex side-scraper; 11—Flake semi- 
steep scraper; 12—Flake scraper; 13—Flake end- 
scraper; 14——-Elongate flake steep-scraper ; 15—-Blade 
end-scraper; 16—Steep-scraper; 17—Pointed flake 
with edge retouch; 18—Notched blade; 19—Burin 
end-scraper ; 20—Flake burin; 21—Disc; 22—Leval- 
lois tortoise core; 23—Prismatic blade core. Scale: 
2/3. (All from el-Emireh, except no. 2 ( el-Wad G) 
and nos. 20, 22-23 (el-Wad F); all redrawn from 
Garrod, 1955, 1952, respectively.) 


28. Upper Paleolithic 2. 1-4——Blunted-baek blades ; 
Angle burin; 6—Angle burin, oblique truncation ; 
Polyhedric burin; 8-11—Flake end-scrapers; 12 

Blade end-scrapers; 13-14--Flake  steep-scrapers; 

15—Retouched flake-blade. Scale: 2/3. (All from 

Erq el-Ahmar level F, except nos. 4, 7, 11, 15 from 

level E; all redrawn from Neuville, 1951.) 


29. Upper Paleolithic 3. 1—Triangular point; 2 


Chatelperron point; 3-4—Krems points; 5—Poly- 
hedric burin; 6—Busked burin; 7—Flat burin; 8 
Round scraper ; 9—Blade end-scraper ; 10—11—-Cortex 
flake end-scrapers; 12-14——-Steep-scrapers; 15-18 
Nosed-scrapers; 19—Bilaterally-retouched blade; 20 
21—Bone points (broken). Scale: 2/3. (All from 
el-Wad level E, except nos. 20-21 from Yabrud Shelter 
II, level 4; all redrawn from Garrod and Bate, 1937, 
and Rust, 1950, respectively.) 


30. Upper Paleolithic 4. 1—Triangular point; 
2—3—Elongate, bilaterally-retouched blade points; 
4—5—Angle burins; 6—Bec-de-flite burin; 7—Poly- 
hedric burin ; 8—Busked burin ; 9—Blade end-scraper ; 
10—Cortex flake end-scrapers; 11—-Cortex flake side- 
end-scraper; 12—Bilaterally-retouched blade end- 
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scraper; 13—Flake scraper; 14~-18—Steep-scrapers ; truncation; 13-14—-Borer-ended retouched bladelet ; 
19-23—Nosed-scrapers ; 24—Semi-round scraper ; 25 15—Micro-burin; 16—Angle burin on _ retouched 
Unilaterally-retouched large blade; 26—Bone awls. truncated blade; 17—Bec-de-flite burin; 18—Steep- 
Scale: 2/3. (All from el-Wad level D, except no. 26 scraper; 19—Retouched blade. Scale: 2/3. (Nebe- 
from el-Kebarah level D; all redrawn from Garrod kian, all from Yabrud Shelter III, levels 6 and 7; 
and Bate, 1937, and Garrod, 1954, respectively.) all redrawn from Rust, 1950.) 

‘ " s 7 7 >, sed C ~L- ¢ > t ( es ' s : ° 
31. Upper Paleolithic 5. 1-—3—Blunted-back blades; 1~7—Blunted-back blade points (Falitian points) ; 

ea , may ; : 8—Blunted-back blade; 9—Backed-bladelet; 10 
4—Flake end-scrapers; 5—Blade end-scrapers; 6 , 

7 ee ; y Truncated, semi-backed bladelet; 11-13—Backed- 
Round scraper; 7—9—Steep-scrapers; 10—Hollow- ; ; 
a5 ; a ae ail ie bladelets truncated with end and marginal retouch; 
ended angle burin; 11—Beaked burin; 12—-15—Poly- A . 

- . oe . , 17. 14-15—-Double-truncated bladelets with end retouch; 
hedric burins. Scale: 2/3. (All from el-Wad level C; a : ; 
O veleees tetin Gaseed and Mies: 2608 ) 16—Retouched truncated bladelets; 17—Polyhedric 
; , : : ig eas burin; 18—Micro-burin; 19—Angle burin; 20-21 
32. Upper Paleolithic 6 (Kebaran). 1—3—Backed- Blade end-scrapers. Scale: 2/3.  (Falitian, all from 
bladelet ; 4-6—Truncated backed-bladelet ; 7—Dimin- Yabrud Shelter III, level 3 
utive Gravette point ; 8—Small atypical Chatelperron 1950.) 

int ; 9—Straight backed-blade ; 10—C -d backed- : as , 
ee ae acne 6 ; wae pneaeedt 34. Upper Paleolithic 6 (Zarzian). 1—Shouldered 
blade; 11—Truncated backed-blade; 12—Bec-de- : 

- i . . . . points ; 2—Blunted-back blade ; 3—Truncated backed- 
flite burin; 13—Polyhedric burin; 14-15—Blade 

ocd bladelet; 4-8—Backed-bladelets; 9—Inversely-re- 
end-scrapers; 16—Discoidal scraper. Scale: 2/3 : . ee 

; ‘ ‘ : touched blade; 10—Angle burin; 11-12—Bec-de-flfite 
All from el-Kebarah level C; all redrawn from Tur- ; ; 
ville-Petre. 1932.) burins; 13—Strangulated blade; 14—Bilaterally- 

oe Cor notched blade; 15-17—Blade end-scrapers; 18—Cir- 

33. Upper Paleolithic 6 (Nebekian, Falitian). cular scraper; 19—Discoidal scraper; 20-21—Steep- 
1-5—Curved backed-bladelet; 6—Straight backed- scrapers; 22—Pyramidal steep-scraper; 23—Core- 
bladelet; 7—Tanged backed-bladelet; 8—End-trun- scraper; 24—-Core-chopper; 25—Pointed bone frag- 
cated backed-bladelet; 9—Backed-bladelet; 10 ments; 26——Perforated schist pendant. Scale: 2/3 
Retouched truncated bladelet ; 11—Truncated straight except nos. 25-26 which are 1/1). (All from Zarzi 
backed-bladelet; 12—Bladelet with double’ end level B; all redrawn from Garrod, 1930.) 


; all redrawn from Rust, 
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FOREWORD 


Tuts brief study has one major purpose: to 
fill in a gap which has long existed in the his- 
toriography of Spanish Protestantism. The 
many histories of this subject, particularly those 
of the nineteenth century, have always ignored 
the first twenty vears of Spanish Protestantism, 
to concentrate on the decades from 1540, with 
particular emphasis on the great autos de fe 
which destroyed the Protestant communities of 
Seville and Valladolid the late 1550’s and 
early 1560's. The little attention given to the 
early years has been confined to the Erasmist 
and [lluminist movements, neither of which was 
properly Protestant. 

No 
decades 
a unified 


in 


here 
Spanish 


claim is 


of 


that the first 


Protestantism 


made two 


constitute 
organized heresy. The 
events described herein serve mostly to empha- 
size the almost hysterical fear which the spectre 
of Martin Luther created in Spain from the very 
beginning, and the unpleasant aspects of human 
personality in the grip of such fears. 

In addition to the narrative material, | have 
included an appendix of hitherto unpublished 
documents the 


pict ure of 


from Inquisition archives in 


Madrid, bringing together in one place the 
scattered remains of what was once a vast body of 
original material on early Spanish Lutheranism. 

I wish to express Mv appreciation to Srta. 
Maria Natividad Moreno Don 
Luis Belda, archivist and director 
respectively of the Archivo Histérico Nacional 
in Madrid, for their friendly assistance in locating 
documents Thanks are due to 


Professor Kenneth Setton of the University of 


Garbayo and 


Sanchez 


there. also 
Pennsylvania, who kindly arranged for me to 
examine the papers of Henry C. Lea. | owe 
also a debt of gratitude to the American Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia, which financed 
my research in Spain through a grant from the 
Penrose Fund. Any errors, or heresies, which 
appear in this study are my personal responsi- 
bility 
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I. LUTHERAN PROPAGANDA 


On October 31, 1517, the Augustinian friar 
Martin Luther posted his ninety-five theses on 
the church door at Wittenberg. The following 
year he drew up an explanation of his theses, 
which he published under the title, Resolutions 
Concerning the Value of Indulgences, 
dedication to the Medici pope, Leo X. 

The reactions to Luther’s behavior, whether 
hostile or friendly, were usually vigorous. 
Leo's Cardinal Sylvester Prierias, 
published in 1518 A Dialogue against the Pre- 
sumptuous Conclusions of Martin Luther, accusing 
Luther of heresy. On February 14, 1519, John 
Froben, a printer at Basle, wrote a letter to 
Martin Luther. He had, he said, recently 
published two editions of Luther’s writings in 
Latin. These included the Ninety Five Theses, 
the Resolutions dedicated to X, Luther's 
Answer to Prierias, his sermons on penitence and 
the eucharist, and the /5/ Theses of Luther's 
colleague Andrew Carlstadt, published at Wit- 
tenberg in 1516, in which Carlstadt attacked 
\ristotle the whole system of scholastic 
theology. Six hundred copies of these collected 
works, wrote Froben to Luther, had been sent 
to France and Spain. ! 

Others lead. In 1520 a 
Spanish translation of Luther’s commentary on 
Galatians was published in Flanders, followed 
soon after by his Freedom of the Christian Man. 
These translations, which were probably made 
at Antwerp, were destined for shipment to Spain 
through Spanish merchants who came regularly 
to Antwerp on business.” 

At this little known of Martin 
Luther in Spain beyond a general rumor about a 
“heretic who was rising in Germany.” * 


with a 


P< ype 
confessor, 


| LO 


and 


followed Froben’s 


stage was 


There 

' This letter is in Smith, Preserved, ed., Luther's corre- 
spondence and other contemporary letters 1: 161-162, Phila 
delphia, Lutheran Publ. Soc., 1913. 

2 M'Crie, Thomas, History of the progress and suppression 
of the Reformation in Spain in the sixteenth century, 123-124, 
Edinburgh, William Blackwood, 1829. 

3 Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid) (hereafter 
ferred to as AHN), Inquisicién de Toledo, Legajo 
no. 42, Proceso contra Juan de Vergara, fol. 259r. See also 


re- 
23 


2 
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was even some disposition to regard his activities 
with favor because of the possible 


advantages 
they might have in 


royal dealings with the 
Papacy. In 1520 Juan Manuel, the ambassador 
of Charles V in Rome, suggested to Charles that 
he might well avail himself of the activities of 
“a certain friar Martin Luther, who preaches 
and publishes strong things against Papal power: 
they say he is a man of considerable letters 
and has placed the pope in great distress, squeez- 
ing him more than the pope would like.”” 4 
However, as the significance of the Lutheran 
revolt became apparent, 


quickly. 


such considerations as 
In June and July of 1519, 
Luther debated at Leipzig with Dr. John Eck. 
and took a long step toward revolt from Rome. 
On June 15, 1520. Pope Leo X 
bull of excommunication 
condemning Luther for 
all Christians to burn 
in the next fey 
three famous attacks on 
Address to the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation, The Babylonian Captivity of th Church, 
and The Freedom of the Christian Man. On 
January 3, 1521, Leo X issued his second bull 
(Decat pontificum romanum) of excommunication 
of Luther and his followers. On \pril 17, at the 
imperial Diet of Worms, in the presence of 
Emperor Charles V, Luther refused to recant 
his “heresies” and so was put under the ban of 
the Empire. 

In Spain, 
being 


these died 


issued his first 
(Exsurge domini) 
heresy 


and exhorting 
Luther's Writings. With- 
months, Luther published his 
the Roman Church: 


meanwhile, 
taken to 


vigorous steps were 
prevent 
Lutheran opinions there. 
in Germany preparatory 

Pope Leo X. on March 

Constable and 
Spain urging them to 
prevent the introduction into Spain of the works 
of Martin Luther. In 
letter, 


the introduction of 

While Charles V Was 
to the Diet of Worms, 
24; 1574. wrote to the 
Admiral of Castile, £Overnors of 
during Charles’ absence, 
response 
Inquisitor General Adrian. 


to the papal 
who was in 


Tordesillas at the time. issued on April 7, 1521, 
the 
Spain: 


first directive against Lutheran books in 


AHN, Inquisicioén de Toledo, legajo 221, no. 19, 
contra Gonzalo Mejia, fol. 2v, 
of Martin Luther did 
until 1520 or 1521. 

* Quoted in Menéndez , Pelayo, Marc elino, Historia de 
los heterodoxos espanoles 3: 392. Santander, Consejo Su- 
perior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1947. 

* Llorente, Juan Antonio, Histoire ; ritique de l’inquisition 
@’ Espagne 1: 457, Paris, lreuttel et \V urtz, 1818. 


Proceso 
told that news 
to get around in Spain 


where we are 
not begin 
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We have been informed that some persons, with 
evil intent and in order to sow cockles in the Church 
of God and to rend the seamless tunic of Christ our 
Redeemer, have extended their efforts to bring into 
Spain the works recently written by Martin Luther, 
of the order of Saint Augustine, which works are 
said to be printed [in Spanish ] for publication and 
sale in this kingdom. It is eminently proper for the 
honor and service of God and the exalting of our 
holy Catholic faith that such works not be published 
or sold, nor appear anywhere in 
Cause they contain 


this kingdom, be- 
heretical errors and many other 
Suspect things about the faith. We therefore direct 
you to order, under pain of grave censures, as well as 
civil and criminal punishment, that nobody dare to 
own, sell, or permit to be sold, in public or in private, 
any such books or any parts of them, and that Within 
three days of the publication of 
such books, in both 
and presented before you. 

will then burn them all in 
notary of your Holy Office 
record the names of all 
publish and bring before 


your order . , 
Latin and Spanish, be brought 
When this is done you 
public, directing the 
[of the Inquisition ] to 
Persons who possess, sell. 
and the 
number of 


you such books, 
records of their burning, including the 
books burned.‘ 


Two days later, Inquisitor General Adrian, 


as Charles’ regent in Spain, 
Wrote to his imperial employer, who was already 
in Worms, just 


acting in his capacity 


eight days before Luther was to 
appear before him. He urged on Charles the 
importance of upholding the true faith, on which 
rested the spiritual health of 
The “obstinate heresies” 
down, along with the 


men everywhere. 
of Luther must be put 
enemies of Jesus Christ 
who were following Luther, “that wicked and 
pestilential man.”’ \drian reminded Charles 
that the defense and protection of both Church 
and Empire rested on his shoulders : when Luther 
appeared at Worms, Charles should seize him 
and send him to the Pope to receive the punish- 
ment he properly deserved.7 

Hard on the heels of this letter, another one 
was to Charles at Worms on \pril i. 
Adrian and by the Admiral of Castile, 
Fadrique Enriquez,* together with a 


sent 
signed by 
host of 


6 \HN, Inquisicién, Libro 317, fols. 182r-, 
quoted here is the one sent 


lhe letter 
to the Inquisition of \ragon 
lhe original appears below as item 1 of the Appendix 
rhe original letter appears in’ Danvila, Manuel, 
Historia critica y documentada de las comunidades de 
Castilla, Mem. Hist. Esp. 37: 580 581, 1898. 
* Admiral Fadrique 
(1525 


Enriquez, just a few years later 
1526), was. ompromised with a group of Alumbrados 
and Erasmists who tried to form an apostolate to reform 
the world in religious matters Headquarters of the 
apostolate was the estate of the admiral in Medina de 
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other grandees of the realm. They had heard, 
they said, of the “discord and schism which 
the heresiarch Martin Luther has sown in 
Germany.” They were particularly concerned 
because they had learned that ‘‘that seducer, 
not content with having perverted and deceived 
Germany, is endeavoring with his malignant and 
diabolical cunning to pervert and contaminate” 
the kingdom of Spain. This he was attempting 
to do by having Spanish translations made of 
‘his heresies and blasphemies, and to send them 
to be spread and published in this Catholic 
nation.” 

The whole situation was fraught with peril. 
“From a little spark may and 
burst forth a great fire.”’ The governors and 
grandees of therefore, urged Charles 
to take prompt “to provide in = such 
manner that damnable and perverse 
subtilties [sic | may cease and be extirpated, 
only this detestable and corrupt 
pestilence shall not enter into these your king- 
doms and seignories of Spain, but that by the 
hand of your Majesty it may be extirpated and 
destroyed throughout all the world.” ° 

In defense of the homeland, the Council of 
Castile, in the name of Charles V, published 
throughout Spain on April 13 an order that ‘no 
person sell nor have nor read nor preach about 
the books of this heretic [Luther] nor speak 
of his errors and heresies either in public or in 


spring 


Spain, 
action 
those 


so that not 


10 


secret.” Meanwhile, in obedience to In- 
quisitor General Adrian’s directive of April 7, 
Lutheran books were being ferreted out, and 
public burnings of such literature, supervised 
by the various Inquisition tribunals, soon be- 
came commonplace.'' Efforts were also made 


to destroy Lutheran literature at 


the 


its northern 


source: papal nuncio, Aleander, 


discovered that Spanish editions of 


Jerome 
when he 


Luther's writings were being printed in Antwerp, 
rounded up all he 


could find and consigned 


Rioseco, and the admiral also supplied the funds. How- 
ever, the missionary movement of the apostles never got 
organized, and most of its members soon wound up in the 
jails of the Inquisition. Longhurst, John E., The Alum- 
brados of Toledo: Juan del Castillo and the Lucenas, 
Arch. f. Reform. 45: 237-239, 1954. 

* In Danvila, op. cit., 581-583. I am quoting from the 
accurate English translation, dated April 12, in Smith, 
op. cit. 1: 514-515. 

 Bataillon, Marcel, Erasmo y Espafta 1: 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1950. 

‘AHN. Inquisicion, Libro 319, fol. 13v. 


128, Mexico, 
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them to the flames of a great public bonfire 
on July 13, 1521.” 

Still the importation of Lutheran books con- 
tinued. In 1523 a Spanish ship picked up some 
Lutheran books in Flanders. On the return 
voyage to Spain, the ship was captured by the 
French. It was recaptured by 
however, and was brought the northern 
port of San Sebastian. An examination of the 
cargo disclosed the Lutheran books, which were 
promptly confiscated and taken to the public 
square and burned, but not before some of them 
had been spirited away by persons unknown." 
Soon after, the inquisitors of Navarre received 
a letter from the Suprema (Consejo de la general 
y suprema inquisicion), expressing grave concern 
over these events 
disservice to God.” 


the Spanish, 
into 


“of such great scandal and 

The local inquisitors were 
directed to do everything possible to locate the 
remaining books without delay and to send to 
the Suprema a complete inventory of both the 
books and the names of all persons who had 
anything to do with them.'* The Suprema was 
obviously agitated by this affair, because on the 
same day it dispatched a second letter to the 
[Inquisition of Navarre. It spoke of the distribu- 
tion of these Lutheran books by certain bachil- 
leres and clerics and directed the inquisitors to 
publish an edict ordering, “under pain of excom- 
munication and other heavy censures and civil 
and criminal punishments,” that ‘“‘any doctor, 
licentiate, bachiller, other person, of 
whatsoever estate, grade or condition he be,” 
who had in his possession any such books—in 
Latin or Spanish—turn them in within fifteen 
days. In the event of failure to comply, the 
inquisitors of Navarre should take the 
severe steps against the culprits.'° 


cleric or 


most 


These orders were apparently not carried out. 
Six months later the Suprema sent a strongly 
worded letter to the Navarre inquisitors. ‘“‘We 
are now informed,” the Suprema wrote, “that 
in that province of Guipuzcoa there are some 


2 Bataillon, op. cit. 1: 132. Cf. Lea, Henry C., A history 
of the inquisition of Spain 3: 413, New York, Macmillan, 
1922. 

‘8 Letter of Martin de Salinas to Archduke Ferdinand, 
dated Burgos, June 25, 1524, in Rodriguez Villa, Antonio, 
El emperador Carlos V y su corte (1522-1539) segun las 
cartas de don Martin de Salinas, Bol. R. Acad. Esp. 43: 
175, 1903. Salinas expresses the hope that these events 
have not sown the “bad seed of Lutheranism” in Guipuzcoa. 

4 AHN, Inquisicién, Libro 319, fol. 13v. The letter is 
dated Valladolid, May 7, 1523, and appears below as 
item 2 of the Appendix. 


6 Tbid., fols. 14r-v. See item 3 of the Appendix. 
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of the said books [in circulation |, from which it 
appears that you did not take the proper action 
to carry out our directive [of May 7] or to do 
what we charged you to do. We are very sur- 
prised at this, and at not having received word 
from you as to what have 
matter.’’ '® Specific instructions came in a 
letter the following day. Inquisitor Ayala was 
to leave immediately for the province of Gui- 
puzcoa. _He was to travel by way of Santander, 
thence to Segura, preaching sermons against the 
possession of Lutheran books and admonishing 
his hearers to tell him what they knew. 
there he 


you done in this 


From 
was to go to Tolosa, thence to San 
Sebastian, where he should spend several days, 
as it was in San Sebastian that the Lutheran 
books had The remainder of his 
itinerary was made up of visits to a number of 
small towns along the seacoast of Guipuzcoa 
where, in addition to publishing edicts against 
Lutheran books, Inquisitor Ayala was also to 
investigate witchcraft activities.” 
In order to assure Ayala of freedom from inter- 
ference by local authorities, the Suprema wrote 
the corregidor of Guipuzcoa to urge his complete 
cooperation in the investigations. !* 


been seized. 


reports of 


While the Inquisition was pursuing Lutheran 
books in Guipuzcoa, more were being brought 


in at other points. 


Karly in 1525, three Vene- 
tian galleys brought into a southern port, in the 


kingdom of Granada, a large cargo of Lutheran 


books. Their presence was somehow discovered 


and the local authorities seized the entire cargo, 
along with the ship’s captain and crew, which 
led to some lively diplomatic exchanges between 


Charles V 


and the Venetian ambassador.'*’ In 


'6 Thid., fols. 42r-s (he letter is dated Burgos, Nov. 11, 
1523. See items 4 and 5 of the Appendix 

7 Tbid., fols. 43r-v. See item 6 of the Appendix. 

'8 Thid., fols. 43v-44r. It must be this document which 
op. cit. 1: 457) incorrectly describes as an order 
of “Inquisitor General Adrian’? to the Governor of Gui- 
puzcoa to give full assistance to the Inquisition to prevent 
the importation of Lutheran writings into Spain. Adrian 
became pope in 1522 and died in 1523. Lea, following 
Llorente, this Lea, Henry C., Chapters 
from the religious history of Spain connected with the inquisi- 
tion, 27, Philadelphia, Lea Brothers, 1890. See 
the Appendix. 

9 Letter of Martin de Salinas to Archduke Ferdinand, 
dated Madrid, Feb. 8, 1525, in Rodriguez Villa, op. cit., 
239. Salinas says there were enough Lutheran books to 
supply one to everybody in Granada, ‘‘where only a small 
spark is needed to light a great fire,’’ presumably a refer- 
ence to religious unrest among the heavily Moorish 
Lea (Inquisition of Spain 3: 421) says that the 


Llorente 


repeats error. 


item 7 of 


populace. 
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the Flemish cities of the north, Lutheran tracts 
continued to issue from the presses for a clan- 
destine Spanish market. Luther’s Bondage of 
the Will was translated into Spanish and printed 
in about 1525 or soon after, probably at Ant- 
werp.” Spanish merchants with business in 
Flanders were buying Spanish editions of books 
by Luther and Oecolampadius and shipping them 
home, despite the increasingly rigorous watch- 
fulness of the Inquisition.2! This prompted 
Adrian’s successor, Inquisitor General Alonso 
Manrique, to issue yet another edict, on April 
12, 1525, in which he complained that ‘‘some 
persons, showing little fear of God . have 
brought into Spain and have in their possession 
many books of the accursed heresiarch Luther 
and his followers.” 
to bring to the Inquisition 


All persons were ordered 
“whatsoever books 
and writings of any and all works written by 
the said perverse heretic and his followers,” 
and to denounce any person whom they knew 
or suspected of having such books.” 

A further cause for worry in these early years 
was the presence in Spain of Lutheran mission- 
aries. One witness before the Inquisition testi- 
fed that in 1523 one Gonzalo Mejia claimed that 
he had been well informed about the teachings 
of Martin Luther by ; 
Luther.? In 1524 a 
verted to Lutheranism, was doing some active 
proselyting in Spain, and not without success, 
if we are to believe Hugo de Celso," who claimed 
to have been converted by him. 


a friar companion of 


French Franciscan, con- 


In 1524 between and a town called 
Agualada, which is nine leagues from Barcelona, he 
[Celso] met up with a friar of the order of Saint 
Francis, who said that he Observantine 
named Friar Popa, a native of France and a doctor 
of theology. This friar said that 


Saragossa 


Was an 


he had been 


local corregidor burned the books, which is 
reasonable assumption, although Salinas’ 
say this. 

” M'Crie, op. cit., 123-124 


= Pro¢ eso 


a perfectly 


letter does not 


contra Juan de Vergara, fols. 
Inquisicién de Toledo, Legajo 102, no. 3, 
Luis de Beteta, fol. 26r. 

2 The edict is reproduced in the trial of the Erasmist 
Juan de Vergara, and appears below as Item 8 of the 
\ppendix. 


15r-v; AHN, 


Proceso contra 


23 Proceso contra Gonzalo Mejia, fol. 171 The circum- 
this that Mejia 
had his conversations with an Augustinian from Germany 
who was traveling in Spain perhaps as early as 1521 

% AHN, Inquisicién de Toledo, 110, 
Proceso contra Hugo de Celso. ‘The trial of Hugo de Celso 
is discussed in Part II1. The excerpt quoted here is from 
Celso’s testimony in Toledo on January 12, 1534. 


stances of testimony strongly indicate 


Legajo no. 22, 
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in the city of Ulm in Germany with many other 
doctors who were called against Luther and that this 
Luther, guided by His Majesty [Charles V], ac- 
cording to Friar Popa, had appeared in the said city 
of Ulm and offered to maintain his conclusions either 
in public or in secret as His Majesty wished, and to 
sustain them. It seemed to His Majesty that this 
affair should not be held in public but in secret and 
in the presence of theologians whom His Majesty 
had summoned from Italy, Spain, Germany, and 
France for such a And Friar Popa said 
that for many many and diverse doctors 
disputed against the said Luther, and that none was 
able to convince the said Luther that he had erred. 
Rather the doctors who called the said Luther a 
heretic had all they could do to defend themselves 
lest they appear to be the heretics. 


purpose. 
days 


As a result of 
this the said Friar Popa told this witness [Celso ] 
that Luther had converted him to his sect, and that 
Friar Popa had come to these parts of Spain to talk 
with and to take with him to Luther [in Germany ] a 
certain Franciscan Friar Alonso, who was a native of 
Spain and who was a leading person in the [Fran 
ciscan ] order. 

told 
him many things about Luther and his propositions, 
greatly praising the said Luther and his doctrine, 
and saying that in the whole world there was not 
such a great man of learning as Luther [and ] 
that Luther knew the New and Old Testaments as 
perfectly as Friar Popa knew the Pater Noster. 
Friar Popa told this witness that he was returning to 
the said Luther, and he tried hard to persuade this 
witness to go with him to Luther, offering to this 
witness, in Luther’s name, [a promise ] that the duke 
of Saxony would do many good things for him. 


Also this witness said that Friar Popa 


\s a matter of fact, Celso concluded, he was 
so impressed by what Friar Popa said that he 
probably would have gone with him to Germany 
had he not been occupied in important business 
at that particular moment. Even so, 
admitted, Friar Popa’s Lutheran propaganda 
had its effect, because, as a result of this con- 
versation, Celso broke his clerical vows and not 


Celso 


only took a wife but also gave up many other 
religious obligations of his profession.”® 

The port cities were particularly 
vulnerable to infiltration by Lutheran propa- 
gandists. On June 16, 1527, Inquisitor General 
Manrique wrote to the provisor of Lugo. He 
had been informed, he said, of recent arrivals 
in Lugo of persons ‘‘who hold to the reprobated 


northern 


25 Celso’s remark about the reason for his marriage hardly 
rings true. He had already married before his alleged 
with Friar Popa. trial indicates 
that he had a natural inclination toward polygamy. It 
is doubtful that he needed any sanction from Luther 


conversation Celso’s 
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opinions of Luther’’ and who ‘‘mock those who 
come on the pilgrimage to Santiago [de Com- 
postela ], saying that they come there more for 
the purpose of eating and drinking than for 
devotion.”’ The provisor of Lugo was therefore 
to confer with the heads of the Dominican and 
Franciscan monasteries of Lugo, to 
Manrique also wrote on the same day. 


whom 
‘These 
three were to investigate and to seize and hold 
the culprits pending further instructions. Were 
any of them persons of high estate, or prelates, 
the whole affair should be kept quiet and Man- 
rique should be immediately advised so that he 
could consult with Emperor Charles V regarding 
appropriate measures to be taken. Further- 
more, the three local dignitaries were, under 
cover of the greatest secrecy, to find out whether 
any of Luther’s writings were being brought into 
the port at Lugo, or whether there was any 
Lutheran literature in the general vicinity.” 

In 1529 the citizens of Valencia were treated 
to a startling visitation by an itinerant preacher 
identified only as ‘‘Melchior of Wiirttemberg.”’ 
In April of that year he suddenly appeared in 
the streets of the city, claiming that he was 
divinely inspired and had the power to perform 
miracles, that he had searched over the world 
seeking a true follower of Christ and had found 
none, and that the world would come to an end 
in 1533, at which time it would be drowned in 
blood. One Sunday he began to harangue some 
people outside the church of Saint Catherine in 
Valencia, warning them of the dire need to 
ready themselves for the imminent coming of 
the Lord. When he sought to enter the church 
to bring his message to those inside, he had to 
be restrained by the porters. 

On April 22 and 24, Melchior was denounced 
to the Inquisition tribunal at Valencia and was 
seized soon after. Under torture he confessed 
that he had visited Luther in Wittenberg. The 


Valencia inquisitors, however, were apparently 


perplexed by his case, and requested advice from 
the Suprema. Under date of September 18, 
1529, the Suprema sent the following recom- 
mendation to Valencia: 


Our vote and opinion is that the said Melchior be 
questioned as to how long it was that he went to see 
and speak with Luther, and whether he knew at that 
time that the said Luther had been pronounced a 
heretic. [He should also be asked ] whether he had 


26 AHN, Inquisicién, Libro 319, fols. 396v-397r. See 
item 9 of the Appendix. 
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any doubts regarding any articles of our holy faith, 
since he says in his confession that he went [to 
Wittenberg ] to find out whether Luther's was a true 
or a false sect, and later under torture he said that 
Luther was light minded and had no constancy of 
faith. If it should appear from his reply [to these 
questions] that he had any doubts about the 
[Catholic] faith, or that he lent any credulity to 
any of the heresies and errors of Luther, see that 
justice is done. If nothing further should result 
from these inquiries, beyond what has already been 
ascertained in his trial, one may conclude that the 
things of which he stands accused are the empty 
ravings of a madman, and that one need not pay as 
much attention to them as one would if they had been 
uttered by a person of sense and repute. 


However, the members of the Suprema did 
not feel that the prisoner's sins should go un- 
punished. They recommended, therefore, that 
he be given one hundred lashes and be banished 
from Spain. The Valencia inquisitors, in ac- 
cordance with these questioned 
Melchior further. He that he had no 
confidence or faith in anything connected with 
Martin Luther. 
Melchior 


inquisitors 


instructions, 


swore 


Thus reassured that whatever 
was, he was Lutheran, the 

voted to carry out the sentence 
recommended by their superiors, and very soon 
after that, Melchior of Wiirttemberg disap- 
peared from Spain as suddenly as he had come.?? 

It was easy enough to protect the faith by 
banishing Melchior from Spain, but it was much 


not a 


27 AHN, Inquisicion de Valencia, Legajo 531, no. 33. 
There are good reasons for thinking that this was the 
celebrated Anabaptist Melchior Hoffman. The major 
difficulties in the way of such a hypothesis are: (1) the 
problem of language, since Hoffman very likely knew no 
Spanish, and (2) the problem of timing. Melchior Hoff- 
man was apparently banished from Denmark after a 
debate with the Lutheran John Bugenhagen on April 8, 
1529. Our ‘Melchior of Wirttemberg" was denounced 
to the Inquisition of Valencia just fourteen days later 
This would mean that Hoffman traveled from Denmark 
to Valencia in less than two weeks, which is conceivable, 
but not probable. On the other hand, we know that 
Melchior Hoffman was from Wiirttemberg. We know also 
that he preached in precisely the same vein as did the 
Melchior seized in Valencia. We know also that no later 
than 1528, Melchior Hoffman visited Luther at 
Wittenberg and that their interview was a most unfriendly 
one. (See Luther's letter to Justus Jonas, March 14, 1528, 
in Smith, op. cit. 2: 433-434.) So too, our Melchior in 
Valencia had Martin Luther at Wittenberg, 
had thoroughly dissatisfied The circum- 
stantial evidence weighs heavily in favor of the thesis that 
“Melchior of Wiirttemberg” is really Melchior Hoffman. 
Otherwise we must be prepared to accept a series of truly 
remarkable coincidences far beyond the range of mathe- 
matical probability. 


early 


visited and 


come away 


IN SPAIN: 1520-1540 


more difficult to seal up the cracks through 
which Lutheran literature continued to seep 
into the homeland. After a decade of Lutheran 
revolution, new names, unknown to most 
Spaniards, had been added to the list of Protes- 
tant Reformers, and their writings were getting 
into Spain unmolested. On June 13, 1530, the 
Suprema sent a warning to the various Inquisi- 
tion tribunals, indicating that ‘there is reason 
to suspect that [the writings of such heretics ] 
are being brought to Spain and sold as approved 
and proper works.” 
fore directed 


All tribunals were there- 
to obtain from booksellers a list 
of all books in their shops on law, arts and 
theology, so that the books by authors whose 
names were unfamiliar might be examined for 
theological error. The Suprema also noted that 
the enemy had adopted even more deceptive 
tactics, by adding Lutheran glosses to books 
by perfectly reputable and orthodox authors 
“bad additions by bad authors’’—and directed 
all inquisitors to have all new books examined, 
regardless of authorship.?* 

This latter practice apparently continued, 
with refinements. Two months later the Su- 
prema sent another circular letter to the local 
tribunals: 


A few days ago we 
Luther 


were informed that Martin 
the followers and ad 
herents of his false opinions, and inventors of other 
new errors, realizing that they are unable to spread 
their books and poisonous doctrine in these lands 
as freely as they would like have introduced 
many of their harmful opinions under the names of 
Catholic authors, giving false titles to their books, 
and in other instances including [Lutheran ] glosses 
and additions of false expositions and errors to well 


and others among 


known books of approved and good doctrine 


All bookstores were to be diligently searched, 


and because such books might already be in 


the hands of private parties, the inquisitors were 
to include in future edicts against Lutheran 
books a provision requiring the faithful to come 
forth and inform them of any 

ture in such Catholic disguise.*® 


Lutheran litera- 
This directive 


28 AHN, IJnquisicion, Libro 320, fols. 
item 10 of the Appendix. 

2 Thid., fols. 343r-v (August 17, 1530) 
the date incorrectly as August 11, 1530. 
Antonio, Anales de la Espatia 2: 376, 
Madrid, Ibarra, 1813.) Pelayo (op. cit. 3: 
392) follows Llorente and repeats the error, as does Lea 
(Chapters, 28), who Pelayo The 
original of this Item 11 in the 
Appendix. 


321v—3221 See 
Llorente gives 
(Llorente, Juan 
inquisicion de 
Menéndez y 
follows Menéndez y 


document appears as 
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was followed four days later by a general edict 
ordering 


under pain of excommunication and other censures 
and punishments, that all persons having any books, 
pamphlets, or treatises of the accursed heresiarch 
Martin Luther or of his adherents and followers, 
bring and present them to the said Council [the 
Suprema ] within a certain period of time, and that 
if they have any information regarding persons who 
have such books, they should 
state to the said Council.’ 


come forth and so 


Such edicts were not without result. That 
year, to help celebrate the day of the Trinity, 
a great public burning of Lutheran books was 
staged in Toledo, all spectators being warned 
that any pieces of the burned books which flew 
about in the air should not be touched, under 
pain of excommunication. As part of the 
ceremony, letters of excommunication were read, 
instructing all persons who knew of Lutheran 
writings, either printed or in manuscript, so to 
declare, since such literature was known to be 
in circulation.*! A similar public burning cele- 
brated in Salamanca at about the same time 
did not stop the illicit trade in forbidden litera- 
ture; Lutheran works could still be bought from 
a book peddler in the streets.* 

The following year (1531) brought sterner 
measures. On April 27, inquisitors throughout 
Spain were directed to send “‘to all the cities, 
towns and principal villages of your district 
letters of excommunication against all persons 
who have any books, works, tracts or letters’’ 
of Luther and These letters of 
excommunication were to be read and published 
in all the churches. All preachers were to 
emphasize in their sermons that any 


his followers. 


persons 
who possessed such works, or who failed to 
inform on others who possessed them, were 


automatically excommunicated. Likewise, all 


confessors were to say the same to all persons 
whom they confessed.* 


This kind of pressure, and the climate created 
by it, make perfectly understandable a little 
drama which took place the same month in the 


small town of Consuegra. The scene was the 


” Proceso contra Juan de Vergara, fol. lv. Statement 
by Lope Diaz, secretary of the Suprema, Nov. 12, 1530. 

AHN, Inquisicion de Toledo, 190, no. 4, 
Proceso contra fray Bernardo. ‘Testimony of Friar Ber- 
nardo, May 13, 1531. 

2 Thid, 

% AHN, Inquisicién, Libro 320, fols. 401v-402r. See 
item 12 of the Appendix. 
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local barber shop of Juan Barbero; the time, 
April 24, 1531; the principals, a French Augus- 
tinian named Bernardo Costa and some of the 
local citizenry passing the time of day at the 
barber’s. Bernardo Costa, who was in Spain 
to visit the shrines of Santiago de Compostela 
and Guadalupe, came into the barber shop for a 
shave. While he was being shaved, a conversa- 
tion started about the campaigns of Emperor 
Charles V against the Tvrks and the Lutherans. 
Friar Bernardo offered the opinion that nobody 
was going to conquer Martin Luther because 
Luther had an army which was greater than 
the armies of the Emperor and the King of 
France combined, and Luther’s armies had 
already killed more than twenty thousand clerics. 

One of the bystanders then observed that 
since Luther was neither a Moor nor a Jew nor 
a Christian, he must be some kind of devil. 
Friar Bernardo replied with a brief disquisition 
on Lutheran teachings: all Luther taught was 
that one needed to believe in one God only; 
there were no saints or apostles in Heaven; 
there was no need to say mass; clerics had no 
power to absolve sins; there was no need for 
monasteries or convents, and it was all right 
for clerics to marry. He knew all this, he said, 
because he had a book of Luther's writings 
which he had bought in Salamanca, and this 
book had many good things in it. 

The next day, three of the friar’s hearers, 
including the barber who had_ shaved _ him, 
denounced him to the alcalde of Consuegra. 
The latter immediately report of the 
matter to the Inquisition of Toledo, expressing 
his fears lest this ‘ infect the whole 
community. On orders from Toledo, the local 
authorities at Consuegra seized Friar Bernardo 
on May 11, 1531. A search of his room and 
questioning of his landlord failed to turn up 
the Lutheran book, and Friar Bernardo 
sent on to Toledo. 


sent a 


‘disease”’ 


was 


Before the inquisitors at Toledo, Friar Ber- 
nardo admitted to the conversation reported 
in the barber shop. However, he insisted that 
the things he said about Luther were not said 
in approval of his doctrines; rather they were 
replies of an informational nature to questions 
asked him by his audience. As for his knowl- 
edge of Luther’s doctrines, he acquired this 
from a book by Luther which he had bought in 
Salamanca. However, he hastened to add, he 
had read only one page of this book because he 


saw immediately that the things in it were 
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against the faith, When he mentioned 
book in Consuegra, his listeners told him 
the edicts which had been issued 
POssession of Lutheran literature. 
back to his lodgings and burned 
the fireplace. Unfortunately. 
who could testify 


the 
about 
against the 
So he went 
the book in 
the only witness 
that he had done SO Was a 
(raveling man temporarily Stopping at the same 
inn; he had since departed, and Friar 
could not remember his name, 

The inquisitors had some doubts about this 
They were Particularly skeptical that a 
man would Pay good money for a book and then 


Bernardo 


UrN it after reading Only one Page. Burt Friar 
Bernardo stuck to his account, insisting that 
he did not even knoy the title, that he had 


stopped reading 


it after he saw the bad things 
on the first 


Page, and that he had only bought 
it in the first place to assure himself that Luther's 
doctrines were as bad as he had Suspected. Nor 
could he remember the name, appearance, Origin, 
or destination of the Person from y hom he had 
bought the book. 


On May 16 
Bernardo. 


sentence Was 
“Because he js a 


another land, and is 


Passed on Friar 
Stranger from 
a priest, and Came here 
[to Spain] on a religious Pilgrimage,” he was 
let off with a light punishment. 
quired to Pray the seven 
seven times, and to say 
Blessed Virgin, begging 
against such errors” 
fallen.*4 


The 


He was 
Penitential 
a Mass jn 
Her to 
aS those into 


re- 
Psalms 
honor of the 
“protect him 
Which he had 


that 
even a 


a cleric such as Friar 
higher church Official, 
might succumb to Lutheran Opinions, apparently 
required special Provisions the highest 
authority, On July 15. 1531, Pope Clement VII 
sent a brief to Inquisitor General Manrique 
extending Manrique’s Personal jurisdiction, in 
Over and 


Matters 
were not to be 
they should 
be relaxed for burning if they Persisted jn their 
heresy, While those who repented Should be 
reconciled to the Church jn «ccordance with 

the Provisions of canon law, 

The Warfare against Lutheran Propaganda 
continued unabated throughout the next decade. 
the Suprema directed the j 
of Valencia {0 commission 


bishops 
Officials 
imprisoned : 


arrested or however, 


Inquisitors 
a competent theolo- 
* Proceso , ontra fray Bernardo. 


*° This brief is reproduc ed in Lea, Inquisition of Spain 3: 
563 565, 
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gian to examine the local bookstores for Lutheran 
books, 36 The same inquisitors heard, Soon after, 
that a soldier of the emperor's 
Suard had given a Lutheran book to somebody 
in Saragossa_37 In 1537 they Seized a Frenchman 
named Gabriel de Narbonne. who told them a 
frightening tale of Lutheran Activities jn Spain 
| Spent four years in Germany 
and Switzerland. where he had become Converted 
He had been sent by 
Swiss Protestants to do Missionary work in 
Spain, and for two years he had traveled through 
the whole Peninsula, from ¢ ‘atalonia and Navarre 
to Lisbon, spreading 
Wherever he could find an audience, 
larly among the 
tenced to life 
Namesake, 


Burgundian 


gospel 
and particyu- 
Narbonne Was sen- 
imprisonment - his nephew 
who confessed 


clergy, 
and 


to having been con- 
verted by his uncle, was admitted to reconcilia- 


tion and forbidden to leave the kingdom.#s 

The first (wo decades of Spanish Lutheranism 
ended on an increasing], The 
1539 that they 


intensified note, 
inquisitors of Aragon reported jn 
were continuing their 
the sale of Lutheran 
The authorities 
the Suprema Special caution against 
the of Lutheran €rrors from Eng- 
land, Which had only recently joined the ranks of 
the Protestant revolutionaries, 40 In September 
of the following year (1540), the same Barcelona 
i received the Sternest of all 
from the Suprem, 
“Every day,” 
“condemned books come 
the merchants 
no fear of the 
Holy Office.”’ 
to this traffic, 
Juan Pardo de 
[nstruction for 
Which was to be 
we have 


be Oks 

at Barcelona 
to exercise 
introduct ion 


were warned by 


INquisitors 
munications 
theran 
Wrote, 
dom, 


com- 
regarding [y- 
the Suprema 
into this king- 
booksellers showing 
and Prohibitions of the 
To put a Stop once and for all 
the ney Inquisitor General, 
Tavera, had drawn UP a special 
the inquisitors of Barcelona, 
followed to the letter, 
News that in 


be Oks, 


and 
censures 


‘because 
Germany and other places 
36 AHN, Inquisicién. Libro 321, fols. 355r-y, 
is dated Dec, 9, 1535, 
Appendix. 
* AHN, Inquisicién de 


’roceso ¢ ontra Miguel 


The letter 


and as item 13 of the 


appears 
Valencia, Legajo 531, no. 38, 


Mezquita, fol. 7: Testimony of 
Mezquita, Jan. 27, 1536, 


* The abstract of this case js in the Papers of Henry ie. 
Lea in Philadelphia. See Box 63 and Box 67. It is also 
discussed in Lea's Inquisition of Spain 3: 425-426, 
3 Inquisicién, Libro 322, fol. 240r. See 
of the Appendix. 

” Tbid., fols. 243r-y. See 


item 14 


item 15 of the Appendix. 
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great efforts are being made to bring heretical 
books into Spain in order to sow their errors in 
this land.”’ 

The /nstruction was a drastic document. All 
bookstores in Barcelona were to be closed while 
inventory was taken of their complete stock. 
All bookdealers were to be questioned to find 
out whether they then had or had sold any 
books which appeared on a special list of rep- 
robated works enclosed with the /nstruction."' 
All books recently imported from Germany and 
England were to be examined. Any bookdealer 
who had sold books in violation of earlier edicts, 
or who should do so in the future, was to be 
arrested, his and he be 
submitted to trial as a fautor of heresy. All 
books delivered to a printer for printing should 
first be brought to the inquisitors for examination. 
No bookdealer could sell any new books without 
prior approval by the inquisitors. 


property confiscated, 


In addition, 
the inquisitors were to examine the libraries of 
the cathedral churches, the and 
the universities and remove all suspicious books 
found there.” 

The struggle between Catholic orthodoxy and 
Lutheran heresy was growing ever more intense 
in Spain. 


monasteries, 


The fears of the Inquisition were 
reenforced by the knowledge that some of the 


faithful in Spain had been turned from the path 


The fact 
that these cases were few in number proved only 
one thing: that there must have been hundreds 
more who had not yet been discovered. 


of orthodoxy by Lutheran opinions. 


Il. NATIVE SPANIARDS 


lo those of us whose fears have been dimin- 
ished by time and distance, the relatively few 
trials of native Spaniards during the first twenty 
the Lutheran revolution suggest that 
the Inquisition was overly concerned about the 


years of 


" This list 
original document preserved in Madrid 

® Thid., fols. 291v—292\ See item 16 of the Appendix. 
lhe fears of the Suprema were probably justified. An 
inventory of a bookdealer (Michaelis Cabrit) in Barcelona 
in 1538 contains the following entry: Jnstitutiones 
literatura Colampadi. Gonzalez y 
Contribucié a la historia dels antichs 
oficio de la ciutat de Barcelona 2: 93, 
Salvador Babra, 1918. We have other ex- 
amples of the introduction of Oecolampadius into Spain. 
His commentary on /saiah was in Alcala before 1530, and 
his translations of some of the early Church fathers from 
Greek to Latin were being brought into Barcelona by 1540. 
Proceso contra Juan de Vergara, fols. 15r-v; AHN, In- 
quisicion, Libro 322, fol. 292v. 


unfortunately does not appear with the 


grece 
dragmata Ioannis 


Miguel, 


gremis dels arts y 


Sugranes, 


Barcelona, 
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effects of Lutheran propaganda in the peninsula. 
With few exceptions, the Lutheran trials of this 
period which remain to us today reflect not so 
much the conversion of any Spaniards to Lu- 
theran views as they do the more unlovely 
aspects of human behavior during trying times. 
The trials of these years can be divided into two 
general types: those which resulted from fear 
and confusion about the spectre of Lutheranism, 
and those which were motivated by a desire 
for personal vengeance against an unpopular 
neighbor. 

Lack of understanding of both Luther and 
his teachings showed itself on a number of 
occasions. In August, 1523, Spaniard 
allegedly ascribed to Luther the opinion that 
all goods should be owned in common, a view 
which was as abhorrent to Luther as it was to 
the Catholic Church.** A few months later the 
Alguacil of the Holy Office of Toledo, who might 
reasonably be expected to be informed on 
heresy, felt it when he mentioned 
the name of Martin Luther, to identify him as an 
“Augustinian friar in Germany.” * A witness 
before the Toledo Inquisition in March, 1526, 
spoke of a “Friar Martin or Friar Garcia,’’ who 
had been a great man of letters in Rome, but 
who had left the Roman court for Flanders 
where his preaching drew many people to his 
heretical doctrines.*® As late as March, 1532, 
one witness before the Inquisition of Llerena 
referred to Luther, whose name he did not even 
know, as ‘‘that friar who said that 
nuns could marry.”’ 46 


one 


necessary 


friars and 


8 Proceso contra Gonzalo Mejia, fol. 17, 

4 Thid., fol. 17r. 

 Tbid., fol. 26r. Though not involving Lutheranism, 
one of the most amusing instances of doctrinal confusion 
in this year was the trial by the Toledo Inquisition of one 
\lejo Martinez, a cleric from Colmenar de Oreja. In 
1527 Martinez denounced Antonio Sanchez, a_ local 
shoemaker, for having said that the Blessed Virgin had 
been conceived and borne in the customary fashion, whereas 
Martinez—whose clerical training apparently had been 
remiss on this point—insisted that Mary had been born as 
the result of a kiss bestowed on Saint Anne by her husband 
Joachim. The Toledo inquisitors promptly seized Alejo 
Martinez, who was greatly chagrined to learn that the 
shoemaker’s version was orthodox and that it was he who 
now found himself on trial for heresy. His sufferings were 
brief, however. He readily admitted his error and after a 
little over a week in jail he was required to make public 
recantation of his error during high mass at the local 
church. AHN, Inquisicion de Toledo, Legajo 215, no. 37, 
Proceso contra Alejo Martinez. 

6 AHN, Llerena, Legajo 1987, no. 2. 
The description was technically correct of course, but it 
hardly denotes an appreciation of Lutheran theology 
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The earliest victim of the suspicious uncertain- 
ties of the meaning of Lutheranism was a painter 
named Gonsalvo, from Murcia, who was burned 
at the stake as a Lutheran at Mallorca in 1523.47 
Of this trial Henry C. Lea appropriately observes : 


It is inconceivable that Lutheran errors could have 
penetrated at that time to Majorca, or that the 
inquisitor could have had any clear conceptions of 
what they were and, as Gonsalvo is described as a 
negativo, he doubtless considered himself a good 
Catholic and perished because he would not admit 
himself to be otherwise." 


In 1535 the inquisitors of Llerena imprisoned 
Martin Alonso, a resident of Calzadilla. Alonso 
and a group of his neighbors had been discussing 
the marital affairs of the Duchess of Medina- 
Sidonia. The Duchess’ husband was mentally 


incompetent and physically impotent, and the 
Duchess had for years been living maritally 


with her husband’s younger brother, by whom 
she had a son. <A dispensation for annulment 
had been obtained on the ground that the Duke 
was impotent, and the Duchess was preparing 
to marry her brother-in-law and thus legitimize 
their son. In the course of the discussion about 
these events, Martin Alonso allegedly spoke up 
and observed that such goings on proved that 
Luther was right in his unfavorable comments 
about people “marrying and unmarrying”’ and 
that ‘‘for that reason what Luther does is very 
good although they say it is bad.”’ 

The Llerena inquisitors took a dim view of 
Alonso's case, particularly when they discovered 
that he was unable to recite the Pater Noster or 
the Credo, and that he did not even know how 


to cross himself properly.” the 


‘7 Lea, Inquisition of Spain 3: 413. The only other 
Mallorca Lutheran trial of a native Spaniard (before 1546 
of which we have record was that of Juana Belvera, wife 
of the tailor Pedro Belvera. She was reconciled on March 
10, 1531 Lea papers, Box 20, Reconciliados y 
en Mallorca hasta 1691. 

*§ Lea, op. cit. 3: 413. The same general considerations, 
on a more intellectually subtle level, probably accounted 
for the condemnation for Lutheran “tendencies” 
de Oria some time between 1520 and 1530. 
chair of nominalist philosophy at 
manca. Bataillon, op. cit. 1: 21. 

’ These things could well be explained by Alonso's ad- 
vanced age 


In reply to 


relaxados 


of Juan 
Oria held the 


the University of Sala- 


seventy-five). Similar in this respect was the 
case of Bernardino Brochero, a cleric of Maqueda, who was 
denounced by his parishioners in 1526 for failure to observe 
the proper procedures of his office. An old 
early nineties, Brochero had become lax in his clerical 
duties. He often omitted words of the ceremony of the 
mass, he was careless in his handling of the host, and he 
neglected to observe the proper procedures in hearing 


man in his 


IN SPAIN: 


1520-1540 


Lutheran charge, Alonso explained that, if he 
did make the remark alleged against him, he 
did it sarcastically because he was annoyed with 
the others who seemed to think it was all right 
to make and unmake marriages so freely. The 
inquisitors seemed satisfied with this explana- 
tion, if not with the prisoner himself. Alonso 
was required to appear in an auto de fe, bare- 
footed and bareheaded, with candle in hand, 
and to abjure de vehementi his Lutheran errors. 
He was also to be confined to a monastery for 
as long a time as was necessary to indoctrinate 
him in the proper articles of the faith. This 
latter requirement however, 
on condition that Alonso live at the home of his 
son, who was a cleric, and that 
every day.” 


was suspended, 
he hear mass 


Two trials at Valencia in this same period are 
a little more precise in their Lutheran character. 
In 1534 one maestro Vicente was arrested for 
expressing his approval of Luther’s views on 
clerical poverty and marriage, disparaging the 
Inquisition by comparing its officials to the 
rebellious the early 1520's, and 
were things in 
than heretics 
Since we have only a fragment of 
trial, we do fate, 
seems almost he was at 


comuneros of 
suggesting that 
Valencia which 
and Jews. 
his. original know his 
but it inevitable that 
least required to abjure his errors.®! 

The Miguel 


Aragonese of some_ political 


there 
were 


some 


even worse 


not 


following year Mezquita, an 


importance, was 
confessions. Asaresult of these accusations lodged against 
him, Brochero was jailed by the Toledo Inquisition in 1526, 
\lmost immediately it became apparent that the prisoner 
was in a state of complete mental and physical decay, to 
the point where he could only lie on his cot in his cell, 
being unable to defend himself against any of the charges 
against him. Consequently his defense was conducted by 
a court-appointed counsel who took the position that 
Brochero’s advanced age was the cause of his careless per- 
formance of his priestly duties. While the defendant lay 
dying in his cell, the inquisitorial machinery ground 
slowly on until finally, three years later in 1529, Bernardino 
Brochero was formally absolved of the charges against him 
Brochero, however, never heard the good news; he had died 
in his cell some time before \HN, Inquisicion de Toledo, 
Legajo 98, no. 6, Proceso contra Bernardino Brochero. 

® AHN, Inquisicion de Llerena, Legajo 1987, no. 2 

5t AHN, Inquisicion de Valencia, Legajo 530, no. 4. The 
Valencia Inquisition records also include two undated frag- 
ments of trials for Lutheranism—those of Pedro Viela and 
Pedro Sirvent (Legajo 531, nos. 24 and 32). The precision 
and fluency of language regarding the Lutheran heresies of 
which these two men were accused, in contrast with the 
uncertainty and vagueness of terminology employed in the 
early years, strongly suggest that these two trials belong 
to a later period 
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several counts of 
He allegedly said that Luther's 
followers were properly called evangelists because 
they preached the holy evangel, whereas the 
followers of the pope deserved only to be called 
papists. He also maintained that Luther was 
correct in his that there was no 
scriptural basis for the papal tradition of apos- 
tolic succession, and that Christ had given this 
authority only to Saint Peter and to none of his 
successors. Mezquita was jailed in January, 
1536, and his trial was still in progress on the 
twenty-ninth of that month, with which date 
our records unfortunately end.” 

The case of Friar Martin Sanchez, which also 
illustrates the generally vague character of this 
early Lutheranism, is not without a certain 
grim humor. Martin, of the order of 
Calatrava, had been prior of the town of Manza- 
nares for twenty years when, in 1538, a number 
of his fellow citizens accused him of making 
a rather extensive variety of indiscreet remarks. 
The local chaplain at Manzanares took deposi- 
tions in writing and sent them to the inquisitors 
at Toledo, with the that Friar 
Martin was an incorrigible ignoramus unfit to 
serve his office. 


denounced at Valencia on 


Lutheranism. 


contention 


Friar 


observation 


All told, there were twenty-one 
which emphasized the following 
irregularities of Friar Martin: he completely 
neglected the formalities of the mass; he said 
that Christ had died on the cross for nothing; 


depositions, 


he objected to his parishioners visiting nearby 
hermitages to pray 
church. 


instead of coming to his 


However, the accusation which stung 
the Toledo inquisitors to action was that Friar 


Martin maintained that any layman, if he 


donned the sacred vestments and pronounced 
the proper words, could perform the consecration 
as well as a priest. 


52 AHN, Inquisicién de Valencia, Legajo 531, no. 38. 
Bataillon (op. cit. 2: 69) says that Mezquita was relaxed 
for burning on January 28, 1536. | have been unable to 
find this information in Mezquita’s trial record, which 
concludes on January 29, at which time Mezquita was 
still very much alive. Although Bataillon discusses the 
Mezquita trial as essentially one for Erasmian opinions, 
it is actually a trial for Lutheranism. Mezquita was 
charged specifically with having made favorable remarks 
about Luther. In his first explanations to the Inquisition 
he suggested that someone had mistaken his favorable 
comments about 
Luther. 


Erasmus for favorable remarks about 
However, the Valencia inquisitors brushed this 
aside, and as they pressed him on the specific Lutheran 
charges, Mezquita began to make tentative admissions 
that he might have said some not uncomplimentary things 
about Martin Luther, without 
Rotterdam 


reference to Erasmus of 


LONGHURST 


[PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC, 
On March 4, 1539, the Toledo inquisitors 
ordered the arrest of Friar Martin and the con- 
fiscation of his goods for upholding ‘that 
Lutheran position’ that a layman could con- 
secrate as well as a priest. However, before 
the seizure order could be carried out, Friar 
Martin appeared voluntarily on March 5 before 
the inquisitors. He had, he said, been searching 
his conscience, and he remembered having said 
some improper things to his parishioners at 
Manzanares. He then confessed to most of 
the charges already made against him and 
spoke feelingly of his anxiety to do penance 
“healthful to my soul,’’ and to be purged of his 
errors. Under persistent questioning, he then 
admitted that his real reason for coming to 
Toledo was that he had learned of the accusa- 
tions made against him and so had decided to 
appear voluntarily 
punishment. 

The inquisitors spent the remainder of that 
day, and all of the next, bedeviling Friar Martin 
with his remark about a layman having the 
power of consecration. Where had he learned 
this? Had he read it in some book ? 
had he believed it? 
he said it? 


in hopes of mitigating his 


How long 
To how many people had 
Had he known that it was a mortal 
sin to say such a thing? Friar Martin would 
only admit his error, repeat over and over that 
he knew he had spoken badly, and express his 
hope that the inquisitors would show him mercy. 
The following week was spent in cross-examina- 
tion on the other accusations against him, some 
of which he admitted freely, while he hedged 
on others. 

On March 13, 1539, the Inquisition prosecutor 
presented his formal accusation against Friar 
Martin. The principal charges were that, “‘like 
a Lutheran,” Friar Martin had claimed that 
any layman, if dressed in holy vestments, could 
consecrate the host; that he had said God was 
to be found only in the churches and not at the 
hermitages, which should be locked up so people 
could not go there to pray. He was also charged 
with maintaining that morning mass was of no 
benefit, there was no need for sermons so long 
as people knew their prayers and the Ten 
Commandments, and read only the “chronicles 
of God" (Scripture) and nothing else. Three 
days later (March 16, 1539), over the strenuous 
objections of the prosecutor, who insisted that 
there was much more to investigate, the Toledo 
inquisitors voted to require Friar Martin to 


abjure de levi, to pay a fine of one hundred 
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ducats, and to suspend him from his clerical 
office for two years.* 

Four grudge cases complete the roster of 
native Lutheran trials in these first two decades. 
Gonzalo Mejia was from an old family of the 
lesser nobility.°“4 He had nine children, of 
whom one was a priest, another a nun, and two 
died in the wars against the Moors. In 1524 
he was denounced by a neighbor in his home 
town of Esquivias, who accused him of praising 
the deeds and doctrines of Martin Luther on 
the ground that, if Luther’s doctrines were bad, 
God would have destroyed him. Other and 
more elaborate denunciations followed: Mejia 
supported Luther’s views against clerical celi- 
bacy, confession, mass offerings, and_ tithes. 
He also had expressed his pleasure over the 
Turkish capture of Rhodes in 1522, and had 
praised the Grand Turk (Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent), describing him as a powerful and valor- 
ous man whom the world could not resist. On 
another occasion, when one of his accusers was 
lamenting the fact that there had been so little 
rain, Mejia replied that the Moors did not suffer 
from scant rainfall any than 
did and that Christian good works 
nothing to improve the weather. 

Questioned by the Toledo inquisitors in 1525, 
Mejia admitted that he had sometimes discussed 
Luther, but denied ever having praised him. 
He also admitted that he had spoken of the 
Grand Turk as a powerful fighting man, but 
denied ever having expressed any pleasure over 
the Turkish capture of Rhodes. 

Then followed some comic opera confusion. 
The inquisitors told Mejia that, if he persisted 
in his refusal to confess the truth, he would 
be jailed. Mejia replied that in that case he 
would admit that he had spoken favorably about 
Martin Luther, as the witnesses had charged. 
The inquisitors naturally clapped him into jail 
immediately and goods 
property. Mejia protested that he had ‘“‘con- 
fessed”’ in order to avoid imprisonment; now, 
however, he wished to revoke that confession, 
because he really had never praised Luther at all, 
but had always been a good Catholic Christian. 

With Mejia in jail, his enemies rushed forward 
with new accusations. <A local chaplain offered 
the opinion that Mejia was not a good Catholic 


Christians 
could do 


more 


confiscated his and 


8 AHN, 


Proceso 


Inquisicion de 
Martin 


Toledo, 


Sdnchez. 


Legajo 222, no. 34, 
This 1 
correctly numbered 33 on the cover folio 

54 Proceso contra Gonzalo Mejia. 


contra document is in- 
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because he did not consider adultery to be a 
sin and because he often conducted his business 
affairs on Sundays and holy days. Others 
observed that Mejia did not take off his hat 
in church when the host was raised, and that he 
ate roast rabbit on Friday. Another reported 
that Mejia, like Luther, refused to give alms. 
Asked for specific evidence, he told the following 
story. One day a crippled man, riding an ass, 
came through Esquivias begging for alms. He 
asked Mejia, ‘‘in the name of God,” to give him 
alms, since he was but a poor cripple unable to 
support himself, financially or otherwise. Mejia 
replied that there were already enough beggars 
in Esquivias, to which the cripple retorted that 
in that case he did not imagine he would ever 
get rich on what Mejia gave him. This made 
Mejia so angry that he began pelting the cripple 
with stones, and pursued him all the way out of 
town in this fashion. It was clear, therefore, 
that Mejia shared Luther’s aversion to alms 
giving.°> 
Mejia denied the accusations against 

claiming that they from his personal 
enemies. He drew up a list of those enemies, 
which included the names of ten of his fifteen 
accusers. 


him, 
came 


He also called on a long list of other 
persons in Esquivias, whose testimony indicated 
almost conclusively that most of the accusations 
against him were the result of a lively personal 
feud between Mejia and some of his less affluent 
neighbors in Esquivias. 

On the advice of the Suprema, and over the 
vehement one of the ‘Toledo 
inquisitors, Mejia was submitted to brisk and 
rigorous torture. Despite his advanced age 
and his numerous physical infirmities, he con- 
tinued to protest his innocence. 


objections of 


The inquisitors 
then went through the formalities of compurga 
tion, and six witnesses duly testified to their 
convictions that Mejia was a perfectly orthodox 
and God fearing Christian. Finally, in Septem- 
ber, 1527, after lying in jail just over two years, 
Mejia performed his penance at a private auto 
de fe in the audience chamber of the Toledo 
Inquisition and bought his freedom with a fine of 
100,000 maravedis.*® 


55 The strangest testimony of all was that of a witness 
who reported that about twenty years before he had heard 
Mejia say something which did not make much sense 
The witness could not recall what it was, and he also 
admitted that he never had liked Mejia very much anyway 
Ibid. 

56 Ninety years later (1617), one of Mejia’s descendants, 
seeking ecclesiastical office in Osuna, had to obtain a state- 
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\ much less sympathetic type was Gaspar 
de Torralba, a libidinous bully from Vayona. 
On November 2, 1531, a cleric named Francisco 
Garcia appeared before the Toledo inquisitors 
to make both a statement and a plea. Until 
two the 
During his five-year tenure 
there he had accumulated enough evidence to 
convince him that Gaspar de Torralba, a citizen 


years ago, he said, he had served in 


church at Vayona. 


of Vayona, was a man of questionable orthodoxy. 


Torralba ate meat on every holy day and all 
He said that, if one wanted to be 
should turn his back on God. He 
refused to spend money on bulls, because he 
claimed they were sold only as a scheme to raise 


money for the Emperor. 


during Lent. 
rich, he 


He had sexual rela- 
tions with his own relatives, and also with women 
with whom his brother previously had such 
relations. Furthermore, Francisco Garcia con- 
cluded, everybody in Vayona knew that Torralba 
was not a Christian. If he were jailed, many 
people would come forth to testify against him. 
However, as long as he was loose, nobody would 
dare to do so, for fear of him. Even his own 
daughter hated him, because he tried to break 
up her marriage 

One week later, the incumbent priest of 
Vayona came to Toledo to present a long written 
list of charges against Gaspar de Torralba. The 
diffuse character of these accusations indicated 
that 


terrorized 


lorralba was a versatile menace who had 
the town. The listed 
by the local priest, were : 


1. Torralba, with drawn dagger, forced his 
attentions on the wife of Juan de Bonilla, 
disregarding her that Torralba’s 
brother had already done the same thing. 

He showed 
Church. 


charges, as 


protests 


the 
He never confessed, not even during 


no devotion to God or to 


Lent, nor did he say prayers for the souls in 
Purgatory. He i 
and hot air. 


said it was all foolishness 
He lived like Mohammed. Although mar- 
ried, he had many widows and other married 
women besides. He pursued his sister-in-law 
that she finally 
to give in to him. 

When Teresa de Molina replied to Torralba’s 
importunities by reminding him that he had 
already known her sister, Torralba replied 


so persistently was forced 


ment from the Suprema attesting that the case against 
Gonzalo Mejia had not been sufficiently serious in nature 


to disqualify his descendants from holding public office 
Ibid 
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with a well-known saying about sisters that 
need not be repeated here. 

He said that, although he had been excom- 
municated for three years and had not heard 
mass in all that time, it meant nothing to him. 
He forced one of his conquests, who bore a 
child by him, to act as his procurer. 

On March 14, 1529, a religious procession 
was held in Vayona on Lazarus Sunday. 
Torralba remarked that the procession was 
heresy, and when Alonso de Contreras rebuked 
him, Torralba tried to kill him. 

He never confessed during Lent, and when- 
ever the priest reproached him for it, he tried 
to stir up trouble to get the priest driven out 
of town by spreading lies about him. 

9. He always ate meat during Lent 
other days prohibited by the Church. 

10. On Saturdays he ate pork and when visitors 
came to his house he forced them to eat it too. 

11. He never observed vigils or fast days. 

12. In church he always turned his head when 
the host was raised. 

13. When his u.ughter married Nicodemus, he 
tried to have the annulled 
threatened his daughter with bodily 
if she did not accede to his wishes. 

14. He blasphemed constantly, swearing that 
he did not believe in God. 

15. On Holy Saturday of 1529, when he was 
serving as a major-domo of the church at 
Vayona, he refused to give up the Lenten 
candle or the incense until the priest himself 
had to come and beg him to do so. 

16. He never in his life bought a bull of indul- 
gence. Bulls, he said, were a lot of hot air 
and were merely an invention of the Emperor 
to get money. 


and on 


marriage and 


harm 


17. He had some kind of quarrel with the local 
priest and stirred up so much trouble against 
him with his lies and slander that the priest 
was believed to have died as a result of the 
tribulations caused him by Torralba. 

18. During the past summer, some of the serv- 
ants in Torralba’s house gave some foodstuffs 
to Torralba’s niece, since the uncle had re- 
fused to care for Torralba found out 
about it, accused his niece of being a thief 
and forced the priest to excommunicate her. 
The niece begged him to let her pay for the 
goods so that the excommunication could be 
lifted, but he refused to accept payment and 
instead forced his servants to swear that she 


had 


her. 


stolen even more things. The priest 
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begged Torralba to let his niece be absolved 
and when Torralba refused, the priest said 
he would see that Torralba was paid for the 
goods and he would then absolve the niece. 
Torralba, in a rage, accused the priest of 
favoring thieves and right in the church he 
drew his dagger and tried to stab his niece, 
saying he wanted her to die excommunicated 
and go to Hell. 

19. He made his servants work on Sundays and 
feast days. He was afraid of nothing, not 
even excommunication. He was so rich that 

he believed nobody would dare to oppose him. 


On the basis of the testimony of these two 
witnesses, the Toledo inquisitors ordered the 
arrest of Gaspar de Torralba. He was brought 
to the Toledo jail on November 17, 1531; the 
following day he made his first statement. He 
had lived in Vayona for twenty-three years. 
For most of his life he had been a professional 
soldier, fighting mostly in the Italian wars, until 
he finally retired for good to his place at Vayona. 
He had been married three times. He hada 
married daughter by his first wife, a son by his 
second, and four daughters and two sons by his 
present wife, ranging in age from one to twelve. 
\fter much jogging of his memory by the in- 
quisitors, he admitted that he frequently quar- 
reled with his wife and would sometimes get 
so exasperated that he would blaspheme against 
God. He the inquisitors, 
that he was an enemy of blasphemers. 


assured however, 

About 
six vears before, when he had been the alcalde 
of Vayona, he punished a blasphemer by putting 
a bridle in his mouth, a chain on his feet, and 
banishing him from Vayona. 

Torralba admitted that he ate meat during 
Lent, but he did it for reasons of health and 
with the doctor’s approval. It was true also 
that he made his servants work on Sundays and 
feast days, but this was only at harvest time and 
he did it with permission from the clergy. It 
was also true that for some months he had made 
no pious offering to the church, but this was 
because he had quarrelled with the priest, who 
had called him a heretic. He had committed 
a few sexual irregularities, but he had confessed 
and done penance for them. 

On November 22, the Inquisition prosecutor 
presented the charges against Torralba. The 
formal interpretation given to his behavior, and 


the order in which the charges were presented, 


indicate clearly what considerations 
most heavily with the inquisitors: 


weighed 
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Like Luther, he rejected bulls. 

Like Luther, he rejected church offerings. 

He rejected the sacrament of the altar (by 

turning his head). 

He rejected God for worldly wealth. 

He rejected religious processions. 

Like Luther, he rejected confession. 

Like Luther, he rejected mass. 

Like Luther, he rejected feast days. 

Like Luther, he rejected excommunication. 

Like Luther, he ate meat during Lent 

and on other forbidden days. 

Like the Moors and Jews, he slept with 

relatives and with women with whom his 

own relatives had previously slept. 

He violated the commandments by forcing 

people to swear falsely against their 
neighbor. 

13. He was a blasphemer. 

14. Like Luther, he had done nothing to 


relieve his state of excommunication. 


In building up its case against Gaspar de 
Torralba, the Toledo tribunal Inquisitor 
Juan Yafes to Vayona to interview the local 
inhabitants. 
to 28, 1532, thirty-six of his neighbors, many 
of whom had suffered at his hands, voluntarily 
appeared and substantiated all the charges made 
against Torralba by his first The 
day that Inquisitor Yafies was preparing to 
return 


sent 


In one week, from January 21 


accusers. 


the name of 
a letter, begging 
allowed to 


to Toledo, one citizen, in 
the entire town, handed him 
that Torralba never be 
Vavona. 


return to 


If he should return to this town, then everybody 
else will have to leave. With him here there will 
never be peace and harmony, especially after this, 
for he will 
him. 


suspect everyone of having accused 
Since he has been gone we are all living 


in peace, friendship, and charity 


In March, 


probably his 


what was 
defense. He that the 
him were all motivated by 
personal malice, and that they were vile and 
infamous perjurers. 


lorralba presented 


best said 


witnesses against 


He then proceeded to name 
a total of 157 persons who were his enemies in 
Vayona, describing them variously as peasants, 
villains, wretches, 
women, 


drunkards, low 
his list he included 
the names of both his daughter and his wife. 
He also reaffirmed his orthodoxy and explained 


perjurers, 


and thieves. On 


that most of his seemingly unorthodox behavior 


could be readily understood because he was 
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an impetuous man who in a moment of passion 
or anger was likely to say just about anything. 

In June the questioned some 
twenty persons whom Torralba had named as 
favorable character witnesses. 
substantiated his 


inquisitors 


They generally 
claims to orthodoxy, and 
without exception agreed that he was indeed 
an impetuous man. On July 1, 1532, Torralba 
was released from prison on bond; by December 
he had been formally penanced and was pre- 
sumably back Vayona 
many friends.*? 

lhe Llerena in 1532 began 
proceedings against Clara Gonzalez, citizen of 
Mérida, whose chief characteristics appear to 
have been that she was very cranky and slightly 
demented. Between March and October, five 
of Clara’s neighbors, including a cleric, made 


an assortment of indignant accusations against 
her 


home in among his 


Inquisition of 


1. One day she came out into the street with 
a live chicken in her hand. She looked up 
at the sun; then she put her feet on the feet of 
the chicken, pulled out a knife and cut the 
chicken’s throat. The witness who saw this 

told her she was a bad woman for killing a 

chicken in such heretical (Jewish) fashion. 

Clara became engaged in a heated argument 

with a water vendor over the price he was 

water. The latter called upon 

Saint Mary to support his claim that his price 

was just, to which Clara replied with a 

thundering and scandalous blasphemy against 

Saint Mary. 

During Lent, Clara always ate meat, having 

been seen bringing it home from the butcher's. 

This could not be explained on the ground 

that she was in poor health, because she 

certainly looked plump and healthy. 

In a 


asking for 


discussion between two of Clara's 
neighbors, one of them observed that Martin 
Luther was a lost and wicked man. Clara 


objected that although Luther did say some 


bad things, he also said some good things, 
particularly when he said that it was better 


for clerics to 


marry than to lust illegally 
after women. 


5. Clara often had some unpleasant blasphemies 
to offer about accounting toa priest for her 


$7 AHN, Inquisicion de Toledo, 112, no. 7, 
Proceso contra Gaspar de Torralba. This case is summar- 
ized in Schafer, Ernst, Beitrdge zur geschichte des Spanischen 
Protestantismus im sechzehnten jahrhundert 2: 116, Giiter- 
sloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1902. 


Legajo 
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sins. The way she confessed, she said, 
was to get down on her knees, look to heaven, 
and confess directly to God. 


Under questioning, Clara Gonzalez claimed 
that her accusers were personal enemies mo- 
tivated by malice. What she did admit was 
that she had expressed her approval of Luther’s 
remark that it would be better for the clergy 
to marry than to live in sin. She also admitted 
that she had eaten meat during Lent, but that 
she had done so for reasons of poor health and 
on the recommendation of doctors. Her trial 
dragged on for five years; in 1536 she was sub- 
mitted to torture, which turned out to be very 
violent. ‘She confessed violently,’ with much 
thrashing about and jerking of the head. ‘“‘This 
torture was violent.’’ So reads the imperturb- 
able record of the Inquisition notary. 

Clara later revoked her confession. She must 
have antagonized her judges in other ways too, 
for in March, 1537, although she was reconciled 
to the Catholic faith, all her 
confiscated and she was given 
severe 


property 
the unusually 
hundred lashes in a 


Was 
sentence of one 
public flogging.®* 
Probably the most bitter grudge case on 
record was that of an escudero from Miranda 
de Ebro, by the name of Ortega de Carcamo. 
He was denounced to the Inquisition of Navarre 
for “heretical blasphemies and Lutheran propo- 
sitions.”’ ** However, as soon as he learned of 
the denunciations, he fled town to escape 
seizure. Learning that he was in Burgos, the 
Navarre inquisitors asked that he be seized 
by the Valladolid tribunal and held pending 


Ss AHN, Inquisicion de Llerena, Legajo 1987, no. 2 

5° Unfortunately 
are fragmentary. They consist of five letters written by 
the Suprema between 1536 and 1539. Four of these were 
sent to the inquisitors of Navarre and the fifth to the 
inquisitors of Valladolid. AHN, Jnquisicion, Libro 322, 
fols. 30v, 32r, 56v, 101v—102r, 180v. 

6 The most famous heretic to flee from the Inquisition 
in these years was Michael Servetus. Among the same 
Inquisition documents (ibid., fol. 190r) which provide us 
with our meagre knowledge of Ortega de Carcamo, is a 
letter from the Suprema to the inquisitors of Aragon, 
dated in Valladolid, March 13, 1538. ‘Some days pre- 
vious we wrote you directing you to advise us of the status 
of the case of Miguel Reves, alias Serveto. We are in- 
formed that in the home of his father there is a brother of 
his [i.e., of Servetus ] who was chaplain of the Archbishop 
of Santiago, and who went to Germany to bring him back 
[to Spain], but was unable to persuade him [to return ] 
We want you to try to find out from the brother where the 
said Miguel Serveto presently is, and to advise us.” 


the documentary sources for this case 
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authorities from 
was apparently done, 
Carcamo was in jail at 


the arrival of Navarre. This 
for by February, 1537. 
Valladolid. He begged 
the inquisitors not to return him to Navarre. 
claiming that he was the victim of persecution 
by enemies at home. When a 
of the Navarre Inquisition 
ladolid to claim 
there asked the 


representative 
showed up in Val- 
the prisoner, the authorities 
advice of the Suprema. In a 
letter dated February 12, 1538, the Suprema 
wrote from Valladolid to the inquisitors of 
Navarre: 


One Francisco de Frias arrived here with an order 
of yours to take custody of Ortega de Carcamo, and 
he asked our authorization to permit him to exercise 
this order any where 
We have news that 


outside of your jurisdiction. 
this [Francisco de Frias] has 
had some differences with Carcamo. It would be 
improper to give authority to Carcamo’s enemy to 
take him prisoner, because death can result in the 
act of seizure. 


By order of the Suprema, Carcamo's case was 


taken over by 2 bod, 


special 
attached to the royal court. 
him is that 


in 1539.6! 


of inquisitors 
The last we hear of 
his trial was still going on some time 


Ill. FOREIGNERS 


One would expect to find Lutheranism among 
foreign visitors in Spain, particularly from 
Lutheran propaganda 
received a less hostile reception than it did in 
Spain. We have already referred to the cases 
of Melchior of Wiirttemberg, Bernardo Costa. 
and Gabriel de Narbonne, 
the Inquisition as suspected Lutheran 
We have some evidence 
occurred even earlier. 


those areas in which 


who were seized by 
Mission- 
aries. of cases which 
that the 


occurred 


Lea tells us ®& 
earliest case he has met of this type 
in 1524, when a German named Blay Esteve 
was condemned for Lutheranism by the Inquisi 
tion of Valencia. A 
even earlier case 


vague suggestion of an 
appears in a letter from the 
Suprema to the Inquisition of Barcelona, dated 
May 16, 1523.6 [py this letter, the Suprema 
makes a passing reference to the trials of ‘Nicolas 
Roig and Leonardo Aleman,” which had already 


* AHN, Inquisic ion, Libro 785, fol. 47r. rhis document 
is a list of the Navarre cases handled by the Inquisicion di 
Corte, by order of the Suprema. On this list appears the 
trial of Ortega de Carcamo, “who is not Lyet ] sentenced,” 
lhe document itself js not dated, but it 
midst of other materials of mid-1539. 

° Inquisition of Spain 3: 421, 

® AHN, Inquisicion, Libro 319, fol. 15y. 


appears in the 
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been 
only 


voted upon by the Suprema. One 
guess that a German named Leonardo 
had been tried for Lutheranism, along with his 
compatriot Nicolas Roig. We might 
Lutherans to appear this early in a port 
like Barcelona through 
already Lutheran 
filtered into Spain. 
Fragmentary records of the Inquisition of 
Valencia reveal that that city, like Barcelona 
and some of the northern ports, had to reckon 
with foreign Lutherans. Bla, Esteve in 1534, 
Melchior of Wiirttemberg in 1539, and Gabriel 
de Narbonne in 1534, 
Valencia 


can 


expect 
town 
which, as we have 


seen, literature regularly 


were all victims of the 
Inquisition. So was a young 
Flemish painter named Cornelius, whose trial 
one of the 
this period. * 
came from Ghent, 


too 


represents rare cases of clearcut 


Lutheranism in Cornelius, who 
was employed as a painter 
of portraits in the household of a painter named 
Gaspar Godos in Valencia. He 


youngster (a 


only a 
but he had all the 
youth. When re- 
these convictions were vigor- 
ously expressed to his companions in the house- 
hold of Godos. 


was 
“mancebo’’), 
convictions of his 
enforced by wine, 


strident 


Luther, he said, was better than 
and what he 
Was no purgatory: 


they were, there 


masses for the dead were a 


said was right 


joke; there was no need for confession: the pope 


Was a thief. Luther showed the cardinals and 
all the other learned men the truth of these 
things when he debated with them. In Decem 
ber, 1529, Godos and several of ( ‘ornelius’ fellow 
employees denounced their youthful 
to the Inquisition 


colleague 

Cornelius was immediatel, 
a quick trial, was sentenced 
to life imprisonment in May, 1530.% 

On January 9, 1536, the Suprema wrote to the 
inquisitors of Valencia 
case being tried by that 
Miguel Costa, might 
Spaniard or 


seized and, after 


about another Lutheran 
tribunal, 
have been either a native 
a foreigner. In 


The suspect, 


event, his 
Case seems to have caused some compassionate 
concern to the Suprema: 


We have seen the 
Lutheran, and it 


any 


articles of 
that 
some good theologians to study 


Miguel Costa. 


appears you should charge 
carefully the said 
articles and to converse with the said Miguel Costa 
and seek to reason with him and turn him to the 

* AHN, Inquisicién de Valencia, Legajo 5 30, no. 4 

°° A note at the end of the trial of Cornelius states that 
his sentence is inc luded in the trial of one Jacob Torres. 
who was presumably tried for Lutheranism in the same 
period. 
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truth so that his soul may not be lost. When you 
learn the results of such conversation, and in the light 
of his trial record, carry out justice in conformity 
with law and the instructions of the Holy Office. 
Also try to find out whether he has communicated 
his errors with other persons, and who taught them 
to him, and whether he has any books of Luther or 
his adherents, or of Erasmus.* 


Another letter from the Suprema to the Valen- 
cia tribunal in August of the same year (1536) 
speaks of the trial of ‘‘el luterano sostinado,”’ 
which was being conducted by that tribunal, 
and expresses the Suprema’s approval that the 
culprit’s errors were not announced in public.® 
\ year or later, an “English Lutheran”’ 
Valencia. His case was referred 
to Emperor Charles V, no doubt for diplomatic 
reasons, and we do not know what disposition 
was finally made regarding it.** Other tribunals 
problems with foreign Lu- 
1535 a Venetian named Juan 
Baptista was reconciled by the Inquisition of 
Mallorea,™ 1540 a German 
identified as ‘‘Maestro Juan” 
abjure de vehementi by 
grono.”” Almost 
occurring in 


two 
was seized at 


were also having 
therans. In 


and in surgeon 
was required to 
the Inquisition of Lo- 
certainly similar 
Inquisition tribunals throughout 
Spain, and particularly in the port cities where 
Lutheran visitors were most likely to congregate. 


cases were 


The case of Hugo de Celso, tried before the 
Toledo Inquisition, was 
matter of Lutheranism.’! 


only superficially a 
Celso was a learned 
jurisconsult from Burgundy, with a doctor's de- 
gree in both civil and canon law from the Uni- 
versity of Padua. Although a priest and a 
Franciscan friar, he had a propensity for mul- 
tiple marriages: he first married in Basel, then 
again in Barcelona, and a third time in Toledo, 
at the age of fifty-one. 
by the Inquisition. 


There he was seized 
He was charged with fol- 
lowing “the erroneous doctrine of Luther and 
his sectaries”’ that friars and clerics could marry. 
He was believing, like the 
Mohammedans, that a man could have as many 


also accused of 


*6 ALIN, Inquisicién, Libro 322, fol. Ir 
Thid., fol. 54r. 


The letter is dated August 12, 1536. 
“Sostinado”’ may be 


a proper name; it could be a poor 
‘“‘sostenido,’’ meaning ‘‘sustained.’’ The 
text would accommodate either interpretation. 
*’ AHN, Inquisicién, Libro 785, fol. 12v. 
%° Lea papers, Box 20 
Schafer, op. cit. 1: 6. 
7! Proceso contra Hugo de Celso. CF. Bataillon, Marcel, 


Vagabondages de Celso Hugues Descousu, Bibl. Hum. Ren. 
3: 190-213, 1943. 


spelling of con- 
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wives as he pleased. Celso readily admitted 
his offenses and begged forgiveness, pleading 
that he had been misled by Lutheran teachings. 
In 1535 he was found guilty of Lutheran heresy 
and apostasy ; he was divested of his ecclesiastical 
office; his property was confiscated; he was 
required to abjure de vehementi, and was sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment. By June, 
1539, he had managed to escape jail” and flee 
to Toulouse, France. However, he was even- 
tually tracked down and brought back to Toledo, 
where he was burned at the stake in 1551. 
During the late 1530's, when the Reformation 
was being established in England under Henry 
VIII, the Spanish Inquisition was forced to 
reckon with the threat of ‘Lutheranism”’ 
this new quarter. 


from 
We have already seen some 
of the precautions taken to alert the local tribu- 
nals to the dangers of Lutheran literature 
into Spain from England. It is no 
surprise to find that the first signs of English 
Lutheranism in Spain appeared in the northern 
port f Guipuzcoa, home of English 
merchants and temporary residence of English 
sailors from the homeland.” 


coming 
cities of 


Early in 1539, a young sailor named ‘‘Juan 
Tac,” born in Antwerp, but a citizen of England, 
stopped briefly in San Sebastian. There he got 
into an argument with a ship’s pilot, who scorned 
Tac and his fellow Englishmen as a flock of 
Lutherans. The argument promptly developed 
into a mutually hostile analysis of the merits 
of each other's religion. Tac told the pilot that 
the Pater Latin was worthless, the 
clergy praver to the was 


Noster in 


were useless, saints 


nonsense, and that he could make his own 
Saint Catherine out of a piece of wood. He 


also said that the Pope was a nobody, that his 


claim that bulls could absolve Christians of 

72 AHN, Inquisicion, Libro 322, fol. 240v. This is a 
letter from the Suprema to the fiscal of the Inquisition of 
\ragon, regarding the flight of Hugo de Celso, dated 
loledo, June 16, 1539. A year before, on April 29, 1535, 
Celso was denounced by a fellow prisoner named Pedro de 
Hermosilla for his impenitent behavior in jail: he did not 
recite his canonical hours, he expressed doubts about the 
authenticity of the Donation of Constantine, he boasted 
about his prowess with nuns and other women, and he said 
unkind things about the Inquisition. 
de Celso. 

78 Material on these English cases appears in a series of 
letters exchanged between the Suprema and _ Inquisitor 
Valdeolivas of Navarre. AHN, Inquisicion, Libro 322, 
fols. 240v—241r, 243r-v, 246v, 250v, 256r; Libro 785, fols. 
ir-v, 3r, 4r, 6r, 7r, 8r—10v, 12r-v, 14v, 25v, 29r, 35v, 36v, 
39y—40r, 44r-v. 


Proceso contra Hugo 
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their sins was a lot of foolishness, and that the 
law of England was much better than the kind 
of law they had in Spain. 

The ship’s pilot denounced 
authorities at 


Tac to the civil 
San Sebastian, and 
mediately arrested and imprisoned. 


he was im- 
He readily 
admitted that he had said the things of which 
he was accused, and vigorously 
right to do so. 


defended his 
He even lectured his captors 
on religious matters, stating that he confessed 
every day to God, and that they ought to do 
He also 
added that there was no such thing as Purgatory 
in the hereafter—only the glory of Heaven and 
the pains of Hell. He also offended his listeners 
with a bit of Biblical exegesis: in Chapter 17 of 
Revelations, Saint John speaks of the figure of a 
with a cup in her hand and riding a 
seven-headed beast called the “great Babylon,” 
This 
woman is drunk from quaffing the cup, which is 
filled with the blood of the saints. 


likewise, rather than confess to a priest. 


woman 
mother of all the wickedness of the world. 


This, said 
Tac, was a representation of the Pope, who was 
prepared to trample the word of God underfoot. 
Furthermore, Tac added, he gloried in his true 
(English) faith and intended to die in it. 

This was obviously a matter for the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, so the alcalde of San Sebastian 
early in February (1539) sent Tac to the epis- 
copal vicar at Pamplona, together with a report 
on his investigations. There, two Dominicans 
the local monastery, and 
they drew up a list of Lutheran propositions 
against Juan Tac. These included the following 
heresies: it is better to pray the Pater Noster in 
than in Latin; one need not pray to 
the priest, but only to God; a bad pope or bad 
priest has no authority 


were called in from 


English 


whatever; papal bulls 
have no power to remit sins; 
fession are 


images and con- 
a mockery; there is no Purgatory; 
there is no need for fasting ; one need not perform 
penance for past sins, but resolve only to sin 


no more. The allegory drawn from Revelations 


was also Lutheran heresy, as was the assertion 


that English law was superior to Spanish, 


‘because the law of England is Lutheran law.” 
Inquisitor Valdeolivas of Navarre was then 


informed of these events, and as he was making 


a tour of the northern districts to investigate 
reported outbreaks of witchcraft there, he took 
this Lutheran case under charge. By his order, 
Tac was delivered to him at Bilbao on February 


19, 1539. The following day a much chastened 
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and properly nervous Juan Tac was questioned 
by Valdeolivas. He explained that he had 
learned his doctrines in London about nine 
months where there had been much 
public preaching on the very points of which 
he stood accused. He had naturally believed 
them to be true, but he now realized, as a result 
of his experiences at San Sebastian, that these 
were the opinions of Martin Luther. Conse- 
quently he recognized his error and no longer 
believed in such things. He realized now that 
he was wrong, that he had been following bad 
and false doctrine, and that now he once again 
believed ‘‘in everything which the holy mother 
church holds, believes and confesses,” 


before, 


and he 
wished ‘‘to live and die in the true faith, and for 
all the which he the 
holy faith he asks pardon and penance and 
mercy.” 


errors has held against 


Valdeolivas and his advisers were undecided 
about the disposition of his case. One of the 
judges Bilbao—voted that 
Tac be sent to the galleys, but others disagreed. 
So Valdeolivas, on March 8, requested a decision 
from the Suprema. That replied that 
had recanted his Lutheran heresy, 
he should be spared the stake, and instead be 
confined to prison for life. 


the corregidor of 


body 


since Tac 


This was obviously not decision 


the which 
After he was sentenced, 
he escaped by hurling himself from a window. 
However, he was immediately recaptured. He 
then threw his penitential garb on the ground 
and began to shout that he had confessed to a 
lie, that Luther was a very great Christian and 
that he (Tac) wanted to live and die in the 
Lutheran faith. ‘‘He uttered a thousand other 
heresies,’’ Valdeolivas wrote his superiors, “‘claim- 
ing that there is no Purgatory, and that neither 
the pope nor the priests can absolve sin, that 


Juan Tac had expected. 


masses and sacrifices for the dead are useless 
since people go to Hell or Heaven regardless, 
and many other heresies.”’ 

Valdeolivas tried to calm Tac, to no avail. 
that 


think he was out of his head, the latter replied 


To his advice Tac be silent lest people 
that he meant what he said, and that he wanted 
only to Unable 
to dissuade him, Valdeolivas decided to grant 
Accord- 
Tac 
to recant, 
“they tell 


live and die as a Lutheran. 
his wish by burning him at the stake. 
ingly, on May 20, 1539, in Bilbao, 


perished in the flames, still refusing 


Juan 


“and in fact,’’ Valdeolivas reported, 
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me that he threw himself into the fire as if he 
were throwing himself into a bed of roses.”’ 

The affair of Juan Tac had hardly been dis- 
posed of, when four more Englishmen were 
seized in San Sebastian on charges of Lutheran- 
ism. Inquisitor Valdeolivas hastened to take 
charge of these cases also. 
who were 


Iwo of the offenders, 
(‘“‘muchachos’’), readily 
their errors and were let off with a 
light punishment, as was a third youngster of 
sixteen or seventeen, who was turned up in the 


mere boys 


confessed 


course of the same investigations. More serious, 
however, were the charges against the remaining 
two, English merchants identified as ‘Xiptitun” 
and “Thomas Xipman” (Shipman), long-time 
San Sebastian. They had 
denounced by a compatriot, one Bernard of 
confessed to Lutheran 
the pope had no more authority than 
any other bishop; there was no need to pray 
to the saints; 


residents of been 


Reading, and several 


OpIntons 


confess his sins 
a friar, but only to God. They 
also admitted that they had publicly mocked the 
practice of fasting and had uttered some odious 
blasphemies against the pope, defending their 
king (Henry VIII) as a good Christian. 

The trial of 
caused some apprehension the local 
When arrived in’ San 
Sebastian to take charge of their cases, he was 


one should not 


to a cleric or 


these two English merchants 


among 
citizens. Valdeolivas 
waited upon by a deputation of leading citizens, 
who expressed their hopes that Valdeolivas would 
not burn the two merchants as he had Juan Tac 
in Bilbao. said, 


San Sebastian would lose its trade agreements 


If this should happen, they 


with England, and the city 
They even 
the Holy 
go free. 


would be ruined. 


offered ducats”’ to 


Office if Valdeolivas would let 


‘thousands of 


them 


Valdeolivas rejected this offer, with the ob- 
servation that the principle was more important 
than the money, but he did promise that justice 
would be tempered with mercy. He accordingly 
went on with the trials, and on July 13, 1539, 
the two merchants abjured de vehementi in San 
Sebastian. They were also fined six hundred 
ducats and were forbidden to leave San Sebas- 
tian for two years. 

But did there. The two 
:nglishmen, with the apparent support of other 
citizens of San Sebastian, lodged complaints 


with the Suprema that the fine against them was 


matters 


not end 
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excessive. The Suprema wrote several times 
to Valdeolivas about it, but the latter stood his 
ground. The culprits, he insisted, were very 
wealthy. They could easily afford the fines. 
Besides, when they were first sentenced, they 
“jumped for joy” the mercy they had 
received, and said that the fine was nothing at 
all, for they could easily pay it. The whole 
affair finally was brought to Inquisitor General 
Tavera, who took the most decisive action: the 
unpaid balance of the fines was to be forgiven 
and the two English merchants were to be 
ordered to leave Spain within sixty days and 
never return. 


over 


From these English cases there emerged an 
official statement of policy regarding the 
procedures to be followed with Protestants of 
English nationality in Spain. This statement 
reflects a certain awareness by the [Inquisition 


of the diplomatic implications involved, but 


it also reflects that body's determination to let 


nothing stand in the way of the extirpation of 
Lutheranism in Spain.” 


First, that the inquisitors will proceed according 
to law against any Englishman who brings in books 
of Luther or his sectaries or in books there 
are errors and heresies against our holy Catholic faith 
or against the 


which 


the obedience owed to holy 


apos 
tolic see 

Also, that the said inquisitors will likewise proceed 
according to law such Englishmen when 
there is any information that by word or speech they 
have done or spoken or published 
of faithful Christians—any heresy or heretical error 
against the teaching of the holy mother church and 


against the obedience owed to the holy apostolic see. 


against 


to the scandal 


Also, that if any person or persons among those 
Englishmen, as a result of being aggravated or in- 
cited by any other person or persons, shall speak of 
the disobedience prevailing in England to the holy 
apostolic see, defending the acts of his king, but not 
dogmatizing or teaching his opinions, then in such 
case, the inquisitors shall send to the Council of the 
Inquisition the information they have on the subject 


Despite such stern precautions, the Spanish 
The 


decades which followed 1540 were to be fearful 


Inquisition was not quit of Lutheranism. 


and tragic ones in the history of Spanish hetero- 
doxy before Lutheranism could finally be de- 
stroyed in the Spanish peninsula. 


74 A copy of this Memorial was sent by the Suprema to 
Inquisitor Valdeolivas on June 19, 1539, but the original 
policy was very likely drawn up earlier. 
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APPENDIX OF DOCUMENTS 


1. AHN, Inquisicién, Libro 317, fols. 182r-y. 
Edict against Luther: 
1521. 
Nos, don Adriano, ete. 
los rreverendos 
pravidad en 


Tordesillas, April 7, 


hazemos saber a vos 
inquisidores do la herética 
la Inquisicién de Aragén y su 
districto como havemos sido informado que al- 
sunas personas con mal zelo y por sembrar 
zizania en la Yglesia de Por dividir la 
tunica inconsttile de Christo nuestro redemptor 
han procurado Y procuran que se 
Espana las obras nuevamente 

Martin Luther de la orden de San 
quales diz est4n 
Y vender en porque cunple 
mucho a la honrra \ Dios y ensal- 
Camiento de nuestra Santa Fe Cathélica que las 


dichas obras 


Dios y 


trayan en 
hechas por 
Agostin, las 
imprimidas para las publicar 
estos reynos. FE 

Servicio de 
"0 se publiquen ni se vendan ni 
Parte alguna 


herrores 


Parezcan en destos reynos por 
muchas 
mandamosvos que 
luego mandéys so staves Censuras y penas Civiles 
Y criminales que 


vender ni 


contener hereticales \ 


sospechosas de la fe, 


otras 


Cosas 


osado de tener, 
hazer vender publica ni secretamente 
algunos de 


ninguno sea 


libros las dichas Obras nj 


parte de 
tres dias del dia de la 

mandamiento o6 
del dia que de é| supieren en qualquiere manera 
trayan 


ellas sino que dentro de 


publicacién de] dicho vuestro 
y presenten ante vos todos los libros de 
las dichas obras que tuvieren, assf en latin como 
en romance, y asgjf havidos los dichos libros, 
los hazed todos quemar publicamente, mandando 
que un scrivano del] secreto de ese Santo Officio 
escriva los nombres de todas las Personas que 
tuvieren, vendieren, publicaren Y traxieren ante 
vos los dichos quemaren 
Y si después de la publicacién 
vuestro mandamiento algunas per- 
sonas de qualquiere estado, grado Lo] condicién 
que sean los tuvieren, vendieren publicaren, lo 
que no es de exe[ fol. 


libros y cémo se 
quantos fueren. 


del dicho 


creer. 
haréys executar en 


182 Jcutaréis 


personas y 


sus bienes las 


dichas censuras y penas que assf les pusiéredes, 
queremos y mandamos incurran 
las personas que supieren quién 
libros y no 


en las quales 


tiene los dichos 
vos los manifestaren, Predicando 
contra ellos \ qualquiere dellos mediante justicia, 
Como contra personas que tienen y saben quién 
tiene libros reprobados y de €rrores hereticales, 
como son las dichas obras, y siéndoles prohibido 
por inquisidores y juezes de 
que a ellos sea 


la fe, de manera 


castigo y a los otros exemplo, 
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que si necessario €s, con la autoridad apostélica 
a nos cometida de 

vos damos \ 
todo ello y 
personas, 
pena de 


que en 
cometemos 


esta parte usamos, 
cunplido poder para 
Mandamos a qualesquier Justicia \ 
assi eclesidsticas como seglares, so 
mayor, que vos den \ 
hagan dar todo el favor, consejo y ayuda que 


para execucién de lo suso dicho fuere menester 


escomunién 


que en ello no vos bongan ni consientan poner 
directa o6 indirecta, publica nj secretamente 
impedimento ni contradicién alguna. Y porque 
ninguno pueda pretender ignorancia, haya sobre 
€sto sermén de la fe en que se publiquen las 
que hiziéredes. avisandonos 
de todo lo que havra sucedido. 
de lo qual 


firmada de 


Provisiones luego 
En testimonio 
hazer Ja 


mano, 


mandamos publicacién 

referendada por el 
secretario \ sellada con el sello de este Sancto 
Officio. En la villa de 
del mes de abril del 


Nuestro Senor mil 


nuestra 


a vil dias 
Nascimiento de 
veynte y 


Tordesillas, 
ano del 
quinientos uno. 


\HN, Inquisicién. Libro 319, fol. 13y., 


From the Suprema to the Inquisitors of 
Navarre: Valladolid. May 7, 1523. 


Reverendos senores: Ya sabévs como en los 
dias passados algunas 
Y por sembrar 


pre Curaron 


con mal zelo 
zizania en la Yglesia de Dios 
que se truxessen en Spafiia las 
nuevamente hechas por Martin Liter \ 
Por ser tan reprovadas \ 
ores hereticales, muy Santo Padre 
[Adriano], inquisidor general, mandé 
Lel 7 de abril de 1521] que las dichas obras no se 
vendiesse, 


Personas 


obras 
contener muchos herr- 
nuestro 
como 


antes se cobrasse \ 


quemasse \ las 
que se han podido cobrar se han quemado en 
las inquisiciones, Agora seydo  in- 


formados que los del Passaje tomaron una 


avemos 

nao 
muy rica a los franceses, la qual dize que ellos 
avian tomado a UNOS valencianos viniendo de 
Flandes que en ella avia una 


libros de 


arca llena de 
dicho Liter , de 
que los dichos 


las obras del sus 


secaces 


libros se repartieron 


por algunos bachilleres, clérigos 
de la tierra. 
scandalo \ 


otras personas 

Y por ser esto cosa de tan grande 
tanto deservicio de 
nuestra sancta Fe Cathdlica, se 
se cobren a 


Dios Y contra 
a proveydo que 
todos los 


vuestro poder dichos 


libros y qualesquiere traslados de ellos que por 
ventura fuessen Sacados, como mas largamente 
veréys por la Provisién que ser4 con la presente: 
por ende mucho yos encargamos Mandamos 


que luego y sin dilaci6n alguna Ppongays toda la 
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diligencia necessaria para que en todo caso se 
cobren todos los dichos libros y sus traslados, 
si los uviere, y vengan en vuestro poder, execu- 
tando la dicha provisi6én en todo y por todo como 
en ella se contiene y de vosotros confiamos; 
vy cobrados los dichos libros los provedys a muy 
buen recaudo y en parte muy segura con inven- 
tario y nos aviséys quantos son y las personas 
que los tenfan y cémo los havian entregado y 
manifestado y quién traya la dicha nao y para 
dénde venfan y de todo lo demas que havréys 
sabido, para que de todo informados se haga 
sobre ello la provisién que conviene. Nuestro 
Sefior guarde vuestras reverendas personas. De 


Valladolid a vii del mes de mayode mil DX XIII. 


3. AHN, Inquisici6n, Libro 319, fols. 14r-v. 


From the Suprema to the Inquisitors of 
Navarre; Valladolid, May 7, 1523. 


Nos, fray Garcia de Loaysa, etc. hazemos saber 


a vos, los reverendos licenciados Regente y 
doctor Ayala, inquisidores apostdélicos contra la 
herética pravedad en el rreyno de Navarra y 
obispado de Calaherra y la Calgada, y a cada uno 
de vos, como avemos seydo informados que 
estos dias pasados los del Passaje tomaron a 
los franceses una nao muy rica la qual ellos 
diz que avian tomado a unos valencianos vini- 
endo de Flandres y que en ella venia un arca 
llena de libros de las obras nuevamente hechas 
por Martin Liter y sus secaces, los quales libros 
diz que se repartieron por algunos bachilleres 
clérigos y otras personas de la tierra. Y porque 
cumple mucho a la honrra y servicio de Dios 
y ensalcamiento de nuestra Sancta Fe Catdlica 
que los dichos libros se cobren y vengan a 
vuestro poder por contener en si herrores here- 
ticales y otras muchas cosas sospechosas de la fe, 
manddamosvos que luego mandéys, so pena de 
escomunién y otras graves penas 
que pareciere, que 
qualquiere doctor, licenciado, bachiller, clérigo 
y otra persona de 


censuras \ 
civiles y  criminales vos 
qualquiere estado, grado y 
condicién [que | sea que tenga alguno o algunos 
de los dichos libros o sus traslados o de ellos 
supiere en qualquiere manera, dentro de xv 
dias del dia de la publicacién del dicho vuestro 
mandamiento o del dia que de él supiere en 
qualquiere manera trayga y presente ante 
vosotros y qualquiere de vos todos los libros de 


las dichas obras y traslado de ellos que tuviere, 
latin 


assi en como en romance, y manifieste 
qualesquiere personas que los tuvyieren y han 


oydo dezir que los tengan, para que todas los 
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dichos libros que venian en la dicha nao y otra 
qualquiere y sus traslados vengan en vuestro 
poder. Y si después de la publicacién del 
dicho vuestro mandamiento algunas de_ las 
dichas personas, lo que no es de creher, assi 
no lo cumplieren, executaréys y haréys executar 
en sus personas y bienes las dichas censuras y 
penas que assi les pusiéredes, procediendo contra 
ellos y qualquiere de ellos mediante justicia 
como contra personas que tienen y saben quién 
tiene libros reprovados y de herrores hereticales 
como son las dichas obras y siéndoles prohybido 
por inquisidores y juezes de la fe, de manera 
que a ellos sea castigo y a los otros exemplo, 
que si necessario es, con la presente vos damos 
y cometemos complido poder para todo ello y 
mandamos a qualesquiere corregidores, justicias 
y personas, assi ecclesidsticas como seglares, so 
pena de escomuny6én mayor, que vos dé y haga 
dar todo el consejo, favor y ayuda que para 
execucién de lo suso dicho fuere menester y les 
pidiéredes, y que en ello no vos pongan ni consi- 
enten poner directa o indirectamente impedi- 
mento ni contradicién [fol. 14v] alguna y avi- 
sanos luego de todo lo que se havra hecho y 
cémo cada uno havra cumplido lo susodicho, 
para que se provea en ello como convenga. 


4. AHN, Jnquisicion, Libro 319, fol. 42r. 


From the Suprema to the Inquisitors of 
Navarre; Burgos, November 11, 1523. 


Nos, los del Consejo etc. hazemos saber a vos, 
los rreverendos licenciados Frexneda y doctor 
Ayala, inquisidores apostolicos contra la herética 
pravidad en el reyno de Navarra y obispado de 
Calahorra y la Calcada, y a cada uno de vos, 
que en dias pasados una provisién a vosotros 
dirigida del tenor siguiente: Nos, fray Garcia 
de Loaysa, etc. hazemos saber a vos, los rreveren- 
dos, etc. e por [que ] agora somos informa- 
dos que la dicha inquisicién no ha sido como 
convenia executada; antes algunos de los dichos 
libros estan en poder de ciertas personas con 
mucho Dios; por ende manda- 
mosvos que la executéys y cumplays y hagays 
executar y cumplir en todo y por todo como 
en ella se contiene, avisandonos luego de todo lo 


deservicio de 


que se abra cumplido y hecho, que assi conviene 
a la honrra y servicio de Dios y ensalgamiento 
de nuestra Sancta Fe Cathdélica. Dado en la 
ciudad de Burgos a XI dias del mes de nobiembre 
del afio del nacimiento de Nuestro Senior de mil 
e quinientos y veynte y tres. 
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5. AHN, Inquisicién, Libro 319, fols. 42r-y. 


From the Suprema to the Inquisitors of 
Navarre : Burgos, November rT, 9923. 


Reverendos senores: ya sabéys como en Vall- 
adolid se despaché una 
dirigida para que 


provisién a 
luego mandassedes, so pena 
de excomunién y otras graves censuras y penas 


vosotros 


ceviles y criminales que Vos pareciesse, qualquier 
persona que tuviese alguno o algunos libros de 
los que vinieron en una nao que en dias pasados 
tomaron los del Pasaje de las obras nuevamente 
hechas por Martin Liter y sus secaces que con- 
tenfan en si herrores hereticales o sus traslados 
de ellos o de aquéllos supiese [?] en qualquier 
manera dentro de quinze dias de la publicacién 
[de] vuestro mandamiento 0 del dia que de él] 
supieron en qualquiere Manera, truxesen o 
presentassen ante vos o qualquier de 
los libros de las 


vos todos 
dichas obras y traslados de 
ellos que tuviessen, ass{ 
Mance, yv también vos SCrivimos encargandoos 
mucho que sin dilacién 
deliguencia [sic] [ fol. para que 
assi se cumpliese \ que estubiesen a buen recado 
los libros que se cobrasen 


en latin como en ro- 


alguna pusiésedes la 
#2v | necesaria 


avisandonos quantos 
seran y qué personas los tenfan y cémo los avian 
entregado manifestado quién trahia la 
dicha nao y Para dénde venia y de todo lo demas 
que huviére[de ls_ sabido, Para que de todo 
ynformados se hiziese devida provisién sobre ello. 
\gora tenemos 


informacion aquella 
provincia 


de Guiptizcoa hay algunos de los 
dichos libros, por donde parece 


que en 


no se puso la 
esecutar la dicha 


Vos 


diligencia que 
provisién 
que 


convenya en 
ni lo que tanto encargamos, de 
estamos muy maravillados y aun de no 
avernos havisado de lo que se hizo sobre esto, [a ] 
cuya causa ha 
pachar la 


ssido necesario de mandar des- 


Provisién que ser4 con la presente 
henbiamos este mensajero, 


porque es cosa que 


no se deve por los grandes dafios 


mas delatar 
€ inconvenientes que de 
seguir en mucha offenssa 
yY grande escAndalo de 
Cristianos, por 
Mandamos que 
esecutéys la dicha 


lo contrario se podria 
V deservicio de Dios 
los fieles \ 
mucho 


luego Vv sin 


cathdélicos 


ende vos encargamos \ 


dilacién alguna 
todo y por todo 


como en ella se contiene, de manera que 


Provisién en 
todos 


los dichos libros Y traslados de ellos, sj los huvi- 


ese, vengan [en] vuestro poder y si uviese 
menester, vaya luego uno de 


Provincia para 


vosotros a la 


dicha que lo suso dicho se haga 


con mas brevedad y como conviene, sobre lo qual, 
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como en cosa que mucho importa, vos encarga- 
mos la conciencia : y luego nos havisad cuAntos 
libros abréys cobrado Y de todo lo suso dicho 
que vos scrivimos Ly] de lo demas que se abra 
hecho en ella ¥ Vos pareciere, teniendo los dichos 
libros a buen recado y en parte muy segura \ 
con inventario, hasta que tengays nuestra res- 
puesta de lo que se hoviere de hazer de ellos 
como confiscantes, , _ De Burgos xi de novi- 


embre de DXXITI. 


6. AHN, [nquisicién, Libro 319, fols. 43r-y. 


From the Suprema to Inquisitor Ayala of 
Navarre: Burgos, November 12. 1523. 


Reverendo sefor: después de haver scrito la 
Carta comtin que sera con la presente para vos y 
vuestro collega nos ha parecido que en todo caso 
vos devéys yr luego a la provincia de Guiptizcoa 
para cobrar todos los libros y hazer las otras 
diligencias que por la dicha carta scrivimos. Por 
ende mucho vos encargamos que sin dilacién Jo 
pongays luego por obra \ hagdys todas las dili- 
gencias que conviene para que todos los dichos 
libros vengan en vuestro poder y se sepa la 
verdad de lo demds contenido en la dicha letra, 
para que 


dichos 


seamos_ informados 
libros \ 


quién 
Para dénde = los travan 
en Cuyo poder havran estado \ quién los havrd 
manifestado, 
hazed 
tenéys bien 


trava los 


dicha letra, \ 
sermones de la fe 


acostumbrado en 


conforme a la 


vuestros como lo 


los lugares nom- 
brados en el memorial que va con ésta, encomen- 


dando y exhortando a manifiesten 


qualesquiere libros de los suso dichos 0 traslados 
de ellos que tuvieren 4 
obras de la secta 


todos que 


que contengan algunas 
reprobada de Luterio y sus 
secaces y qualesquiere personas que hayan dicho 
0 hecho Sancta Fe 
qual llevaréys con 


herrores contra nuestra 


Cathdélica, para lo vos un 


notario y el alguazil. 

Las diligencias que nos parece deve hazer el 
senor inquisidor Ayala en la ydaala provincia de 
Guiptizcoa son éstas: 


Que dexados todos los negocios, luego deve vr 
por Sanct Andria [Santander ] a Segura y all4 


ha de publicar lo de los libros que se tomaron 


en la dicha provincia de Guiptizcoa y con sermon, 


como él lo acostumbra bien hazer y sin poner 


edicto, ha de amonestar a todos los que supieren 
alguna cosa contra nuestra Sancta Fe Cathdlica 


que lo vengan mesma 


a dezir. [ Fol. 43v] La 
diligencia ha de hazer en Tolosa \ porque éste 


es uno de los principales pueblos de la provincia 
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puede estar alli algunos dias y publicar en el 
Passaje y en Oyarmin y en la Renterfa a e 
Inerum [Irurztin?] la provisién que lleva, porque 
alli se tomaron los libros. 
por Azpeytia y 


De alli se deve yr 
\zcoytia haziendo las mesmas 
dilgencias y publicandolas por las villas de las 
costas de la mar adonde no pudiere yr. Y de 
alli deve yr a la villa de Onate e hazer 
lo mesmo y aqui mas specialmente ha de 
trabajar de saber si saben algo de bruxas o 
hechizeras, aunque serA bien que lo haga en todo 
lo que andare de la provincia. Y de alli deve 
yr a Scoriaga, donde y en el valle de Lentu[? | 
deve estar algunos dias y hazer los acostum- 
brados sermones y publicar por toda la tierra 
que todos los que supieren algo lo vengan a 
dezir en forma. De alli deve yr a Mondragén 
y Vergara y Algoybar y de alli, hecho todo lo 
de la provincia, deve yr 


a Elorio y a Durango 


v alli también hazer sus sermones. 


Y deve de yr a las mas villas de la costa de la 
mar de la dicha provincia que pudiere andar 
deve de contino scribir al Consejo, avisando de 


las cosas que alli sucedieren. 


\HN, Ingquisicién, Libro 319, fols. 43v-44r. 


From the Suprema to the Corregidor of 
Guipuzcoa ; Burgos, Nov. 12, 1523. 


Muy virtuoso sefior: la diligencia que en dias 
passados posistes sobre los libros de las obras 
tuvieron 
en la nao que los del Passaje Tomaron a los 
franceses fué muy buena y de cathdélico cristiano 
y vos lo tenemos en mucha gracia, allende que 
de Dios havréys cumplido [??] por ello. Y 
porque agora somos informados que la provisién 


de Martin Liter o de sus secaces que 


que se despaché en este Consejo para que todos 
los dichos libros viniessen en poder de los inqui- 
sidores de Navarra no se ha executado como 
convenia, antes diz que hay en poder de algunas 
personas dessa provincia algunos de los dichas 
libros, se ha tornado a escrevir a los dichos in- 
quisidores que luego executen y cumplan la 
dicha provisién. Rogamos Lfol. 44r] y pedi- 
gracia que por vuestra parte 
hagays todas las diligencias necessarias 


mosvos, senor, de 
para 
que todos los dichos libros se entreguen a los 
dichos inquisidores o a qualquiere de ellos 
conforme a la dicha_ provisién y que 
favor que fuere menester, como de 
vuestra virtud y buen zelo se espera, que Dios 
sera muy servido y 
plazer y gracia, 


se les dé 
todo el 


nos haréys en ello mucho 


LONGHURST 


PROC. AMER. PHIL. Soc. 


8. AHN, Inguisicién de Toledo, Legajo 223, no. 
42, fols. 5r-v. 


Edict against Luther: Madrid, April 12, 1525. 


Nos, don Alonso Manrrique, por la divina 
misericordia argobispo de Sevilla, ynquisidor 
appostélico general contra la herética pravedad 
e€ apostasia en todos los rreynos y 
Sus Magestades y del su 


senorios de 
Consejo, a todas Vv 
qualesquier personas ecclesidsticas y seglares, 
vecinos y moradores de esta villa de Madrid y 
estantes en ella de qualquier estado. condicion, 
preeminencia o dignidad 


que seays, salud \ 
gracia: 


sepades que el promotor fiscal de la fe 
paresgiéd ante nos e nos hizo relagién que a su 
notigia era venido que algunas personas, con 
poco temor de Dios y en grande dafo y peligro 
mucho menosprecio de los 
mandamientos apostélicos, han traydo en 
pana y tienen muchos libros \ 
las obras 


de sus conciencias \ 
Es- 
escripturas de 
hechas por el malvado heresiarcha 
Leutero y sus secages que contienen en si mu- 
chos errores y heregias. E nos pidiéd procedié- 
semos contra las tales personas a 
las penas 


execuciOn de 
gensuras en las bullas apostélicas 
despachadas, 
establegidas por derecho. 


sobredicho contenidas y otras 
E nos, visto su pedi- 
miento ser justoea justicgia conforme, mandamos 
dar esta nuestra carta monitoria, por la qual 
vos rrequerimos y mandamos 
por la auctoridad apostélica de que en esta parte 


usamos, en virtud de santa obidiengia e so 


amonestamos, 


pena de excomunién mayor, que dentro de seys 
dias primeros siguientes que corran y se cuenten 
del dia que la presente os fuere notificada y pu- 
blicada y de ella supierdes en qualquier manera, 
los quales vos damos e 


asignamos los dos dias 
primeros por primero plazo y 
segundo y los tltimos dias por tercero 
plazo y término perentorio, trina y canonica 
monitione, trayais ante nos 0 ante los del Consejo 
de la santa general Ynquisicién en esta dicha 
villa de Madrid, 


todos y 


los otros dos por 
dos 


donde al presente rresidimos, 
qualesquier libros escripturas de 
qualesquier obras fechas por el dicho malvado 
herético y sus secaces que tovierdes en vuestro 
poder e vengays a magnifestar quién supierdes 
0 avréys ovdo dezir que las tenga en qualquier 
manera para que sobre ello se haga la provision 
que convenga al servicio de Dios e augmento de 
nuestra Santa Fe Cathdélica, con apercibimiento 
que si asi lo hizierdes, serviréys en ello mucho a 


Dios y descargaréys vuestras conciengias; y 
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haziendo lo contrario, 
Cathédlicos Cristianos, 
término, 


que no es de 
Pasado el dicho [fol. 5y] 
aqui por Trepetidas las 

canénicas Monitiones de] derecho, desde agora 
para entonces y desde Para agora 
PoOneMOs En Ios que complierdes 
fuerdes trebeldes ¢ Ynobidientes sentencia 
€xcomunién Mayor en 
ellos Proferimos e 


creer de 
avidas tres 
entonces 


asi no lo 


de 
que por 
Cuya absolucién 
Pena mandamos 


estas escriptas 
Promulgamos, 
a nos rreservamos : Y so la dicha 


@ qualesquier 


Curas, clérigos, rreligiosos Y escri- 
vanos que Para ello fueren Trequeridos que 
notifiquen esta nuestra Carta en las Yglesias 


MOnasterios de esta dicha Villa, 


los divinos Oficios, 
esto a noticia de 


rrelagibn de 
testimonio de 


entre tanto que 
Para que venga 
espaldas hagan 
avran notificado. En 
mandamos dar € damos la 
"uestro nonbre e 


se ¢elebraren 
todos que en las 
cémo lo 


lo qual 
firmada de 


dada de ny stro s¢ Sellada con e| sello de 
este Santo Oficio, Fecho en la villa de Madrid 
a doze dias del mes de abril, afio del Nas¢imiento 
de Nuestro Salvador Jesu Cristo de mill e 
€ntos a veynte e CINCO afios. 
hispalense. Por Mandado de 
Sefioria. Juan Garcia, 


presente, rreferen- 
‘cretario e 


quini- 
Archie pis copus 


su Reverendisimo 


9. AHN, Inquisicién. Libro 319. fols. 396v-397¢. 


From Inquisitor 
Provisor of 
1527. 


General Manrique to 


the 
Valladolid. 


Lugo: 16, 


June 


Reverendo 
mucha confian 
Mméritos me 


senor: por |a buena 
$2 que tengo de 
Parecié 
ynformado 
Personas que 
de Lutherio \ 
€n rromerj{a 
dizen que 


rrelacién \ 
vuestra 
SCriviros la 
que a 


Persona y 
presente. Yo 
Puerto vienen 
tienen la reprovada opinién 
que azen burla de 
a senior Santiago \ 
mas vienen alli 
que 10 por devocién. 
son 


he sido esse 
algunas 


los que vienen 
que ellos Mismos 
Por comer bever 
Y porque COMO Veys, estas 


nuestra Sancta Fe Cathélica 
de conviene 
los culpados 
Castigo, Pidoos, 
luego que ésta 
con los Treverendos 
Sancto 


cosas contra 


y en mucho desservicio Dios \ 
que sepa la verdad para 


queden sin devido 
gracia merced que 
juntamente 
terio de 


que no 


senor, de 
recibierdes, 
Prior del mones- 


Domingo Y Suardian de Sant 
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que 
Alemafia 
bres aca 


buenas. 
senores, 
mente 
por 


[ fol. 322r] el memorial 
aparte los libros 
scidos, se 
tores no Conoscid, 


algunos herrores Y Si son de doctrit 
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en estos Casos 


contra nuestra rrelif fol, 3977] 
gidn Cristiana, los prendays y fengays a buen 
rrecaudo, avisdndonos luego de ello, para que 
S€ provea Io que convenga adminis- 
tracién de Ja Justicia, informacién 
tocare a Persona sefialada 
Oo muy en la prisién de 
éstos secretamente 
para que 
Enperador nuestro 


a la buena 
Pero si Ia 
Cavallero o Perlado 6 
Principal, disimularéys 
con brevedad muy 
enbiaréys [4 relacién de ello 
Consulte todo con el 
que tanbién sobre esto hos escrive, y 
lo que mAs Cumpliere al Servicio de 
Su Cathdélica Magestad. 
Asimesmo 


me 
vo lo 
senor, 
se provea 
Dios \ de 


Os pido, senor, 


por 
mas secretamente 


que pudiéredes 
S! a ese puerto an traydo 
Obras del dicho Lut 


merced que lo 
vos informéy s 
algunos libros de las 


€rl0 0 si los ty en essa tierra 
yen tal caso Procuréys con toda diligencia 
€n cobrarlos a vuestro poder que nos scrivays 
lo que se Oviere hecho, que assi en lo uno como 


en lo otro sera Dios muy 
Cesdrea Magestad J 
en ello. Y gj 
dicho como 


plido poder 


Sservido \ 
nos haréys 
necesario 
inquisidor 


tanbién Sy 


Mucha gracia 


€S, Para todo Io 
general 


con la presente. 


SUSO 


vos damos con- 


10. AHN, Inquisicién, Libro 320. fols. 321-322r. 


From the 


Madrid, 


Suprema to the 


several tribunals: 
June 13, 1530. 


Reverendos senores : aqui abemos sido 


nuevamente 
ayY muchos 
no 


avisados 
ymbentados en 
autores dems CUYVOS nom- 
se saben y diz que 


los herrores 


han escripto 


libros y hecho obras Muy dafiosas, Jas quales 
seria posible Y ay sospecha que se trahen a 
‘spafia y se benden Por cosas aprobadas , 


Ha Parecido en e 
hazer sobre esto diligencia. 
demandando a los libreros que hos den 


memorial las tablas de los libros que 
€ derechos theologia, 


ste Consejo que debéis, 


especial- 


tienen 
Porque, visto 
de los libros ¥Y dexados 
aprobados J 
esaminen 


Y artes y 


de doctores cono- 


bean J los libros de los doc- 


S, Para que se bea sj contienen 


la aprobados : 


y también nos dizen que en los libros aprobados 
Francisco de essa Ciudad, a Ios quales tanbién bienen adiciones malas y de malos autores. 
SCrivo sobre esto, entendays con mucha solicitud Debéis, senores, dar de €stO aviso a las Personas 
Y diligencia en Saver la verdad de lo que 


enello 
Passa. Y seyendo 


averigudredes 


Cosas graves 


que algunos han 
2 


las quales 


echo o dicho 


que hos Parecieren 
€N Mirar los 
Sefior guarde 


Para que estén sobre 


aviso 
libros nuevos que bienen. 


Nuestro 


vuestras reverendas Personas, 
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11. AHN, Jnquisicién, Libro 320, fols. 343r-v. 


From the Suprema to the several tribunals; 
Madrid, August 17, 1530. 


Reverendo senior : por otras cartas vos havemos 
avisado de la mucha necesidad que ay de probeer 
con todo cuydado y i 
vendan ni 


vigilancia en que no se 
tengan algunas personas en estos 
regnos libros ni obras algunas de Lutero, pues, 
como sabéis, él y sus aderentes y sequaces estan 
condenados y sus obras reprobadas por la 
Agora de pocos dias a esta parte 
havemos sido ynformados que el dicho Martin 


Liter y 


Yglesia. 


otros sus sequacges y aderentes a sus 
falsas opiniones e ymbentores de otros nuevos 
herrores, viendo que no pueden divulgar sus 
libros y pongonosa dotrina tan librementa como 
querrian por estas partes y por otras donde no se 
consienten vender ni publicar, cautelosa y mafio- 
samente han enxerido muchas de sus dafiadas 
opiniones debaxo de nombres de otros autores 
cathdélicos, yntitulando los libros a ellos falsa- 
mente y en otras partes glosando y addicionando 
libros cognoscidos y aprobados de buena dotrina 
con falsas exposiciones y herrores. Acordamos, 
para que con 
todo cuydado y diligencia entendays en ynquirir 
e proveer en ello en vuestro distripto con toda 
la buena manera y cautela que el caso requiere, 
haziendo ver y buscar las tiendas de los libreros 


senor, de daros haviso de esto 


por personas doctas que con toda cordura y 
templanga bean si ay en ellas algunos libros de 
esta qualidad y si se allaren, se probea en ello con 
(fol. 3430 | forme a justicia. Y porque podria 
ser que a manos de algunas personas particu- 
lares hoviesen dichos 
libros, sera bien que en los edictos que se pusieren 
de aqui adelante por ese Sancto Officio se afiada 
quien algo supiere de estos libros o de la dotrina 
de Lutero 0 sus sequaces y también de los alum- 


venido algunos de_ los 


brados y dexados etc., porque por esta via y por 


las que a vos, senor, mas paresciere se pueda 
ynquerir y saver la verdad por obviar este dafo. 


12. AHN, Inquisicién, Libro 320, fols. 401v 
402r. 


From the Suprema to the several tribunals; 
Ocafia, April 27, 1531. 


Reverendos senores: ya sabéys lo que por 
otras nuestras cartas os havemos scripto cerca 
de los libros, obras y scripturas del malvado 
heresiarcha Luthero y de sus discipulos, adheren- 
tes y secaces, para que se ponga mucha diligencia 


en que los ayays a las manos y se haga de ellos 
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lo que fuere justicia, porque no hagan en Spafia 
el dafio que en Alemafia han hecho en gran 
ofensa de Dios y de su Sancta Fe Cathdlica y 
ley evangélica. Y porque esto se haga mejor 
y con mas presteza, conviene que embiéys luego a 
todas las ciudades, villas y lugares principales de 
vuestro districto cartas de excomuni6n contra 
todas las [ fol. 402r | personas que tienen algunos 
de los dichos libros y obras y tractados 0 cartas 
de los dichos Luthero y sus sequaces y adher- 
entes, para que los den y entreguen a la persona 
O personas que os parecieren que sean cali- 
ficadas y los que saben quién los tiene lo digan \ 
declaren a la tal persona o personas, mandando 
con censuras y penas a los curas y clérigos que 
lean y publiquen en sus iglesias las dichas cartas 
los domingos y fiestas de guardar y ansimismo 
devéys, sefiores, procurar con los prelados de 
todas las 6rdenes que manden so pena de ex- 
comuni6n a los religiosos predicadores cada uno 
de su orden que en los sermones que hizieren 
digan y publiquen como todos los que tienen 
los dichos libros y obras son excomulgados por 
la Inquisicién y también los que saben quién 
los tiene y no los revelan y manifiestan y que 
assimismo manden a los confesores que digan lo 
mismo a las personas que confesaren. 

Iten: parece que juntamente con las dichas 
cartas devéys, senores, poner edictos contra 
los que saben de algunos que tengan la opinién y 
errores del dicho Luthero y 


que se haga mencién en los dichos edictos de 


sus sequaces, sin 


otras heregias, mas si Os pareciere que ay en 
ello algtin inconbeniente, devéys hazer poner las 
otras heregias juntamente con las de Luthero 
en el edicto. 


13. AHN, Jnquisicién, Libro 321, fols. 355r-v. 


From the Suprema to the Inquisitors of 
Valencia; Madrid, December 9, 1535. 


Sobre lo que dezis que en essa Inquisicién se 
han hecho dos diligencias que se han hecho en 
otras Inquisiciones, la una que los cristianos 
nuevos de judios muestren los testimonios de 
como se batizaron y la otra que sean visitadas 
las tiendas [ fol. 355v] de libreros para ver [si 
entre | los libros [que ] tienen en ellas [hay ] al- 
gunas obras o traslados de Lutero y sus sequasces 
y otros libros que 
senores, de 


estén reprobados. 


Devéys, cometer esto a alguna 
persona de confianga y docta en la facultad de 
teulogia [sic], para que examine las dichas 
librerias y vea si hay en ellas libros reprobados 


y alldndolos, se traygan a esse Sancto Officio. 
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14. AHN, Inquisicién, Libro 322, fol. 240r. 
From the Suprema to Inquisitor Molon of 
Aragon : Toledo, June 16, 1539. 
Quanto a Io que dezis de la diligencia que 
hazéis poner pa 


ra que 
mala doctrina ni los te; 
que assi se haga \ 
que estéis siempre n 
seria grande 


No se vendan 
iga nadie, es muy bien 
encargamosos, senor, mucho 
1uy advertido de esto, porque 
ynconbiniente 


libros de 


Si Oviese libros de 
heregfas Y €rrores; y aun tenemos alguna relacién 
que en adiciones de libros Cathélicos ponen 
herrores y cosas muy Perjudiciales a 


nuestra 
Sancta Fee Cathdlica. Devéy S comunic 


ar esto 
con personas doctas ¥Y que pueden tener de esto 
noticia, para que provedis sobre todo como con- 
biene, assf en esa ciudad como en los otros 


lugares de vuestro districto 


15. AHN. Inquisicién, Libro 322. fols. 243r-y. 
From the Suprema 


Barcelona ; 


to the Inquisitor of 


Toledo, June 29, 1539, 
Quanto 
Mandastes 
Proveido 
siempre muy 
que de 


a lo que 
Publicar 


escrevis de los edictos que 
por el distrito, 
Amosos, 
adbertido. 
aca se enbid fué 
mas especial Mencién d 
[fol. 24307 , 


y de Yng 
nonbre la nacion, 
estas 


Partes, 
gencia \ 
debaxo d 


esta bien 


encarg senor, que estéys 
La copia del edicto 
Para efecto que 
€ los herrores de 
laterra, 


se hiziese 

Luthero 
puesto que 
Porque segund se 
conbiene que 
e se hag; 
< generalidad de 


no se 
a visto en 
dili- 
no se Ponga 
los otros edict 


se haga 


5 


esta 
asi conbern4 qu 


e 


OS. 


16. \HN, 


Inquisicién. Libro 322. fols. 201y 
292v. 
From the Suprema to Inquisitor Loazes of 
Barcelona: September, 1540. 
Muy reverendo sefor: por el mucho dafio que 
S€ siguia a nuestra S 


anta Fe Chatélic: 
Jue se travian 
el Santo Officio 


t [sic] de 
a estos reynos 


Muchas dilj- 


los libros reprovados ¢ 


se han fecho por 


gencias 


LUTHER IN SPAIN: | 


520-1540 91 
Vv. m. una instruc 
Cardenal de Toledo, ing 
hazer que con esto se 
deste 


16n que el rreverendisimo se 
uisidor general, 
imbfa, firmada del sec 
pongase Por obra lo 
a diligencia \ 
como en 


nor 
Mandé 
retario 
en ello 
Cuydado que el 
muy inportante. 


Consejo, \ 
contenido con | 
caso lo requiere 


cosa 
segund de y. 


mM. se confia. Y avisenos siempre 
de lo que en esto se hiziere, porque tenemos 
noticia que en Alemafia Venot 


ras partes tienen 


gran diligencia an a Esp, 


reprobados par, 
Partes; 


jue se tray 
t sembrar 
eso 


ina sus libros 
sus herrores 
conviene 
Sistir. 


Cn estas 
por 


cuydado para los re 


Tanbién embiam Memoria de 
reprovados sospechosos de 
se ha tenido noticia. 
éstos se hallen 


nos tener Mayor 


Os la los libros 


aqua [sic] 
que demas de 
10s la 


que 
Podra ser 
alla otros, Imbier 
de los que mas hallan sospechosos, 
imbien a las Otras Inquisiciones pe 
advertidos de mandarlos tomar. 
292r)) Instrucion Para la 
Barcelona cerca de la[s] 
hazer sobre los libros Vv 
han venido , vienen 


memoria 
Para que se 
rque estén 


Inquisicion de 
tS que han de 
reprovadas 
a estos reynos. 

que ex impro 
eros 


diligenci; 
obras que 

Primeramente- 
tiendas de los libr 
que tiene[n] de 
tomandoles juramento 
demas de 


V1S0 se cierren las 
la el Memorial 
en 


Y se les pic 
los libros que 
que 
dieren en el] 


ellas ay, 
otros libros 


memorial que 


Si ay 
los que los 
declaren. 


Item: que los inquisidore 


ar los lil 
Barcelona. 


S hagan gran dilj- 


gencia en buse TOS reprovados de aquella 


ciudad de 

Item: que si ay alg 
que imbjen alg 
Para que hagan Ja mi 

Item: se ha de 
Si tienen o han 
contenidos 


unas librerfas en su distrito, 
Otficiales del Santo Officio 
sma diligencia, 

Preguntar a los dichos libreros 
tenido o vendido algunos libros 


el memorial de obras repro- 
se les imbja. 


unos 


en las 
vadas que 
Si dixeren 


que tienen 
Obras 6 


Otras 
reprovadas, 


algunas de 
nhuevamente 


los 


las dichas 
venidas que 
entreguen aparte, 


sean 
que porque 


mas facilmente se puedan ver €XaMinar, y lo 

Para obviar los inconvenientes, Y Mismo se haga en todos los libros que nueva- 
Segunt habemos Visto por experiengia no ha mente se conpren impresso['s Jen Alemafia o en 
bastado: antes de cada dia vienen libros repro- Inglaterra, donde ay Mayor dafio, 6 en otras 
bados a estos reyvnos, ho teniendo temor los Partes. 
mercaderes y libreros a las fensuras y prohibi- Item: sj dixieren que han vendido algunos de 
clones del Sancto Officio, de que resulta cada los libros contenidos en el 
dia mayor Perjuyzio a 


nuestra religi6n Cristiana, 
Y ansi conviene hazer Mayores 


diligencias yY «¢ 


agrabar OS transgresores. Vea 


las penas contra | ( 


que declaren 


dicho 


memorial, 
los vendieron 


a quién 


Y quantos 


hagan Ia 


Tan vy a qué 


liligencia 


Personas logs 


dieron J 
nes¢esaria 


para los haber , recoger, 
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Item: se informen si 


fueron notifficadas las 
provisiones del Santo Officio en que se deffendidéd 
la venta y comercio de los tales libros y se 
mandaba a los libreros que no los diessen ni 
vendiessen y a las otras personas que los enbias- 
sen, porque los exhibiessen y entregassen a los 
inquisidores, y si sobre esto se publicaron edictos 
y preceptos generales por los inquisidores; 4 
si hallaren que, después de publicados los dichos 
edictos, los dichos libreros contra el tenor Vv 
forma de ellos hobieren dado o vendido algunos 
manden 


parecer segund la calidad de su persona y se 


de los dichos libros, los prendan y 


secresten los bienes y se proceda contra ellos 


como contra tauctores de hereges. 
Item: que ordenen nueva provisién contra 
los dichos libreros, molderos, bohoneros, tenderos 
y otras personas que en qualquiere manera 
para que no los 


puedan tener, encubrir ni vender, sin traerlos 


vendieren los dichos libros 
primeramente ante los inquisidores con grades 
penas. 

[ Fol. 292v)| Item: que todas y qualesquiere 
personas de qualquiere condicién que sean, en 
cuyo poder agora estovieren los dichos libros, 
que los manifiesten. 

Item: que si a los imprimidores se dieren 
algunos libros a imprimir que, antes que los 
impriman, los traygan a los inquisidores para 
que hagan ver y examinar si en ellos ay alguna 
cosa sospechosa contra nuestra Santa Fe Cathé- 
lica. 

Item: que se provea en que los libreros que 
venden los libros muestren a la persona o per- 
sonas que terndn cargo de visitar las librerias 
la tabla y que 
tienen y que la den firmada de sus nombres, 


memorias de todos los libros 
para que los inquisidores hagan ver si en ellos 
ay algunos libros reprovados Oo sospechosos y se 
mande a los dichos libreros que no puedan 
vender otros libros que, después de dada la dicha 
tabla, vinieren a su poder, sin que se pongan ni 
registren primero en la dicha tabla y den noticia 
de ellos a los inquisidores 0 a las personas que 
para ello fueren nombradas. 

Item: que al todos los libreros se les dé la 
lista de los libros reprovados y se les mande 
con censuras que de aqui adelante no trayan los 
vendan ni 


apercibimiento que se 


dichos libros ni los compren, con 


les haga que [si] lo 
contrario hiziese[n ], se procedera contra ellos 
como contra fauctores de hereges. 

Item: que los libros 


que tubieren ligencia 


para venderlos, si oviere en ellos algunas addici- 
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ones, que se mande a los dichos libreros que no 
los vendan sin que primero sean vistos y ex- 
aminados por los dichos inquisidores y personas 
que en esto entendieren. 

Item: que los dichos inquisidores y las per- 
sonas por ellos diputadas visiten las librerias 
de las yglesias cathedrales, collegiales y los 
monesterios e universidades, y hallando en ellas 
o en qualquiere de ellas algtin libro o libros 
danados y sospechosos, que los hagan tomar 
y los tomen los dichos inquisidores o las _per- 
sonas que ellos nombraren para esto. 

Item: por quanto vienen algunos libros de 
doctores sanctos antiguos, traduzidos de griego 
en latin por el Colampadio o por otras personas 
heréticas y sospechosas, ansi como Theophilocto 
Sanct 


Cyrillo, conviene que se hagan ver estas obras 


y parte de Chriséstomo y de Sancto 


por thedlogos, para que vean si bienen afadido 
o entrexerida alguna heregia o error en las dichas 


obras. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


ON a gloomy day in October, 1836, a barnacle- 
encrusted ten-gun brigantine sailed into Fal- 
mouth Harbor, England. She was back from 
around the world in what was to become one of 
the century's most the 


celebrated voyages 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


voyage of the Beagle. On her deck, impatient 
for the sight of home was a tall, spare young 
man with the brooding eyes of a philosopher. 
He had looked much upon savage men and 
animals in remote uncharted lands. What he 
thought upon such matters was destined, in turn, 
to change the thinking of the world. 

Already the lines which were to make that 
face one of the saddest and most familiar of the 
Victorian era were beginning to show upon the 
young man’s countenance. 
had marked him; in 
from some affliction 
was never to speak. It 


Seasickness and in- 
Chile he had 
about which he 
was Charles Darwin 
back from the five-year voyage which had con- 
vinced him of the enormous antiquity of the 
earth and of the changes time had wrought in 
the life which swarmed upon the planet’s surface. 
With his own hands, Darwin had pried from the 
earth the bones of vanished creatures related to 
those of the present. He had 
almost bestial simplicity, wandering on 
bleak shores of Patagonia. 

In spite of 


somnia 
suffered 


man, in 
the 


seen 


his carefully stored specimens 
below decks, the young man had returned from 
his travels puzzled if not completely baffled. He 
believed in evolution, or was at least impressed 
by the theory. He had the 
alteration of the forms of life from age to age. 
The mechanism which molded life to fit innumer- 
able strange environments eluded him, however. 
He had gone far enough to see that the explana- 
tions ventured by the older discredited evolu- 
tionists such as the Frenchman Lamarck would 
not satisfactorily account for all he had observed. 
The delicate adaptations of organism to purpose, 
as seen in a hummingbird or a woodpecker, could 
not be produced by such vague forces as climate 
or interior willed effort on the part of the animal. 
There must be something other 
mechanism lying hidden beneath the surface of 
life. 


come to suspect 


else, some 


'“T came to think from geographical distribution, et« 
Darwin once remarked, ‘that species probably change; 
but for years I was stopped dead by my utter incapability 
of seeing how every part of each creature 
adapted to its conditions of life’ (MLD 1 


. had become 
208). 
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Again and again, around and around, Darwin’s 
diaries and notebooks reveal his pursuit of the 
subject. In his autobiography he says of the 
early period after his return from the voyage: 
‘Nor did I ever intermit collecting facts bearing 
on the origin of species; and I could sometimes 
do this when | could do nothing else from ill- 
ness.’"? Finally, by Darwin’s own account, he 
chanced to read the political philosopher Thomas 
Malthus in October of 1838. He claimed to 
have seen, in the latter’s treatment of the struggle 
for existence among human beings, the key to 
natural selection in the animal world. 


Being well prepared to appreciate the struggle for 
existence which everywhere goes on, [he said, | it 
at once struck me that under these circumstances 
favorable variations would tend to be preserved and 
unfavorable The 
this would be the formation of new species. 
then, I had at 


work. 


result of 
Here 


which to 


ones to be destroyed. 


last got a theory by 


This account of the Darwinian discovery has 
been hallowed by tradition and reaffirmed by 
Darwin’s descendants. 
has 


It is true that as time 
have located 

Darwin himself was led to attach an account of 
them as a historical introduction to later editions 
of the Origin 


passed precursors been 


but it has been generally assumed 
that Darwin arrived independently at his final 
disclosure, natural selection. It was taken for 
granted that Darwin was unacquainted with the 
minor anticipations of his work which research 
has revealed and that, like his great colleague 


Wallace, his act of synthesis was essentially a 


stroke of individual genius. 

Today, one hundred years after the publication 
of the Origin, books and magazine articles by 
the score continue to extol this point of view. 
Because we are only a century away from a great 
reorientation in human thought it may be that 
we unconsciously prefer to see the formulator of 
the evolutionary hypothesis in solitary grandeur 
and isolation, a modern-day Moses descending 
with the tablets Andean mountain. 
Darwin, like George Washington, has come in 
science to bulk larger than human. He fills, 
and fills admirably, our need for a symbol. He 
has become one of the immortals. He 
violate sanctified. 


from an 


is in- 
the 
sources of his thought fade before the majesty 


and Investigations of 


? Barlow, Nora, The autobiography of Charles Darwin, 
99, London, Collins, 1958. 
A, 120 
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of his achievement. If we are forced by facts 
to acknowledge that a few men entertained 
inspirational flashes of similar thinking before 
Darwin’s time, we do so with discomfort and a 
feeling of guilt before that awe-inspiring father- 
image in our minds. We frequently prefer to 
drop the subject or to repeat the old formula of 
total independent invention. 

In being thus evasive, however, we are falsi- 
fying scientific history. We are making the 
assumption that one of the widest read natural- 
ists of his day was incapable of perceiving in 
books what he was so remarkably adept in 
seeing when he looked at tortoises and finches. 
To examine the sources of Darwin’s thought is 
not todeprecate the magnitude of his accomplish- 
ment. It merely places that achievement in 
proper perspective, so that we can see how easily 
and imperceptibly the flow of thought passes 
from age to age, even when superficially there 
appear to be unrelated leaps or spectacular 
dissension. 

Darwin, with a slight twinkle, has recounted 
how, after the delivery of his and Wallace's joint 
papers before the Linnean Society in 1858, Pro- 
Haughton of Dublin had commented 
“that all that was new in them was false, and 
what was true was old.’” 


fessc or 


Though we need not 
join Professor Haughton in condemning what 
Was new in the papers, it is still interesting that 
the learned gentleman seemed to catch echoes of 
something out of the past. Perhaps, after all, 
his ear had not played him false. It is this very 
brief period, between the time when Darwin was 
rowed ashore from the Beagle and the opening 
of his first notebook on the ‘‘species question” 
nine months later in 1837, that I wish to turn. 
In those months is contained the real secret of 
the Darwinian story. What came afterwards was 
merely the long slow toil of building a great book. 
For that task Darwin was preeminently fitted. 
He had the indomitable building energy con- 
Like the 
coral he built slowly and soundlessly upon a 
submerged and hidden base. 


tained in one of his own reefs of coral. 


Two years ago, in composing a work dealing 
with the major aspects of evolutionary thought, 
the present writer remarked that the Origin and 
its author have a history which runs silently and 
mysteriously through twenty years of ill health, 
lone effort, and corroding doubt. We know a 
little of the family influences which affected 
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Darwin's childhood ; we can trace, in some degree, 
the impact of his Edinburgh and Cambridge 
education. We can follow his thoughts from 
an inspection of his diary and his letters to his 
family he begins his long erratic passage 
around the world. But we know, for the docu- 
ments lie to our hand, that as late 
1836 and short time thereafter, Charles 
Darwin was still struggling with the problem of 
the rapidity of organic change. 


as 


ready as 


for a 


“If one species 
does change into another it must be per saltum,”’ 
he writes, ‘“‘or species may perish.’’® 
has indicated what led the Darwin to 
think this a way, incidently, quite 
foreign to the views he was later to express in 
the Origin. 


No one 
young 


in way 


In his master work slow and imperceptible 
transformations extending over vast ages of time 
have replaced these early and immature specula- 
tions. The fact is, however, that this important 
shift in Darwin’s. thinking 
mented. It not 
this the view 


remains undocu- 
been Is 
that he entertained on the famous 
voyage and brought home with him? Did he 
get it in the first months ashore after his return 
from the voyage and if so where ? 
Is it someone elses ? 


has even discussed. 


Is it his own? 
And if so whose? On this 
the published notes fall silent. They ask only 
whether a Henrietta St. Bath would probably 
answer a letter and give information about a 
tailless breed of cats near Malmesbury Head. 

If it were not for a small series of accidental 
circumstances the events we are now about to 
recount would never have been transmitted to 
posterity. As it is, one is forced to call upon 
all the skills of the literary detective in order to 
make one’s way, albeit dimly, into nine months 
in the lives of two young men one hundred and 
twenty-two years ago. One of these accidental 
circumstances to which we have referred was the 
discovery of Darwin’s trial essays on the road to 
the Origin. Written in 1842 and 1844 they had 
never printed. They were found long 
after Darwin’s death in a cupboard in the old 
house at Down. Darwin’s son Francis pub- 
lished them as the Foundations of the Origin of 
Species in 1909. 


been 


Since they date into the earlier 
years of Darwin's work on evolution they yield 
clues to the past which have vanished in the 
Origin. The the 


of seemingly 


accident 


Blyth. 


second was redis- 


covery Edward These 
5 Barlow, Nora (ed.), Charles Darwin and the voyage of 
the Beagle, 263, New York, Philosophical Library, 1946 
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unrelated incidents have a deep bearing upon 
the problems we have been discussing but, like a 
puzzle, they have to be fitted together. In that 
puzzle even the tailless cats will have their place. 


Il. EDWARD BLYTH 


Twice in a hundred years Edward Blyth has 
been faintly and somewhat timidly mentioned 
as a Darwinian precursor. Once after his death, 
though while Darwin was still living, in the 
annals of an obscure local natural history so- 
ciety ;® once again in a letter to Nature in 1911.7 
The second discoverer was apparently unaware 
of the first. In neither instance does the an- 
nouncement seem to have attention. 
By the time this resurrection occurred the 
excitement over Darwin's forerunners had abated. 
Moreover, from the public standpoint Blyth, 
as we shall see, was not a very good example of a 
real precursor. 


aroused 


In spite of his importance to our 
study he was not, at this time, an evolutionist. 
To grasp fully his part in early Darwinian events 
one must know his relation to Darwin. 

It is just this point which Blyth’s two dis- 
coverers failed to pursue.** This was indeed a 
strange oversight because Edward Blyth was at 
least a casual friend Charles Darwin and 
Darwin's later volumes are spotted with numer- 
ous references to his work. 


ol 


Anything, therefore, 
which Blyth might have to say upon species is 
deserving of the most careful scrutiny. 

The paper which excited the attention of 
Geldart and Vickers appeared in The Magazine 
of Natural History in 1835° a short while before 
Darwin returned home. — It was followed in 1837 


by a lengthy second paper’ which was apparently 
ignored by the two discoverers of the first docu- 
ment. 


Both papers are equally important to 
our study, and [| shall make extended use of 


® Geldart, H. D., Notes on the life and 
Edward Blyth, Trans. Norfolk and Norwich 
Soc. 3: 38-46, 1879. 

7 Vickers, H. M., An apparently hitherto unnoticed 
anticipation of the theory of natural selection, Nature 85: 
510-511, 1911. 

7@ Vickers, it is true, conversed with Francis Darwin 
about the matter but did not pursue it further. 

* An attempt to classify the ‘‘varieties’’ of animals, with 
observations on the marked seasonal and other changes 
which naturally take place in various British species, and 
which do not constitute varieties, The Magazine of Natural 
History (London) 8: 40-53, 1835. 

*On the psychological distinctions between man and all 
other animals, etc. etc., The Magazine of Natural History 
(London), n.s., 1: 1-9; 77-85; 131-141, 1837. 


writings of 
Vaturalists 
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Edward Blyth 
the Asiatic Soc 


Reproduced from the Journa 
vety of Bengal, August, 1875 


them. Blyth himself, however, deserves a pre- 


liminary word. A year younger than Darwin 
he was born, like Alfred Wallace, into straitened 
economic circumstances. lle received only a 
trade school education but was an omnivorous 
reader and observer in natural history. He used 
a small inheritance to purchase a drug business 
in the town of Tooting in Surrey, now absorbed 
into greater London. Blyth, it appears, could 


not abate his passionate interest in zoology suffi- 
Much of 
his time was spent reading in the British Museum 
or making the rounds of kindred metropolitan 
institutions seeking a post more congenial to his 
interests. 


ciently to achieve business success. 


He was a born scholar, but he 
trapped in miserable economic 
and haunted by ill health. 

By 1841 he was advised to quit England for a 
warmer climate. 


Was 
circumstances 


Having published widely he 
small Curator of the 
Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


was offered a post as 
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The next twenty-two years he spent in India, 
making innumerable specialized contributions 
to the natural history of southeastern Asia. 
His health failing, he returned in 1862 to England 
where he died in 1873. These are the spare, sad 
outlines of the life of a potentially great scientist 
frustrated by the time and the circumstances 
under which he was born. It is not unlikely 
that he was reading late in London on that day 
in 1836 when Charles Darwin, just ashore, 
was posting fast through the echoing countryside 
toward Shrewsbury. Edward Blyth was one 
to remember the color and shape of a darting 
He saw things 
hiding, shifting, changing. He had what today 
we would call a photographic memory. This 
memory would make, in the end, part of the 
mystery that forever 
Darwin and Edward Blyth. 


bird or a fox going over a hedge. 


lies between Charles 


Il. CLUES TO DARWIN’S KNOWLEDGE 
‘ OF BLYTH 


The idea of selection, though in its full crea- 
tive “natural” contains 
superficially at 

the scheme is 
grasped multitudinous examples lie ready at 
hand for illustrative 


intricate 


aspect as selection it 


subordinate propositions, is, 
least, a simple concept. Once 
purposes. There are no 
propositions, no complicated mathe- 
matics which can be traced from one individual 
In simpler forms the idea of selec- 
tion was known to breeders, and here and there 


some dim relationship of selection to the struggle 


to another. 


for existence was glimpsed by philosophers in 
both the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. Perhaps it is this fact which has caused 
scholars to despair of tracing all the peregrina- 
tions of the through 
By the late eighteenth century it 
touched upon by 


hands. 
had 
writers, including 
Lamarck, who had, however, skirted the subject 
without glimpsing its full significance. 


idea successive 
been 


several 


Its crea- 
tive aspect beyond the bounds of species had 
not probably both because of 
religious prejudice and the fact that the length 
of geological time, with its 
faunas, remained largely unappreciated." 


been grasped 


along successive 


Because of the enormous prestige of Darwin, 


°For an account of the history of the concept one 
should consult Conway Zirkle’s Natural selection before the 
“Origin of Species,” Proc. Philos. Soc, 84: 71-123, 
1941. Dr. Zirkle observes very perspicaciously that ‘‘the 
widespread acceptance of teleology made natural selection 


an unheeded hypothesis” 


Amer 


throughout its earlier history 
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as well as this very elusive quality of a simple 
idea, the discovery that Blyth had written 
upon natural selection in 1835 fell upon deaf 
ears. No one, it appears, thought of actually 
examining Darwin's volumes with Blyth in 
mind. The present writer sought to do so for 
just one reason: I| failed to comprehend how 
Charles Darwin could have been unacquainted 
with the periodical in which Blyth published. 
It was one of the leading zoological journals of 
the day. Darwin’s friends, Henslow, Jenyns, 
Lyell, had all appeared in its pages. To assume 
that a man of Darwin’s ‘prodigious memory 
and power of abstraction’? was unacquainted 
with the thought of a man writing upon the 
species problem in so prominent an organ as 
The Magazine of Natural History seemed, in the 
period 1835 to 1837, illogical in the extreme. 
| set out, therefore, upon a careful and detailed 


examination which 


Darwinian materials 
might bear upon the problem. 

It was obvious that as a first step in my task 
the Descent of Man (1871) and Vartation in 
{nimals and Plants Under Domestication (1868) 
were apt to offer more clues than the Origin 
itself. Unlike the Origin they are extensively 
footnoted. Furthermore, since the materials for 
these books dated very largely into the pre- 
Origin days, it was likely that they might contain 
useful evidence. 


of 


After all, both volumes were, 
in reality, part of the big original Origin which 
Wallace had forestalled by communicating his 
discovery of natural 
1858. 


Vy the volumes led 
rapidly to some highly interesting discoveries. 
It became evident 


selection to Darwin in 


examination of two 


that whatever the precise 
time might be in which Darwin had come upon 
the demonstrable that 
Darwin had held in his hands, and made use of 
for scholarly the volumes of The 
Vagazine of Natural History containing Edward 
Blyth’s papers upon natural selection. | list all 


the references to the magazine below and it will 
be observed that 


series, it was clearly 


purposes, 


they are numerous.'' They 


' Descent of man, 785 n. 31; 788 n. 1; 803 n. 30; 807 n. 47, 
House ed. n.d \ll of these references refer to 
The Magazine of Natural History 1, 1837; tu.s 

will be hereafter referred to as MNH 
Variation of animals and plants under domestication, 1st 
authorized American edition, New York, Orange Judd 
& Co., 1868, 2 vols. 1:55 n. 75 contains a reference to 
UNH 6, 1833. 1: 82 n. 42 refers to MNH 4, 1840. 1 
67 gives a reference to the same journal for 1, 1829. 


n. 8 MNH 8, 1835 


Random 


, this journal 


indicates a reference to 
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reveal, not alone that Darwin at some point in 
his life had handled the volumes in question, 
but that he had used consistently the entire 
series. Some of the references are to small items 
and thus show that the volumes had been scanned 
with great care. In spite of this, and in spite 
of the fact that Darwin was fond of quoting 
Edward Blyth frequently upon a considerable 
range of topics, there is not a solitary direct 
reference to the two papers which particularly 
concern us—those of 1835 and 1837. 

Charles Darwin had a high opinion of Blyth.” 
In The Origin of Species he spoke of him as 
one “whose opinion, from his large and varied 
stores of knowledge, | should value more than 
that of almost anyone.’’'* Nevertheless, the two 
extensive and interesting papers in which Blyth 
treated of subjects directly pertaining to Dar- 
win’s greatest intellectual effort remain, as | 
have said, unnoted. Even more strange, there 
is one reference to a paper immediately adjacent 
to Blyth’s paper of 1837." This seeming failure 
to examine Blyth’s papers of 1835 and 1837 is 
particularly odd when one comes to realize that 
Edward Blyth has four and a quarter inches of 
reference space in the index of the Variation of 
[nimals and Plants Under Domestication, a space 
considerably greater than that allotted any 
other single individual in the book. One begins 
to get the feeling that something more than 
chance is at work in this situation. Jhe Maga- 
zine of Natural History has been obviously 
utilized at great length by Darwin. We have 
his own testimony, corroborated his 
Francis, that he and abstracted 
whole series of Journals and Transactions.’’! 


by son 


“read 


which is the precise volume of 
natural selection. 


Blyth’s first paper on 

Turning to the second volume of Variation of animals 
and plants under domestication, we tind the following cita- 
tions: p. 30 n. 47, MNH 1, 1837; the same volume of 
M NH is also listed in p. 99 n. 33; on p. 188 n. 30, MNH 6, 
1833; on p. 189 n. 39, MNH 9, 1836; p. 192 n. 52, MNH 
n.s. 2, 1838; p. 193 n. 57, MNH 5, 1832; p. 237 n MNH 
8, 1835; p. 354 n. 4, MNH u:s. 1, 1837; p. 396 n. MNH 
1, 1829 

2 In the Variation of animals and plants under domestica- 
tion Darwin remarks: ‘‘Mr. Blyth has freely communi- 
cated to me his stores of knowledge on this and all other 
related subjects” (1: 164 n. 1). The 
Oriental pigeons. 

18 The Origin of Species, 17, Oxford Univ. Press ed., 1935 

4 VAP 2: 30-31. 

18 Life and letters of Charles Darwin 1: 83, London, 
John Murray, 1888. Francis Darwin (p. 153) spoke of his 
father’s literary habits as follows: ‘‘When collecting facts 
on a large scale, in earlier years, he used to read through, 


bs; 
a, 


reference is to 
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Yet a man whose work he obviously valued, a 
man whose name Darwin appears to have taken 
pleasure in promoting before the public, is 
represented only by his comment upon specific 
faunal items. Blyth is restricted to the role of 
taxonomist and field observer. 

It may at this point, however, be still con- 
tended that Darwin did not know the files of 
The Magazine of Natural History in his earlier 
years, and that by the time the citations I have 
given were utilized Darwin was concerned solely 
with post-Origin subject matter. 
this would still appear strange that 
made no reference to Blyth in his 
historical sketch appended to later editions of the 
Origin, for the moment let us allow this objec- 
tion to stand. back into the less 
documented, early phase of Darwin’s career in 
the hope of ascertaining whether any of the 
surviving papers of that era can throw light 
upon this and 
Fragments from the early 


Though in 
case it 
Darwin 


Let us go 


curious absorbing problem. 


notebooks of 1836 


and 1837, as well as the trial essays, should offer 
We have 
already seen that although Darwin was cognisant 
of evolutionary ideas before going to sea with 
the Beagle he did not arrive at a satisfactory 


such published clues as are available. 


solution for organic change until after his return 
from the five year voyage. 
IV. BLYTH AND 


NATURAL SELECTION 


In the notebooks which Darwin kept on the 
voyage there is contained all manner of stray 
jottings, ranging from the rise of continental 
areas to the price of melons. On July 19, 1835, 
the Beagle arrived at Callao in Peru. In 
Darwin’s notebook for that day the following 
cryptic item is included. ‘Smelling properties 
discussed of Carrion Crows, Hawks, Magazine 
of Natural History.’'® There can be no doubt 
that Magazine of Natural History is the 
one which later was to contain Blyth’s first 
article treating of i 
evident that more than one issue had reached 
Darwin by mail at Callao. 


this 


natural selection. It is 


By the good fortune 
of his bird references we can identify at least 
two numbers as those of January and May. 
The volume is that of 1833 (vol. 6) which con- 


and make abstracts, in this way, of whole series of peri- 
odicals."” Writing to Huxley in 1859, Darwin commented 
“IT have picked up most by reading 
special treatises and all agricultural 


journals; but it is a work of long years" 
16 N, 244 


really numberless 
and horticultural 
LLD 2: 281 
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tains an article by Charles Waterton on the 
habits of the carrion crow, and another “On the 
Faculty of Scent in the Vulture.’’ Darwin's 
friend Jenyns also had a paper on the principles 
of taxonomy in this volume. It is now 
mistakably that Darwin as a young 
naturalist was as well acquainted with this 
journal as his colleagues and read it just as 
assiduously. 


un- 
clear 


In the January issue of 1835 Blyth’s paper on 
varieties made its appearance. One year later 
Darwin was still in Australia and thinking wist- 
fully of home. His final notebook, has, un- 
fortunately, not been fully published. Nora 
Barlow tantalizingly remarks that ‘‘He [ Darwin | 
quotes from recent reading and begins a draft 
of a geological paper, presumably in the leisure 
of the slow days sailing home across the At- 
lantic.””"7 One would like to know whether 
Blyth’s paper had reached him, but now the last 
notebooks grow jumbled in time because Darwin 
out of long habit continued to carry and use them 
after having been ashore for two years.'* Thus, 
unless additional unpublished material should 
throw light on the question, we cannot identify 
the precise month in which Darwin first saw 
Blyth’s papers but that see them he did there 
can be no doubt. It is significant, I genuinely 
believe, that Darwin opened his first notebook 
on the “‘species question” in 1837. In January 
of that year Edward Blyth ventured the begin- 
ning of a second paper in which there is comment 
upon the principle of natural selection. In fact, 
from 1835 to 1837 there is sporadic discussion 
upon subjects of an evolutionary cast in The 
Magazine of Natural History." We now come, 
however, to our discussion: Is it 
possible to trace in 7he Origin of Species or in the 
trial essays that preceded it any direct evidence 
of the influence of Edward Blyth? Our answer 
will affirm the truth of the connection between 
Blyth and Darwin but the clues upon which our 
assertion is based have to be mustered with care. 
If it had not been for the publication of the 


the crux of 


7 Op. cit., 260 

18 Thid., 257 

'9 See, for example, Fennel, James H., Comments on 
Mr. Blyth’s remarks on specific distinctions, MNH 9 
647-648, 1836. think that the 


order of nature has offered any opposition to the structure 


Fennel says, “I do not 


and habits of any animal becoming gradually altered 


in a greater or less degree from its primitive parents.” 
Fennel, as is characteristic of the British scientists of this 
period, finds it necessary to dissociate himself 
marck, but his meaning is plain 


from La- 
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Foundations of the Origin of Species in 1909 it is 
unlikely that the dim outlines of the carefully 
hidden trail would ever have been perceived. 
This trail begins to be discernible in the Darwin 
notebook of 1836 with the curious word, ‘‘in- 
0° It is a word which never has had 
a wide circulation, and which is not to be found 
in Darwin’s vocabulary before this time. 


’ 
osculate. 


wice in a single paragraph this word which 
means to adjoin, or pass into, is used in connec- 
tion with evolutionary jottings and speculations. 
Moreover, these speculations, as we will see a 
little later, have a direct bearing upon problems 
presented in the various Blyth papers. Here | 
am concerned only to point out that a rare and 
odd word hitherto Darwin’s 
vocabulary suddenly appears coincidently with 
its use in the papers of Edward Blyth.”' In the 
Origin it survives to make one fleeting appearance 


not current in 


Faken in 
the 
this 
excited 


as “‘osculant.”’ 
other 
character of 


with 
archaic 
suggests the fact that 
stimulated by Blyth’s 
discussion of varietal and sper lation problems, 
ae quired it from his reading of Blyth. 

It is now 


selves 


conjunction 


evidence rare and mildly 


word 


Darwin, and 


necessary for us to familiarize our- 


more completely with the 


nature ol 


Blyth’s ideas as expressed in the three papers 


running from 1835 to 1837 in The Magazine of 
Vatural Ilistory \t the beginning of this 
account of Blyth | remarked that he was not an 
evolutionist. 
still 


mind 
resemblance 


Keeping this in one can 
his 
thought and Darwin's, once one makes allowance 
for the fact that to Blyth the struggle for exist- 


and natural 


see an amazing between 


ence selection were conservative 
rather than creative forces. !n this restriction 
Blyth is reflecting the eighteenth-century limita- 
tion upon organic divergence which blinded so 
many early thinkers.” It 


was Darwin's contribution, of course, that he 


nineteenth-century 


altered the struggle for existence and made of it 
a creative mechanism. In doing so, however, he 
passed by way of the stepping stone of Edward 


Blyth 


2 


21 Its use occurs in 


263 

Observations on the various seasonal 

and other external changes which regularly take place in 

birds, , MNH 9: 399, 1836, and in: On the psycho- 

logical distinctions between all other 
»p. cit., 399, 508, 1837 

20, Ch. 13, p. 386 

3] 

recent 

1958 


etc. etc 


man and animals, 


this matter at 
century, New 
See particularly p. 329. 


have discussed more length in 


York, 


my 


book Darwin's Doubleday, 
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Blyth, in his paper of 1835, composed when he 
was just twenty-five years old, betrays im- 
mediately the taxonomical interests which were 
to become so evident in his later writings. It 
is obvious that he is intrigued by organic change 
but has not succeeded in breaking out of the 
current thinking of his period except in three very 
important particulars: (1) Blyth refused to be 
engulfed by the mysticism in the quinary taxo- 
nomical system of MacLeay and Swainson which 
was so widely popular in the eighteen-thirties.** 
Instead, he sees at the root of any logical system 
of classification a law of 
radiation.” 


“irregular and indefinite 
“The modifications of each succes- 
sive type,’ he observes, are ‘‘always in direct 
relation to particular localities, or to peculiar 
modes of procuring sustenance.’” 2) Blyth 
described natural and sexual 
terms and recognized 
the 


selection in no 


uncertain their creative 
varieties. He 
aware of its hereditary 
(3) In spite of denying that in- 
definite divergence could be 
way, he 


role in emergence otf was 


clearly variation and 
character.”® 
produced in this 
throws out in one amazing and con- 
tradictory passage the suggestion that just as 
man is able to affect the physical constitution 
and adaptations of domestic animals so wild 
nature might achieve the same success. He then 
asks “May not, then, a large proportion of 
what are considered species have descended from 
a common parentage ?’”?? 

It can thus be observed that though Blyth, 
like Buffon, denied himself, he produced within 
a short, usable compass an abstract of Darwinian 
evolution so remarkably complete that its rami- 
fications needed only to be explored and docu- 
mented. In Blyth’s somewhat incoherent and 
rushing eagerness he threw off, and dashed by, 
the answers to his own objections. It is an apt 
illustration of the difficulties involved in escap- 
ing from the views of one’s own age, particularly 
when those views are deeply imbedded in one’s 
the light of 
Blyth’s papers one can see that a large proportion 
of Darwin's early effort is devoted to finding a 
way through the species barrier as erected by 
Lyell and Edward Blyth though the latter ts 


religious consciousness. Read in 


24 Swainson, William, A preliminary discourse on the 
study of natural history, 91-92, London, 1834; Rylands, 
M'Leay, 


138; 175-182, 1836 


Peter, On the quinary, or natural system of 
Swainson, Vigors, etc., 4 NH 9: 130 
See also MLD 2: 305, n. 1. 

25 Op. cit., 406, 1836. 

26 Op. cit., 45-46, 1835. 

27 Op. cit., 135, 1837 
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never directly mentioned in his text. To realize 
the extent of this relationship it is necessary, 
first of all, to get a clear picture of those aspects 
of Blyth’s thinking which are germane to the 
evolutionary problem which confronted Darwin 
when he arrived home in 1836. It will be ob- 
served that they have a remarkably Darwinian 
sound. 

In the first place, the leading tenets of Dar- 
win’s work—the struggle for existence,”®> varia- 
tion, natural selection and sexual selection are all 
fully expressed in Blyth’s paper of 1835. 


It is a general law of nature. 


Blyth observed, | for 
all creatures to 


l 
propagate the like of themselves: 
and this extends even to the most trivial minutiae, 
to the slightest peculiarities: and thus. among our 
selves, we see a family 
generation to generation. 
matched 


likeness transmitted from 

When two animals are 
remarkable for a 
how 


together, each 
peculiarity, no 


certain 
trivial, there is also a 
decided tendency in nature for that peculiarity to 
increase; and if the produce of these animals be set 


matter 


apart, and only those in which the same peculiarity 
is most apparent, be selected to breed from, the next 
generation will possess it in a still more remarkable 
degree; and so on, till at length the variety I desig- 
nate a breed is formed, which may be very unlike the 
original type.” 


Here, of course, we are dealing with artificial 
selection—with cattle, pigeons, and other do- 


mestic forms. 


After commenting upon sexual 
selection in herd animals ‘‘so that all the young 

must have had their origin from one which 
possessed the maximum of power and physical 
strength ; and which, consequently, in the struggle 
for existence was the best able to maintain his 
ground,” Blyth proceeds beyond purely artificial 
selection. He applies the principle of selection 
to wild nature just as Darwin was later to do. 
The best organized, the most agile will survive 


and leave the most progeny. He sees selection 


in nature, however, as a conservative principle 
“intended by Providence to keep up the typical 


qualities of a species.”” The sickly, the ill- 


adapted must, Blyth contends, soon disappear. 
The slightest deviation in the coat color of a 
cryptically adapted form will cause its discovery 
and destruction.*” 

** The actual phrase is used. Blyth may have drawn 
it from Lyell with whose Principles of geology he was 


acquainted. See Blyth, 1835: 48 
Blyth, zbid., 46. 


* Op. cit., 45-46, 1835. The italics are those of Blyth. 


” Similar expressions occur in the paper of 1837, pp 
79-80, 135 


The phrase occurs in 
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On this point Blyth stands in about the same 
position as certain other eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century writers whom I have had 
occasion to analyze elsewhere except that he is 
more conscious of ecological selection.*! He is 
cognisant that variant traits can be accumulated 
by selective breeding under domestic conditions. 
He is also aware of selection under the struggle 
for existence in wild nature. But Blyth was 
primarily a student of living forms. He was a 
careful observer of the delicate adjustment of 
life to its surrounding environment. In fact 
he exaggerated the permanence of these exquisite 
adaptations which he felt disqualified the animals 
lor any other mode of existence.*2= When circum- 
stances changed, he contended, a species must 
perish with its locality. Like Lyell somewhat 
earlier, Blyth had glimpsed the negative aspects 
of the struggle for existence and the Wav in 
which species were eliminated. He 
however, that natural selection was a 
potentially liberalizing rather than conservative 
factor in life. This is particularly curious 
because, unlike his contemporary, Swainson, he 
remained undeceived by the highly 
numerical which popular 
favor at the time. He recognized that species 
were always ‘‘modified in direct 
particular localities, or 
procuring sustenance.’’* 


failed to 
see, 


artificial 


taxonomy was in 


relation to 
to peculiar modes of 
“Just as the surface 
varies,” Blyth observed, ‘‘so do its productions 
and inhabitants."” He made out clearly ‘‘the 
reiterate divergence and ramification” of organi 
relationships. 

Blyth’s youthful failure, it can now be realized, 
lay in his provincialism. Perhaps his species 
would have remained less fixed if he had had 
Darwin’s experience of the new lands. As it 
was, Edward Blyth tended to see everything 
except man’s domestic productions assigned to 
its place and kept there by the inexorable force 
of natural selection. Species boundaries were 

Blyth saw about him, 
the hedge-constricted, precision-cultivated Eng- 
lish landscape. Darwin had brought back with 
him the memories of foreign weeds invading the 


carefully demarcated. 


new world, of introduced animals overrunning 
the indigenous products of oceanic islands. 

For Darwin, fresh from the wild lands, the 
boundaries of life seemed less rigid and sharp. 


Darwin's century, 53-54, 122, 
New York, Doubleday, 1958 

2 Blyth, 1837: 83 

* Blyth, 1836: 406-407 


137, 201-202, 329, 
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Nevertheless, he was to spend a great amount of 
space in the trial essays and the Origin answering 
the arguments of Edward Blyth. He had to seek 
a way through the mind block of a particular 
world view; namely, Providence and_ special 
creation. Yet, ironically, it was still Blyth who 

1837 suggested the road which passes beyond 
the purely negative selection to be found in the 
Principles of Sir Charles Lyell. Even in 1835 
Blyth had remarked somewhat cryptically that 
the study of simple variations ‘‘properly followed 
up... might lead to some highly interesting 
and important results.’"* By 1837 he had grown 
that his “‘localizing principle” 
that ‘‘when a species increases numeri- 
any habitat beyond what the 
adequate to sustain either their ranks are 
mysteriously thinned by what is termed epzzooty, 
or an erratic impulse 


aware was not 
absolute, 


cally in latter is 


instinctively prompts 
a portion of them to seek fresh quarters.’ 
Blyth noted the dangers which beset those 
wanderers who pass out of their locality and he 
noted the fact that they mostly perish without 
able to establish 
places. He was, 


other 
uneasily 


themselves in 
however, beginning 
to sense that if his localizing principle, which is 
really natural “breeding in and in” 
and transmitting selected individual peculiarities 
in a single stable environment, were to be broken 
through by removal of forms to other habitats, 
unlimited organic change might be possible 

wild nature. The situation would then be more 
comparable to the release offered by man in the 
controlled breeding of domestic 


being 


selection 


forms. 


A variety of important considerations here crowd 
upon the mind, [confesses Blyth, ] foremost of which 
is the enquiry, that, as man, by removing 
from their appropriate haunts, superinduces changes 
on their physical constitution and adaptations, to 
what extent may not the 


nature, so that, in a few 


S] yecies 


wild 
generations distinctive 
characters may be acquired, such as are recognised 
as indicative of diversity. May not 
then, proportion of what are considered species 
have descended from a common parentage?*' 


same take place in 


specific 
a large 


After toying with this intriguing possibility, 
Blyth felt forced to reject it because ‘ 


were this 


‘Blyth, 1835 
> Blyth, 1837 
following remark from The Orig 


yo 
134. Compare Blyth's sentence with the 
in of Species, 64-65, 2nd ed 
Oxford 1935: “When a owing to highly 
favorable circumstances increases inordinately 
in a small tract, epidemics 


Press, species, 

in numbers 

at least this seems ge ner illy to 
often ensue. ; 


Italics mine. 


animals 
1837. 


occur with our game 
36 Op. cit., 135, 
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self-adapting system to prevail we should 
seek in vain for those constant and invariable 
distinctions which are found to obtain.’’%7 
Living species, he contended, would under such 
circumstances blend into each other 
which does not occur in nature. In the plant 
world prevents the germination of 
drifting seeds carried far from their own locality ; 
animals have homing instincts. ‘‘Such 
tagonist principles obtain throughou 
whether or not human observation may have 
yet detected their existence.’** Blyth’s world, 
in other words, is still that of the English hedge- 
rows, of a stability which gives way only to 
extinction, never to really marked organic altera- 
tion. This stability he came very close to fasten- 
ing upon the young Darwin. Many pages of 
Darwin's preliminary essays and of the Origin 
itself are spent in dealing with Blyth’s defense 
of the species barrier. Where Lamarck had 
seen most so-called extinct species evolving by 
alteration into living ones, Blyth saw all 
forms as extinct and without representation in 
the present. The compromise solution would 
have to be sought by Darwin. 

As one leafs through Blyth’s small papers, 
however, one is amazed by the ideas which 
reappear in the trial essays of 1842 and 1844 and 
which Darwin never altered throughout his life. 
Besides taking note of natural selection, sexual 
selection, and the hereditary variation, 
Blyth expressed the view that macromutations 
would ‘‘very rarely, if ever, be perpetuated in a 
state of nature.’*’ Darwin was apparently 
convinced by Blyth’s argument and clung to it 
thereafter.” Blyth believed in the influence of 
food in the stimulation of variations in domestic 
stock and, again, we find environmental ideas of 
this kind lingering in Darwin.*! Blyth’s emphasis 
on sexual selection in man® anticipates the weight 
given to it by Darwin in the Descent of Man. 

These are general comments. They suggest 
the germs, expressed briefly, of what grew to be 
chapters, even books, in the hands of Darwin. 
Since our thesis is somewhat startling; 
that Darwin made 

37 Thid., 136. 

38 Tbid., 137. Note, incidently, that Darwin devoted 
considerable attention to the effects of salt water on seeds. 
See the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, n.s., 4: 375-376, 
1856. 

*% Blyth, 183 

© See PD, 24 

1 CO. 7-8, 10; 

2 Blyth, 183 


~something 
sea-water 


an- 
t_creation, 


past 


role of 


namely, 
unacknowledged use of 


5: ’ 
7 ae 175. 
AK a 2, 14-78. 
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work, the Critical historian 

interior evidence. What de- 
tailed Similarities can be used to establish the 
iS more than a Darwinian pre- 
Cursor, that he is, instead, a direct intellectual 
forebearer in a Phylogenetic line of descent. 
Edward Blyth, in the Writer’s estimation, be- 
longs in the royal line. 


May stil] 


He is not an isolated 


accident. Instead, he is One of the forgotten 
Parents of 4 great classic. But Darwin’s 
Shadow, 8TOWNn to almost Superhuman Propor- 
tions, lies Massive and dark across the early 
Portion of the Century. How “an one find, 
€ven in this Similarity of ideas, More than the 


accidenta] repetition of like thoughts by different 
men ? 

At this Point let ys remind Ourselves of 
thing: We have Proved that The 
Natura] History Was abundantly used by Darwin 
from the very Career. We have 
shown from Words that he was an 
€normous and Voracious reader and Compiler. 
From this let us turn to the interior of the Papers 
themselves. It 3 in doing this, to bear 
in mind that the Principle of Natural 


one 


Outset of his 
his own 


in essence 


Selection js simple. Once the leading idea is 
grasped illustrations can be altered, new facts 
can be substituted until an Original Connection 


between one man’s Paper and the Work of another 
is totally lost. This js Particularly true when a 


book has 8rown from two Or three Papers and 

perhaps Only from certain Paragraphs Within 

those pa ers. As | intimated in the introduc. 
I 


lOry pages of this study, what exists in the trial 
essays of Darwin has been almost completely 
obliterated in the Origin. [t Was the Publica- 
tion of the €SSaVs in 1909 Which Makes jt Possible 
to discern Which | Now hope to 
We have already dwelt upon the 
word “inosculate’”’ which suddenly ap- 
s notebook upon his return from 
the VOyvage and coincident y ith its éppearance jy 
the Papers of young Blyth. 


the Connection 
demonstrate. 
Obsolete 
Pears in Darwin 


There is, it emerges, 


an even more remarkable use of words in a 
similar Context and COMparable order which 
challenges any attempt to explain the Situation 


through accidental] duplication. 
Probability of 
the same 


The Statistica] 
Peculiar animals With 
Oddities being listed to- 
4PPproximate order by Pure 
chance is S° remote as to be almost Meaningless, 

In Blyth’s Paper of 1835 occurs a Statement 
involving Ancon Sheep with an explanatory de- 
SCription of them, A little 


the same 
anatomical] 
gether jn the same 


later jn the Same 
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Paragraph ccurs a list of odd Mutations includ- 
ing “donkey-footed SWine, tailless Cats, back- 
feathered, five-toed, and rumpless fowls, together 
With Many sorts of dogs, — 

This odd little ©oncentration of Mutative types 
is duplicated in almost the same Order in 
Win’s €ssayv of 1844 Like Blyth, Darwin js 
discussing “'sports”’ or hereditary Monsters, 
Like him, Darwin Mentions Ancon Sheep, rump- 
less fowls, and tailless cats 44 It is true that the 
solid Uungular SWine and five-toed fowls have 
disappeared but they occyr in later Pages of 

arwin’s essay, They have Merely been dis- 
persed. J the Matter of Claws, two Pages 
farther On we encounter the Phrase, ‘breeds, 
by an €xtra limb or claw as jp 
fowls and dogs.” In the Origin this 
Curious Sequence has Vanished though the Ancon 
Sheep is still Mentioned. 


characterized 
certain 


» In his discussion of food and its effects 
On animals, comments that “herbivorous quad- 
rupeds which browse the scanty vegetation on 
Mountains are invariably smaller than 
their brethren Which Crop the luxuriant Produce 
of the Plains, | | 46 Jarwin jn furn holds 
that “external Conditions will doubtless influence 
and modify the results of the MOst carefy] Selec- 
tion; it has been found 
Certain breeds of 
mountain Pastures, | | | 
Blyth, in his discussion 
nized dominance (i.e, Prepotency) 
Possibility ol the reemergence of 
Characteristics in the 
again Darwin, in the 
Similar Views, 9 


impossible {0 prevent 
Cattle from degenerating on 
"Ray 
of hybridity, recog- 
and the 
Suppressed 
third §eneration.48 Here 
©ssay of 1844 expresses 
The use and disuse Concept js 
into play by Blyth in his discussion of 
domestic forms where “an animal supplied 
regularly with abundance Of food, Without 
the trouble exertion ol having to seek for 
ia, becomes, in Consequence, bulky and 
lazy while the Muscles of ; locomotion 
ecome rigid and “omparatively POWerless. 
Or are not developed to their fyl] size,""50 Dar- 
W in, In his second essay devotes a Section to this 


brought 


and 


* Blyth. 1835: 47 It will be remembered that Darwin. 
in the Notebook Of 1836, took a sudden Interest jn tailless 
Cats 

* FO, 59-60 

° [bid.. 216-2] for Swine: 


7 62 for hve-toed fowls, 
'° Blyth, 1835: 43 


7 Fy ), 64 
'* Bly th, 1835 48 
"FO: 107 108. 


” Blyth, 1835: 44 
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subject and comes once more to similar conclu- 
sions which are re-expressed in the Origin.*! 

Blyth devotes considerable attention to pro- 
tective coloration and the utilitarian advantages 
by such devices in the struggle 
In the this 
Blyth, in his paper of 1835, quoted from Mudie’s 
Feathered Tribes of the British Islands the meta- 
phor ‘‘orouse are brown heather.” 
Darwin 


gained for 


existence. course of discussion 


In the Origin 
utilizes the same descriptive device 


picturing ‘‘the red grouse the colour of heather.” 


this time 
in his own words, Blyth speaks of the ptarmigan 


Further on in the same section, and 


Darwin “the alpine ptarmigan [is | 


as “snow in winter.” the same section !m 
white in 
winter.’’** The discussion of protective colora 
tion is more extended in Blyth but both men’s 
views are the same. Blyth has a vivid descrip- 
tion of the relation of the falcon to its prey. 
He dwells at length upon the bird’s great powers 
of sight. In the same Darwinian passage hawks 
mentioned as “‘ouided by evesight to their 


Like Blyth, Darwin then dwells upon 


are 
prey 
the pruning effect exercised by these carnivorous 
birds in keeping the cryptic coloration of small 
such 
through natural 
unable to 
thus more 
Although Darwin's treat- 
ment of the idea is not as lengthy as Blyth’s, the 
descriptive material cited above is powerfully 


mammals and ground-dwelling birds, as 


uniform and 


The 
itself 
subject to destruction. 


grouse, constant 


selection. Variant animal is 


conceal successfully and is 


suggestive of a direct connection particularly 


when it is taken in conjunction with the other 


evidence we have been at some pains to 


assemble.*® 

lf we turn to Blyth’s paper of 1837 it will be 
recalled that in discussing his localizing principle 
he touched upon the homing instinct in animals. 
During the course of his discussion Blyth as- 
serted this capacity was ‘‘not wholly absent from 
the human constitution.’’®? He referred to the 
\ustralian aborigines and other savages as being 
subject to this “intuitive impulse.” Although 

1 FO, 91:0. 

21835: 51 

3 0), 77 

4 Thid 

> Thid 

6 One could add smaller items such as Blyth's reference 
to the variation manifested in the beaks of finch-like birds 
1836: 400) which may well have intrigued Darwin through 
the problem presented by the Galapagos finches which he 
had collected 

7 1837: 138 
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Darwin almost totally avoided reference to 
man in the Origin it is of interest to note that the 
homing instinct in man 


both of the trial essays. 


attention in 
It is mentioned briefly 


in the first essay®> and twice in the second.*® 


receives 


Here the Australian savage reappears. 

The instinctive shamming of death is also 
mentioned by Blyth® as characteristic of certain 
animals. Once more Darwin treats of it briefly 
but critically in the essay of 1842 and again in 
1844.8 By subjecting 
Blyth’s papers to extended and minute analysis 
there is no doubt that a few additional items 
pointing toward a connection between the two 
men might be 
allowance for 
the 
writer's 


the lengthier essay of 


established.” Even making some 
accidental use of the same sources, 
cumulative and, in the present 
view, unexplainable by chance. Fur- 


thermore, there is ample evidence that Blyth’s 


effect is 


restrictions on divarication beyond the species 
level troubled Darwin and that he was forced to 
spend considerable time and ingenuity in finding 
his way around this barrier. 
will soon turn. 


To this effort we 
In the course of our investiga- 
tion it will be possible to see more clearly than 
heretofore why Darwin approached the subject 
of variation in wild nature with such timidity. 


BLYTH AND 


OF 


THE CONSERVATIVE 
NATURAL SELECTION 


ASPEC1 


In a recent study of evolutionary history the 
writer had occasion to observe that both Darwin 
and his colleague Alfred Wallace had 
been profoundly influenced by the work of Sir 
Charles Lyell. We may now add to the list of 
potential evolutionists affected by that great 
book, The Principles, the name of Edward Blyth. 
In comparing the beliefs of Lyell and Blyth in 
the eighteen-thirties we will be able to see more 
clearly how evolutionary thought was slowly 
inching ahead during a time which, to many 
writers, totally devoid of evolu- 
tionary significance. It is not surprising that 
Blyth, like Darwin an eager young scholar, had 


Russel 


has seemed 


58 FO, 19 

” FO, 119 n. 2; 124-125 

© 1837: 5 

6| FO, 19 

® For example, Darwin follows Blyth quite explicitly in 
his essay of 1842 when he says that if in any country or 
district ail animals of one species are allowed freely to cross 
“any small tendency in them to vary will be constantly 
counteracted.”’ “Such varieties,” Darwin “will be 
constantly demolished” (FO, 2-3). Compare Blyth, 
1835: 46-47. 


says, 
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been impressed by the great learning and elegant 
sentences of Charles Lyell, What we Shali want 
Y in which the work Of Blyth 
Passed, jin one Particular, beyond the thought ol 
Lyell on species. [p this one act We can see the 
Closing of the gap in thought between Darwin's 
lorerunners and the author of the Origin him- 
Blyth js the Missing key that Makes the 
transition se smooth as to be almost 
'Mperceptible. 


self, 


entire 


First, let us 
Species, 
early 


examine the work of Lyell on 
Like Others of the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth recognized the 
importance of the Struggle for existence, actually 
used the Phrase, and realized that this aspect 
ot the Natural world “ccounted for Much extinc- 
tion throughout Past time. ‘The 
Variety he observed, 


Centuries he 


MOst fertile 
“Would always in the end, 


Prevail over the MOSt sterile. ’’63 Yet Lyell, 
atter dismissing Lamarck. failed quite tO grasp 
the creative aspect of this selection. Lyell 


recognized that there was Considerable Variation 
in living forms and he Commented on the ‘ 
Ordinary 


‘extra- 
lact, that the newly acquired Peculiarj- 
ties are faithfully transmitted to the Offspring, ”6 
Lyell did 

endless, 
the 
He remarks of 


Nevertheless. 
tion to be 


believe such devia- 
Rather, his 


hot 

interpretation 
theological} Outlook of the time. 
domestic animals that “attain- 
to their Natural habits and facuy]- 
Perhaps have been confirmed With a 
View to their association With man.’"65 
tended that the Organization of 
animals was never absolutely 


Partakes of 


ments foreign 
ties, May, 
He con- 
plants and 


but that 
the plasticity Of a given species was limited. 


Constant 


We must [argued Lyell] that, when the 
Author of Nature creates an animal or plant, all the 
Possible circumstances in which its descendants are 


SUPpoOse 


destined to live are foreseen, and thatan Organization 
is conferred Upon it which will enable the species to 
perpetuate itself and survive 
circumstance< to 
€X Posed. 66 


under all the Varying 
Must be 


Which jt Inevitably 


The range of Variation, Lyell thought, would 


differ somewhat according to y hether the animal 


had been Created to Occupy a y idely varying 
€NVironment or a Narrowly Constricted and 
uniform one. Thus, the great eologist recog- 


nized the 


Possibility that the Varieties of a 
"PG 2: 364 

64 lbid., 345 346 

"’ PG 2: 375 
"° Ibid. 351. 
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Species might 
or under 


diverge in distinct environments 
human but he felt that the 
Preponderance of the evidence favored the view 
that such divergence Was limited 

simple adjustment to insure Survival], Recog- 
nizing the fact that Blyth had read Lyell, let 
US NOW see jn What manner Blyth approached 
the same Problem. 

‘irst of all it may be quickly observed that 
although Blyth, agreed that there was a 
imit to divergence he handled the whole subject 
With greater clarity and precision than Lyell. 
Instead of confining himself to Vague references 
as to the effects of climate, 
Other similar 


select ion, 


in Scope—a 


too, 


temperature. and 
factors, in determining organic 
change, Blyth y restles directly With the genetics 
ot the Problem - 


There would almost 
a tendency, 


seem, in some Species, to be 

“eparate family, to some par 
ticular kind of dey lation: y hich is only counteracted 
by the Various Crossings Which, in 4 state of nature, 
Must take Place, and by the law which Causes 
each chiefly propagated hy the 
typical and perfect individuals. ¢: 


in every 


race to be most 


Blyth, long before Darwin had €xpressed him- 
self on the same subject, had clearly recognized 
the analogy between artificial and Natural selec. 
tion. He had seen the latter Process, however. 
Conservative rather than a liberalizing 

“The Original form of a Species 
questionably better adapted to its natural habits 
than “ny modification Ol that # 


serted, for he 


as a 


factor. 


form, he as- 
Natural selection 48 pruning 
Out the least deviation Which threatened to unfit 


the animal for its 


Saw 


€NVironment. As a neo- 
zoologist Blyth had a sharp eye for the incessant 
Variation jn nature, but he 
adware of how 


Was also 


intensely 
frequently the deviant 


form is 
He saw the Plunge of the hawk on 
the animal whose cryptic Coloring was imperfect. 
What 


destroyed. 


he observed happened (0 creatures who 


strayed beyond their normal €NVironment. He 


SaW in his mind’s €ye a world held in 4 tight 


balance. It might 


Move but Could not: 


dynamic 


Was a world that 


*’ Blyth, 1835: 46 


In Darwin's autobiography he States 
that his 


interest jy the cross fertilization Of flowers by 
begun jn 1838 through his belief that 
“crossing Played an important Part in keeping Specific forms 
constant.”” Jj is worth noting that here he is treating of 
the Conservative aspect of sele, tion just as it was handled 
by Blyth in the Paragraph cited above 

°® Thid. rhe italics are Blyth’s 


insec ts, arose 
‘“ ‘ 
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It would be easy to point out additional hindrances 
to the more extensive spread of species of fixed 
habit, by treating on the fraction which are allowed 
to attain maturity, even their normal habitat, 
of the multitude of germs which are annually pro- 


in 


duced; and in what ratio the causes which prevent 
the numerical increase of a species in its indigenous 
locality would act where its adaptations are not in 
strict will sufficiently appear, on 
sidering the exquisite perfection of those of the races 
with which it would have to contend.™ 


accordance con 


Contained in this remark is a full recognition 
of the Malthusian struggle of population against 
natural resources, but Blyth felt the cards to be 
stacked against extended change. It was not 
Species, Blyth had 
observed, faced extreme difficulties when they 
wandered out of their normal range. 


an unreasonable position. 


Were this self-adapting system [i.e. evolution] to 
prevail to any extent, we should in vain seek for 
those constant and invariable distinctions which are 
found to 
gradually 


imperceptibly 


obtain. Instead of a species becoming 


less numerous where its haunts grade 


should discover a 


sponding gradation in its adaptations. . . .” 


away, we corre- 


Now 


recently observed, 


as a modern student of evolution has 


by a paradox the process of natural selection has, 
over short periods, a conserving effect rather than 
a modifying one. constant environment the 
great majority of the individuals of a species are very 
precisely fitted to habitat, 
change from the typical will be 
consequently 


Ina 


their and almost any 


a disadvantage: 
many 


forms eliminated 


before they can reproduce. . . .”! 


variant are 


It was this fact which Blyth had sensed so per- 
spicaciously, but at the same time he had failed 


to see what lay beyond. His failure was partly 


the result of inexperience, partly the product of 


the theological atmosphere of the time. This is 


characteristically revealed in one of his remarks 


of 1835 about natural selection. ‘‘The 


same 


law,” he writes, ‘‘which was intended by Provi- 


dence to keep up the typical qualities of a 


® Blyth, 1837: 137. 

7” 1837: 136 

Barnett S. A. 
Heinemann, 1958 


ed.), A century of Darwin, xiii, London, 
W. L. Brown, Jr. has treated another 
aspect of the break between modern species (character 
displacement) in several papers. 
bibliography see his 
problems in 
Scientist 46 


For a discussion and 
Some zoological concepts applied to 
evolution of the 


151-158, 1958 


hominid lineage, Amer 
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species, can be easily converted by man into a 
means of raising different varieties.’’7” 

It should now be apparent why the young 
evolutionist, Charles Darwin, after discovering 
Blyth upon his return home from the voyage of 
the Beagle, began momentarily to contemplate 
the possibility that if ‘distinct species inoscu- 
late” so we must believe ancient ones [did] .”. 
not gradual change or degeneration from circum- 
stances, if one species does change into another 
it must be per saltum—or species may perish.’’”4 
Yet with his South American experience before 
him we see, on the next page, that he is trying to 
grope around the difficulty raised by Blyth. 
“Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle, Goats, Asses,”’ he 
persists, ‘have all run wild and bred, no doubt 
with perfect success. Showing how creation 
does not bear upon solely adaptation of ani- 
mals.’’7> It is evident here that he is considering 
the possibility that animals can to 
Blyth’s “‘localizing principle’’ is 

“Nothing quite makes sense,”’ 
writes Darwin’s granddaughter, Nora Barlow, 
of this point in Darwin’s career. 


respond 
change, that 
not absolute. 


One can observe that the reason for this feeling 
that Darwin is groping lies in the fact that he is 
trying to find a way around the obstacle raised 
in Blyth’s first paper—the fact that there are 
distinct the modern 
rather than indefinite passages between them. 
Lyell, in addition, had contributed to this diff- 


breaks between species 


culty paleontologically by his contention that, 


where a capacity is given to individuals to adapt 
themselves to new circumstances, it does not gener 
ally require a very long period for its development; 


72 Blyth, 1835: 46. See also 1837: 80. 
lhe term appears to be used by Blyth and Darwin in 
the sense of adjoining, not blending. 
' N, 263 
7s As early as the first edition of the Journal of Researches 
1839 
problem of the successful intrusion of foreign types of 
animals. ‘‘I will add,” he says at the close of Chapter IX, 
‘one other remark. We see that whole series of animals, 
which have been created with peculiar kinds of organiza- 


, we can observe Darwin's thought playing over this 


tion, are confined to certain areas; and we can hardly sup 
pose these structures are only adaptations to peculiarities 
of climate or country; for otherwise, animals belonging to 
a distinct type, and introduced by man, would not succeed 
so admirably, even to the extermination of the aborigines 
On such grounds it does not seem a necessary conclusion, 
that the extinction of species, more than their creation, 
should exclusively the nature (altered by 
physical changes) of their country’’ (JR, 212). Darwin 
is here already attempting in a subterranean fashion to find 
a way past the fixity of Blyth’s totally adapted world. 


depend on 
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if, indeed, such were the case, it is not easy to see 
how the modification would answer the ends pro- 
posed, for all the individuals would die before new 
qualities, habits or instincts were conferred.7® 


Blyth had presented Darwin with a possible 
mechanism of potentially indefinite organic 
change but had at the same time labelled it as 
a conservative mechanism ordained by Provi- 
dence to maintain the stability of species. In 
1837, however, as we have previously noted, 
Blyth showed a few signs of doubt, hastily 
suppressed, upon this notion. It is conceivable 
that these doubts did not pass unnoticed by the 
widely traveled Darwin who had seen old world 
forms, intrusive in the New World, extirpating 
or successfully competing with forms supposedly 
created for a specific habitat. Moreover, Blyth’s 
point of view was indirectly challenged in 1838 
by W. D. Weissenborn who pointed out that 
numerous species were flourishing in habitats 
where they were not originally indigenous.” 
The work of the voyager naturalists was making 
ever more apparent the facts of animal and plant 
movement and adaptation. Blyth’s hedgerow 
world was in the process of dissolution. 


VI. DARWIN AND MALTHUS RE-EXAMINED 


According to Darwin, his recognition of the 
principle of natural selection came in October of 
1838 when he chanced to read Thomas Malthus 
on population and perceived that the geometric 
increase of living forms would create a struggle 
in nature which would in turn promote the sur- 
vival of variations. Actually, 
however, this statement, in the light of the facts 
we have previously recounted, is open to some 
doubt even though it may well be that Darwin 
was additionally stimulated by reading Malthus. 
In the first place, it was not necessary for Darwin 


advantageous 


to read Malthus in order to realize the intensity 


of the struggle for existence. Leaving aside 
Blyth’s contribution, mention of it occurs in 
the writings of Darwin’s grandfather Erasmus, 
in Paley’s Natural Theology, and in the Principles 
of Geology by Sir Charles Lyell. Even Lamarck 
mentions it in the Philosophie Zoologique. All 
of these works were read when Darwin was young 
and His own Francis, 
expressed surprise that he should have had to 


impressionable. son, 


76 PG 2: 369. 

77 Weissenborn, W. D., On the influence of man in 
modifying the zoological features of the globe, etc., etc., 
VU NH, n.s., 2: 13-18; 65-70; 122-128; 239-256, 1838. 
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turn to Malthus for inspiration.’* Furthermore, 
Francis pointed out what we know to be true, 
that in 1837 he had already given vent to the 
essential aspects of the principle.” 

There are, it is true, a few references to 
Malthus in the trial essays before the Origin 
but not to the exclusion of other workers such 
as de Candolle. Oddly enough, although Dar- 
win confided his great secret to a few of his 
intimates, he seems to have placed little em- 
phasis upon Malthus. One reads with surprise 
a letter from Hooker to Darwin written in 
January of 1863. “Did you ever read _ that 
painful book, Malthus on Population ?’’ Hooker 
writes. ‘‘I did the other day and was painfully 
impressed by it.” If one turns back to Dar- 
win’s letters of the eighteen-forties, one gets the 
same impression of neglect. Though Darwin 
wrote often to Hooker, Gray, and Jenyns about 
his work, and about the struggle for existence, 
Malthus remains unmentioned.*'! In fact, the 
indices to the five volumes of published letters 
record no reference in the first three, save for 
the single remark in Darwin’s autobiography. 
The following two volumes contain only three 
brief references and two of these are directed to 
Alfred Russel Wallace. 

My colleague and former student, Dr. Gerald 
Henderson of Brooklyn College, has raised an 
interesting point in this connection. He main- 
tains that after Darwin had received Wallace’s 


78 FO, xvi The remarks 
Charles’ notebook take on 
the light of Blyth’s work 

*® A second obstacle to a complete acceptance of Darwin's 
statement lies in an unnoted 
Autobiography itself 


quoted by Francis from 


an added clarity when read in 


half-discrepancy of the 
Darwin says he read Malthus in 
October of 1838 and at this point glimpsed how the prin- 
ciple of artificial could be 
natural selection in wild nature 


selection transformed into 
Yet farther on in Dar- 
he tells us that he was 
studying the cross fertilization of flowers with an eye to 
the species problem as early as the summer of 1838. As 
we noted on p. 105 this same interest in the conservative 
aspects of inter-crossing is expressed by Blyth. It seems 
a little unlikely that if Darwin first grasped the Mal 
thusian principle in the fall of 1838 he would have been so 
intensively occupied with the conservative aspects of 
crossing in the summer of the same year unless his thought 
on natural selection was already 


win’s own reminiscences (A, 127) 


well advanced. Rather 
it suggests, once more, that Darwin was engaged in seeking 
a way through this obstacle to divergence observed by 
Blyth and of which Darwin was already aware through a 
perusal of Blyth's paper. 

* Huxley, Leonard, Life and letters of Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hooker 2: 43, London, John Murray, 1918. 

*! See, for example, his letters to Jenyns in 1845, LLD 2 
31-37. 33-35. 
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sketch of 1858 and preparations were made for 
the joint papers to be given before the Linnean 
Society, the passage from the essay of 1844 which 
was selected by Hooker, Lyell, and Darwin to be 
incorporated into Darwin's announcement was 
the only one in which Malthus was mentioned. 
Dr. that the famous 
letter to Gray of 1857 contains no reference to 
Malthus. Instead, Candolle, Lyell, and 
Herbert extolled Darwin's authorities. 
It is Dr. Henderson’s considered opinion that the 
passage referring to Malthus was deliberately 
chosen for presentation to the Linnean Society 
‘because of its correspondence with the subject 
matter of Wallace’s essay.’’* From the time 
of Wallace’s appearance the scene, Dr. 
Ilenderson contends, the significance of Malthus 
began to bulk larger in Darwin's public declara- 
tions about the origin of his views on species. 
Some time ago | pointed out that to have re- 
ferred to Lyell, for example, as the direct source 


Henderson points out 


de 


are as 


on 


of one’s ideas upon evolutionary struggle in 
nature would have been to quote a man publicly 
opposed to evolution in support of that doctrine. 
Since Malthus was active in a quite different 
field, and was, in addition, the basic source of 
much of the thinking on the struggle for existence 
in early nineteenth-century England, it was con- 
venient to have him the ‘‘au- 
thority.” It is possible that Darwin found it 
easy to fall in with Wallace’s use of Malthus 
partly because a natural rivalry dictated his de- 
sire to show he was just as aware of Malthus as 
was Wallace. Furthermore, this curious chain 
of events was obscuring ever more deeply the 
real origin of 


recourse to as 


Darwin's evolutionary system. 
Some of Darwin's hesitations, long delays over 
publishing, and almost neurotic anxiety can now 
perhaps be better understood. He had hissecrets, 
and, as I hope to show a little later, he had his 
justification for them. 

VI 


BREAKING THE SPECIES BARRIER 


We have previously observed that the main 
difference between Blyth and Darwin lies in the 
fact that one was a special creationist and the 
other an evolutionist. The thing which strikes 


in this connection is that both 


us as unusual 


“2 Henderson, Gerald, Alfred Russel Wallace: his role and 
influence in nineteenth century evolutionary thought, Doc- 
toral Dissertation, unpublished, University of 
vania, Philadelphia, 1958, p. 54. 

88 Darwin's century, 182 n. 17, New 
1958 


Pennsyl- 


York, Doubleday, 
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men were reasoning from the same principle: 
natural selection. Blyth, however, had dis- 
covered its short-time stabilizing effects. He 
was, as we have seen, still laboring under the 
theological aspects of the argument from design. 
His emphasis is largely upon natural selection 
as a providential localizing principle confining 
animals and plants to their proper sphere of 
activity—the place for which they were created. 
Only man, through the intelligent use of artificial 
selection, is in a position to multiply varieties 
and perpetuate peculiar forms. 

Although Blyth, like Lyell, appears to have 
regarded the changing environments of the past 
as resulting simply in extermination™ he does 
hint cryptically in a paper of 1838 that the only 
evidence for the continued the 
“creative energy” lies in the “results afforded 
by the study of fossil a 
calling 


existence of 
remains. Darwin, 
extended South American 
experience, was not impressed by the hedgerow- 
everything-ordained-to-its-own-place philosophy 
of Blyth. Taking such hints as were provided 
by his own experience and the timid insights 
which Blyth failed to pursue, Darwin denied 
that everything in the animal world must 
perish with its locality. For a time he choked, 
as we have seen, upon Blyth and Lyell’s argu- 
ment that adjustment would come too slowly to 
fit an animal to survive in an environment for 
which it might not, in the beginning, be as well 
fitted as the indigenous occupants of the ground.*® 


upon his 


For this reason he considered briefly the possi- 
bility of macro-mutative leaps as a way through 
this particular difficulty—adjustment, in other 
words, of a more instantaneous variety. He 
soon saw, however, that this was both scientifi- 
cally dubious and unnecessary. From the time 
of the first essay he begins to answer the question 
of how a transitional form can subsist until its 


84 1837: 82. 

86On the doctrine of spontaneous organization, MNH, 
n.s., 2: 508-509, 1838 
86 Interesting in this connection is a letter from Lyell 
A. R. Wallace written in 1867. Lyell says: “When | 
first wrote, thirty-five years ago, I attached great impor- 
tance to preoccupancy, and fancied that a body of in- 
digenous plants already fitted for every available station 
would prevent an invader, especially from a quite foreign 
province, from having a chance of making good his settle- 
ment in a new country. But Darwin and Hooker contend 
that continental species which have been improved by a 
keen and wide competition are most frequently victorious 
over an insular or more limited flora and fauna.’’ Marchant, 
James, Alfred Russel Wallace: letters and reminiscences, 
278, New York, Harpers, 1916. 


to 
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adaptations have been 


rather trust 


perfected. “I would 
pure geological evidence than 
either zoological or botanical evidence,’’*? Dar- 
win once remarked to Hooker. 

It is here that we see him taking boldly to a 
course at which Blyth only hinted. For Darwin 
altered Blyth’s scheme by openly attaching to it 
Lyell’s infinite time and changing geological 
conditions. To it he added the view that the 
species barrier was an illusion created by the 
imperfections of the geological record and the 
shortness of human life. Organic change oc- 
curred at a rate which was imperceptible. As a 
matter of fact, men tended to forget even their 
transitional domestic varieties once a new breed 
became established. ‘‘To be 
wrote to Asa Gray in 
species arise like ou 


much extinction.’’> 


Darwin 
that 
with 


briet,”’ 
1656.. **] 
domestic 


assume 
varieties 


Long before this, however, in the first essay 
of 1842, we can see him marshalling his argu- 
ments for the 
Blyth’s conservative 


purpose of breaking through 
system. In 


summary form his points can be stated as follows: 


(1) The 


troduced organisms * 


‘“‘localising”’ 


conquest of an indigenous fauna by in 


shows that the indigenes were 
not perfectly adapted,” that is, no such 
thing as an animal providentially ordained to occupy 
a given environment 
always be, only 


there is 
\daptation is, will 
successful achievement 
often broken in upon and destroyed. 
no real barrier to continued change.” 

(2) Oscillations of sea-level on 


and 
a relatively 


hus there is 


islands and con 


tinents creates shifting conditions 
This 


neu 


isolation, faunal 
migrations, etc. creates opportunities for 
characters, not just the 
serving selection of Blyth.® 

(3) New conditions, Darwin maintained, increase 


the tendency for mutations to appear. 


new selection of con 


rhis happens 
under wild conditions in a form analogous to what 
Blyth contended the among domestic 
animals.” Similarly migrations of faunas and floras 
into new environments would promote mutation. 


7’ ELD 1 
S7TLD2 
9 FO, 34 


”) 


Was case 


8 


3 
/ 


5 
& 
n. | 
Later, in 


Compare with Blyth, 1837: 80 

a letter to Lyell, Darwin on the eve of the 
Origin, gave forceful expression to this historical 
He says “‘As each species is improved, and 
as the number of forms will have increased, if we look to 
the whole course of time, the organic condition of life for 


other forms will become more complex, and there will be a 
necessity 


new 
point of view. 


for other forms to become improved, or they 
exterminated; and I can see no this 
process:.. . ” (LED 2: 77). 

" FO, 30, 35. See also LLD 2: 209, 259 

2 FO, 15,91. Blyth, 1835: 44-45. 
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(4) Darwin argued cogently that no environment 
is completely static and therefore renewed selection 
is going on even under superficially 
ditions.” 


uniform con- 

(5) Darwin invokes a law of succession to explain 
why the living organisms of a continental area 
ordinarily show the closest affinities to the extinct 
life of the same region. This anatomical relation 
ship between the past and the present is only ex 
plainable on the basis of evolution.” 

(6) Finally, in The Origin of Species, Darwin 
devotes an entire section to the formidable point 
raised by Blyth as to the rarity or absence of transi 
tional varieties between the various modern faunas. 
It was Blyth’s argument, based on modern observa 
tion, that transitional varieties could not have sub 
sisted. Referring to his ‘‘opponents”’ with deliberate 
vagueness in Chapter 6 of the Origin, Darwin con 
fesses, just as we had deduced previously from out 
examination of Blyth and the notebooks of 1836, 
that ‘‘this difficulty for a long time quite confounded 
me.’’?5 Nevertheless, he came to believe the diff 
culty could be explained. We tend, Darwin argued, 
to think too much in terms of recent climate and geo 
graphical gradation and then expect life to grade itself 
as imperceptibly 
intrude 


Actually life is historical. It may 


into new areas. Species and 
Intermediate 
varieties, therefore, tend frequently to contract their 
range and disappear. Thus 


broke through the seemingly, 
durable species-barrier which Blyth had, paradoxi 
cally, created upon the basis of natural selection 


compete 
sharply limit each other’s expansion. 
long 


Darwin, after 


study and analysis, 


All of these points and more were, by degrees, 
shaped into the final perfected argument of 7he 
Origin of Species. Natural selection, as we now 
can see, Was used first as a conservative teleo- 
logical device for maintaining the stability of 
the natural world. 
the 

the 
coordinator of 


This was its primary func- 
hands of Edward Blyth. Charles 
vast synthesizer, the perceptive 


tion in 
Darwin, 
materials from diverse sciences, 
remains the massive figure he has always been. 


One last question remains to be considered 
before we 
gree, May 
We have 


publicly 


turn to the forces which, in some de- 
have motivated Darwin's behavior. 
that he 
papers ol 


observed chose to ignore 
the Edward Blyth. Is it 
possible that the man who once wrote ‘‘all my 
notions about how species change are derived 
from long-continued study of the works of 
agriculturists and horticulturists,’’’® could have 


% FO, 90-91. 
4 FO, 33. 
%O, 156 
ELD 2: 18 
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been secretly aware of any other precursors? 
After the Blyth episode one cannot help but 
wonder. On page 78 of the 1844 trial essay on 
the road to the Origin occurs the following 
observation : 


In the case of forest trees raised in nurseries, which 
vary more than the same trees do in their aboriginal 
forests, the cause would seem to lie in their not hav- 
ing to struggle against other trees and weeds, which 
in their natural state doubtless would limit the condi- 
tions of their existence. 


When one turns to the Origin itself one finds that 
this statement has vanished. In Patrick Mat- 
thews’ book on Naval Timber and Arboriculture, 
which contains a full anticipation of natural 
selection, occurs, however, this intriguing remark : 


Man's preventing this natural 
process of selection among plants, independent of 
the wider range of circumstances to which he intro- 
duces them, has increased the difference in varieties 
particularly in the more domesticated kinds.” 


interference, by 


Darwin’s comment, in other words, sounds as 
though based on Matthew—at least | am un- 
aware of other convenient source. So 
strongly did | feel this to be the case that, upon 
encountering Matthew's statement, | looked 
into the Variation of .lnimals and Plants Under 
Domestication, curious as to what one might 
find there. By 1868 Matthew’s book had been 
publicly called to Darwin's attention. 


any 


There 
was thus no reason why he should not refer to 


Naval Timber and 


lrboriculture. In the second 


volume of Darwin’s work one comes immediately 
upon the following reference under ‘‘Matthew”’ 


Our common forest-trees are variable, as 
may be seen in every extensive nursery-ground; but 
as they are not valued like fruit-trees, and as they 
seed late in life, no selection has been applied to 
them; consequently, as Mr. Patrick Matthews re 


marks, they hav 


This appears to be a_ shortened 
version of the 1844 comment placed in a new 
setting with additional comment 
another page of Matthew added.” 

The the 


variability of forest trees in nurseries suggests 


very 


not yielded different races. . . .% 


statement 


some trom 


reemergence of this discussion of 


7 Matthew, op. cit., 308 
*% VAP, 287 

”" Matthew, op. cit., 107 This is the page reference 
given by Darwin which covers part of his comment but 
not all. To get the part referring to the variability of the 


trees one must go back to my reference on p. 308 cf 


Matthew 
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that Darwin was aware of Matthew by 1844. 
The fact that Darwin, as we have seen, speaks 
forcefully of his long and persistent searching of 
horticultural and agricultural sources makes it 
less easy to accept his ingenuous disclaimer that 
“one may be excused in not having discovered 
the fact [i.e. natural selection] in a work on 
Naval Timber.’’! 

Another intriguing, if small point, arises in 
connection with Matthew. It involves the 
simple question of where Darwin got the idea for 
his phrase ‘‘natural selection."” Though easy to 
appreciate after its appearance such phrases are 
deceptive in that they often emerge from at 
least some similar expression, rather than being 
totally original. Blyth does not use the expres- 
sion nor, seemingly, with one exception, does it 
occur in Darwin’s essay of 1842.'°! 
pear in the second essay of 1844. The nearest 
thing to Darwin’s usage occurs in the passage 
from Matthew which I have already quoted re- 
ferring to trees. In it Matthew speaks of ‘“‘this 
natural process of selection.’’ Darwin uses the 
expression ‘‘natural means of selection,’’' in the 
essay of 1842 and utilizes the same phrase in the 
title of Chapter II in the essay of 1844. Later 
in the text, however, the term appears as we 
know it today. The similarity of Matthew's 
phrase is intriguing, particularly in the light of 
the tree reference, but cannot, perhaps, be re- 
garded by itself as totally conclusive evidence of 
connection.' 


It does ap- 


Taken in conjunction with our 


we LLD 2: 301 
0 The foundations of the origin cf species is deceptive 
because, as Francis Darwin explains in the preface, he 
added subheads to the first essay in order to prepare the 
rough draft for publication 
selection” in the text. 
long afterward by 


I can find no trace of ‘‘natural 
It occurs only as a subhead added 
Darwin's son and in one scrap added 
on the back of a page. This may be later than the text 
See FO, xxi-xxii and p. 44 n. 4. 

02 Matthew (p 
the law of nature.” 


387) also uses the phrase ‘“‘selection by 


3 One curious little episode took place as the Origin 
was about to be published. Apparently Murray, Darwin's 
publisher, had raised some question about the use of the 
words “natural selection” in the full title. Darwin wrote 
to Lyell ‘‘Why I like the term is that it is constantly used 
in all works on breeding, and | am surprised that it is not 
familiar to Murray; but I have so long studied such works 
that I have ceased to be a competent judge (LLD 
2: 153). This odd little statement cannot mean what it 
appears to mean or Darwin would actually be denying his 
own originality. The word “ was in common 
use among breeders but, so far as | have been able to 
ascertain, none before Darwin were using the expression 
“natural” 


selection” 


himself was to define the 
phrase in the Origin with no such accompanying renuncia- 


selection. Darwin 
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other material, however, there is no doubt that 
Matthew deserves more extended attention than 
he has received. 


VIII. DARWIN’S DILEMMA 


We have now come, through a very tedious 
and detailed effort, to a question of considerable 
magnitude. Why did Darwin, who, after all, is 
a figure of such stature in science that the sources 
of his information need not detract from his great 
synthesizing achievement, feel impelled toward 
such secretive behavior? Many pages of his 
biographies are devoted to his magnanimity, his 
friendliness, his lack of pretense. On the other 
hand, it is well known that he had his moments 
of indifference toward his forerunners.'* He 
was capable of saying in his autobiography that 
he had never encountered a single naturalist 
who entertained doubts on the permanence of 
species, while in a letter to Hooker in 1847 he 
had commented jovially, ‘‘I see you have intro- 
duced several sentences against us transmuta- 
tionists.’"!" 

Attempts to explain some of these paradoxes 
There have been 
also the complications introduced through the 
unconscious process of myth-making, the desire, 
in other words, to keep this man and his dis- 
covery inviolate 


of character have been legion. 


a unique act of genius without 
precedent and without precursive steps. There 
has thus arisen a tendency to see Darwin’s fore- 


tion of originality as that quoted above. Furthermore, he 
was later to complain frequently of the public’s failure to 
understand it See, for example, LLD 2: 317-318; also 
VLD 1: 160-161. It would appear that in the haste of 
composition he allowed the pronoun “‘it’’ to stand for 
“natural selection” 


when what he intended to designate 


was “‘selection.’ 

4 Tt is interesting to note that Lyell caught Darwin up 
in the proofs of the first edition of the Origin when he 
was about to ignore Lamarck and St. Hilaire, as evolu- 
LLD 2: Wi Darwin himself 
omitted Wallace “by inadvertence” from the final summary 
of the first edition of the Origin. Although this 
remedied in later Wallace's was never 
afterward in any edition indexed for this particular spot 


tionary forerunners 
was 
editions name 
Doubtless these acts were unconscious and not deliberate 
but they have a certain psychological interest and con- 
sistency. See LLD 2: 264. Of Lamarck’'s book he wrote 
to Lyell in October 1859: “It appeared to me extremely 
poor; I got not a single fact or idea from it’ (LLD 2: 215). 

On another occasion in 1859, shortly after the Origin 
was published, remarked to Hooker, ‘Il have 
always had a strong feeling no one had better defend his 
own priority. | cannot say that I am as indifferent to the 
subject as | ought to be (LLD 2: 252). 

5 TLD 1: 355. For autobiography statement see A, 
124 


Darwin 
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runners as having no relationship to his own 
accomplishment. They are dismissed, as Dar- 
win was inclined to dismiss his own grandfather, 
as ‘‘part of the history of error,’’ as speculative, 
as lacking in facts. The irony in this situation 
lies, of course, in the fact that many of the ideas 
Darwin was later to use came from the researches 
of these very men. Lamarck, for example, ob- 
served the struggle for existence and recognized 
the significance of vestigial organs before Darwin. 
Are we to say, because Darwin postdates the 
earlier workers and had more information avail- 
able to him, that their observations only became 
facts in his hands? It has been contended that 
Darwin sometimes thought in this fashion but 
he had the grace to confess that he had little 
feeling for history.'°6 There is no reason one 
hundred years later to embrace the same fallacy. 

Charles Darwin, like every other worker in the 
field of science, used the knowledge and the 
accumulated stores of information of his pred- 
their efforts he added his own 
vast resources and the originality of a powerful, 
far-reaching mind. R. Taton, in his stimulating 
book, Reason and Chance in Scientific Discovery 
(1957), points out that new discoveries, par- 
ticularly where 
involved, are often made by one who has knowl- 
edge derived from more than one field of thought. 
Certainly this is true in the case of Charles 
Darwin. He took the providential ‘‘localizing 
principle” of a neozoologist like Blyth and added 
to it the infinity ol geological change. He drew 
also, from the analogy of domestic breeding, the 


ecessors. To 


some degree of synthesis is 


fact that change was potentially endless and, 
given time, could carry organisms far beyond the 
restricted habitats to which Blyth and his fellow 
naturalists had confined them. 

Darwin's solution, in essence, was merely 
another way of looking at the world from the 
same set of data, but it was the dispassionate 


observation of a man on a height to which no 


06 He writes, in a letter to John Morley in March of 


1871, 


deficient historic spirit, for | am aware of my ignorance in 
this line "(MLD 1: 326) 


Other evidences of Darwin's historical indifference, even 


“I believe your criticism is quite just about my 


to the letters of his most distinguished colleagues, are to be 
his filing habits 
“when his slender stock of files was exhausted, he would 
burn the letters of several years. This process .. . 
destroyed nearly all letters received before 1862" (LLD 1 
v). In this manner one of the most important letters 
Hooker ever wrote to Darwin has perished. See Baker, 
J. R., A critique of materialism, The Hibbert Journal 45 
32, 1936 


found in his son Francis’ account of 
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one else had climbed. Nevertheless, Darwin 
himself once spoke appreciatively of the contri- 
butions of the less gifted workers in the field of 
science. Here again one catches a momentary 
glimpse of Darwin’s ambivalent psychological 
his curt dismissal of those who had 
come close to his pet theory, and yet again his 
remorseful praise of the “little man’”’ in science.! 

Charles Darwin, often depicted as a simple, 
forthright man, was, in reality an enormously 


complex human being. 


behavior 


Consider, for example, 
the unconscious irony to be found in these re- 
marks to Lyell in 1860: ‘I have had a letter from 
poor Blyth of Calcutta, who is much disap- 
pointed at hearing Lord Canning will not grant 
any money. Blyth says (and he is in many 
respects a very good judge) that his ideas on 
species are quite revolutionized. , Re Kt te 
within the parenthesis that the irony lies, but 
it may be suspected that Darwin was only 
speaking what to him was an experienced truth. 
Irrespective, however, of various recent at- 
tempts to psychoanalyze Darwin and to con- 
sider the psychosomatic aspects ol his long ill- 
ness—his reluctance to meet the public, his 
symptoms, his anxieties 
there still remain the social imponderables of the 
time. The French Revolution had had a dis- 
astrous effect on English science. 


disturbing stomach 


One can catch 
echoes of this conservative reaction in the writers 
of the period. Alexander Maxwell in_ his 
Plurality of Worlds (1817) speaks of the “‘infidel 
notions and absurdities which abound in Buffon, 
Hutton, Playfair and many of the French writers 
upon the same subject.’’!” 
tronomical fable” ‘visionary speculation.” 
Similarly, the William Swainson, 
speaks critically of what is actually the evolu- 
tionary approach. 


““as- 


He castigates 
and 
zoologist, 


“A cold, ill-concealed spirit 
of materialism, or an open and daring avowal of 
wild theories, not more impious than they are 


absurd, attest the infidelity that attaches 


to some of the greatest names in modern zoology 
which France, or indeed any other country has 
produced.”"!!° 


Evolution was 


suspect as French atheism. 

7 Writing to W. Graham in 1881 Darwin said: ‘I think 
1 could make somewhat of a case against the enormous 
importance which you attribute to our greatest men; I have 
been accustomed to think second, third, and fourth rate 
men of very high importance, at 
Science” (LLD 1: 316 

08 TLD 2: 315-316 

109 P, 178. 


0 The study of natural history, 88, London, 1834 


least in the case of 
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English naturalists discussing the species ques- 


tion disavowed Lamarck with the ritual regu- 
larity of communists abjuring deviationist tend- 
encies today. From this standpoint it is likely 
that the eagerness of Darwin to disclaim any 
assistance from Lamarck was little more than 
the common English reaction of the time, how- 
ever ungracious it may now appear. It would 
seem that the subject of evolution itself offered 
difficulties to a man engaged in reopening what 
was regarded by the majority as a closed episode 
in biology. Darwin was confronted by a genu- 
inely unusual problem. The mechanism, natural 
selection, by which he hoped to prove the reality 
of evolution, had written 
intelligently by a nonevolutionist. 
time world which it was necessary to attach to 
natural selection in order to produce the mecha- 
nism of organic change, had been beautifully 
written upon by a man who had publicly re- 
pudiated the evolutionary position. 

Here was an intellectual climate in which men 
were violently opposed to evolution as godless 
and immoral. Here was the germ of the idea 
itself, the struggle for existence, regarded as a 
mere pruning device for keeping species up to 
par. ‘““The most important 
reminisced in his old age, 


been about most 


Geology, the 


Darwin 
‘are often neglected 
unless they are urged and re-urged.””!! 


views,” 


Sometime very soon after his return from the 
voyage of the Beagle Darwin apparently made a 
decision: the evolutionary idea would have to 
be launched again as something totally new and 
it would have to be launched with a 
accumulation of demonstrable facts to bolster 


it. In the atmosphere of that time, to have 
footnoted 


massive 


one’s ideas as 


derived either from 
French sources or from men who had already 
taken a different stand on the same evidence 
would have led to little but embarrassment. 
Darwin settled down to a long period of fruitful 


labor and watchful waiting. His reputation as 


a sound, conservative naturalist was growing. 
He watched the critical attack on Chamber’s 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation—an 
attack made more ferocious by religious bigotry.'” 


He watched and was silent while Huxley vio- 


1 MLD 2: 147. 

2 Darwin's concern over the intellectual climate of the 
times can be glimpsed in a letter to Gray as late as 1857. 
“You will perhaps think it paltry of me, when I ask you 
not to mention my doctrine; the reason is, if anyone, like 
the author of the ‘ Vestiges’ were to hear of them, he might 
easily work them in, and then I should have to quote from 
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lently condemned Chamber’s book. Through- 
out the whole time his own huge treatise was 
growing. Darwin had an almost pathological 
patience. In the end it came close to destroying 
him. Only the fact that Alfred Russel Wallace 
chanced to send his own discovery to Darwin 
instead of to a journal prevented his anticipation 
of The Origin of Species. 

If one considers this peculiar set of circum- 
stances one can realize, objectively, that these 
conditions are not those of today and should 
not, perhaps, be judged by today’s standards. 
Indeed, one observer put the matter quite 
succinctly in Darwin's final year. Speaking of 
Darwin’s predecessors he wrote, 
lo have relied in any on their authority when 
Mr. Darwin's book was first published might well 
have increased the mountain of prejudice against his 
views without in any way relieving the weight of 
ridicule that lay upon theirs. When the whole 
scientific world had been stirred to its foundations 
and when the whole world almost had been roused 
into paying attention to science 


Way 


then when it 
could best be done, Mr. Darwin turned ridicule into 


renown, and made all who could even remotely claim 
to have anticipated or shared his views participators 
of his fame.!8 


This comment by a contemporary who ap- 
parently sensed some of Darwin’s difficulties is 
interesting and pertinent but certainly excessive 
in its praise of Darwin’s late atonement to his 
forerunners. 


In the first place, Darwin's ges- 
ture is meagre and confused, as Professor C. D. 
Darlington pointed out some years ago when he 
commented that, ‘““There are many, like Bateson, 
who complained at least privately, of Darwin's 
disregard of historical propriety or 
knowledge.’’!'4 


historical 
There is every indication that 
Darwin found the historical introduction which 
was included in the Origin a painful task. It 
would seem that beneath the political necessities 


which undoubtedly 


had early contributed to 


a work thoroughly despised by naturalists, and this would 


greatly injure any chance of my views being received by 
LLD 3: 122 


Letter regarding Butler’s con 
slighted the 


those alone whose opinions | value" 

“3 Stebbing, T. 
tention that Darwin 
Vature 23: 336, 1881. 

'4 Purpose and particles in the study of heredity, in 
Science, Medicine and History, ed. by E. A 
2: 74, Oxford University Press, 1953 

Jacques Barzun, in his well-known study Darwin, Marx, 
Wagner, 2nd rev. ed., New York, 1958, expressed similar 
views (p. 18) and quotes H. F. Osborn (p. 52) as saying 
that Darwin ‘‘owed far more to the past than is generally 
believed or than he himself was conscious of 


x. me, 


older evolutionists, 


Underwood, 
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Darwin’s reluctance to review his forerunners, 
there was a genuine and understandable hunger 
to possess the theory as totally his own. 

From a tolerance of what he 
“speculative men,” 


used to term 
from a willingness to call 
himself ‘ta gambler who loved a wild experiment,” 
Darwin, as he became by degrees a_ British 
institution, appears to have sobered into what 
his granddaughter, Nora Barlow, observes as 
“his repudiation of those who spin their theories 
without the constant discipline of factual de- 
tail."""> In this attitude, it has been con- 
tended, has lain much of his rejection of his 
forerunners. 

It is true that the Origin was originally con- 
ceived to be an abstract of a larger work and 
that Darwin wrote to at least one correspondent 
advising him not to expect footnotes."'® One 
can observe, however, that, if there had been 
any pressing desire on the part of the master to 
remedy this situation, it could easily have been 
done in later editions. One can only conclude 
that Darwin was solitary and elusive beyond 
even what his family has recorded. 
of solitariness,”’ 


‘This sense 
wrote Charles Cox just fifty 
years ago, ‘followed him to the end of his life 
and was, no doubt, an important factor in the 
formation and preservation of his extraordinary 
individuality and faith in his own powers.”'"’ 
As one looks back over the curious and inter- 
twined history of Darwin and his associates one 
is struck more and more by the smooth unbroken 
evolution of the natural selection concept trom 
the time of the eighteenth-century writers on- 
ward. An enormous body of myth has obscured 
this process. In this hundredth anniversary 
year since the publication of the Origin, the 
number of eulogies, and similar 
encomiums is burying ever deeper the true story 
of the past. 


addresses, 


The flash of genius, the master 
stroke, arouse our pride in human achievement. 
Few of us want to learn that many less fortunate 
men toiled to erect the edifice later to be known 
as Darwinism. Fewer still will accept the fact 
that Darwin was a human man among men who 
yearned hungrily the 
world perhaps, as has been intimated by psychol- 


for the approbation ol 


ogists, as a compensation for the doubts of a 


16 4, 219 
®“VYou must remember that | am now publishing an 
VLD 1: 118). The 
letter was written to Wallace in April of 1859 

"7 The individuality of Charles Darwin, Popular Science 
Monthly 74: 345-346, 1909. 


abstract, and | give no references’ 
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domineering father."'"* Yet it is this man, not 
the bearded idol, who is one of us if we would 
but see it. 

Charles Darwin was an explorer who found 
no answer for the questions that hounded him 
throughout the five years of a great voyage.'" 
Upon his return to London he combed journals 
with incredible tenacity until he found what he 
was seeking. In doing so he broke through the 
invisible barrier before which other men—even 
Blyth—had hesitated, the fixity of living forms. 
Once, in a letter to Hooker, he commented that 
it was a pity that scientific men read so little. 
“| have often thought,” he insisted, ‘‘that 
science would progress more if there was more 
reading.’””? This was the man, the plodding 
man with the enormous unyielding patience and 
uncanny insight, who piled up folders of evidence 
until the world capitulated. In Darwin the boy 
in every one of us is vindicated. Perhaps that 
has been part of our secret, if confused, adulation. 
For Darwin, we thought, was the youth who 
failed at school and ran away to sea only to 
return in triumph with the secrets of Sinbad’s 
cavern. 
die because the sailor 
runaway was helped by others, or because he 
picked up doubloons of gold secreted in the 
treasure chests of unread journals. Rather, it 
should be a lesson to all of us. Sir James Paget 
once remarked that Darwin's volumes ‘‘exempli- 
hed in a most remarkable 


This dream need not 


manner’ Darwin's 
“utilizing the waste material of other 
laboratories." One might venture the 
observation, in the light of our present study, 
that he was equally adept in the utilization of 
those stray sparks which fell from other men’s 
minds, but which in his own head underwent a 
marvelous transformation. 

The vindication of Charles Darwin, 
man and voyager, lies in the fact that Edward 
Blyth, who also fled 


power ol 
men’s 


finest 


England, and, traveler- 


naturalist that he was, bargained once for eighteen 


*See Hubble, Douglas, The life of the shawl, Lancet 
265: 1351-1354, 1953 \lso Good, Rankin, The life of 
the shawl, Lancet 266: 106-107, 1954. 

"8 It is worth noting that the biologist William Ritter 
was struck, a number of years ago, with the fact that 
Darwin had become convinced of the fact of evolution 
before natural selection ‘had occurred to him.’ In the 
light of the present paper Ritter’s observation of the 
dichotomy between belief and discovery takes on renewed 
interest Mechanical ideas in the last hundred years of 
Naturalist 72: 318-319, 1938. 
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tigers in the river port of Lucknow, respected 
Charles. ‘He isa very clever, odd, wild fellow,” 
Darwin once wrote in turn of Edward Blyth, 
‘“‘who will never do what he could do, from not 
sticking to any one subject.’’!”! 

They knew each other well, those two. Blyth, 
so far as the published materials inform us, 
chose never to remember that he had, in the 
eighteen-thirties, written of things which, how- 
ever differently, had swept the world in '59. 
Being both generous and modest, perhaps he 
never saw any relation between his youthful 
cogitations and the great change in human 
thinking which ensued a quarter of a century 
later."'* Or perhaps he thought the old concep- 
common. One cannot help but wonder. 
We know, certainly, that Blyth was several 
times a guest at Down and that many unpub- 
lished letters passed between him and Darwin.'” 


tion 


It is well to end upon and to respect the two 
men’s mutual silence. But let the world not 
forget that Edward Blyth, a man of poverty and 
bad fortune, shaped a key that dropped half-used 
from his hands when he set forth hastily on his 
own ill-fated voyage. That key, which was 
picked up and re-forged by a far greater and 
more cunning hand, was no less than natural 
selection. At that moment, probably in 1837, 
the Origin was born.'* When Blyth died in 1873 
there was found among his papers a fragment of 
a work which he was preparing “On The Origi- 
nation of Species.’’""* It was not, his literary 
executors opined, worth publishing. It was de- 
rivative. In truth it was the dry seed husk 
fallen from what had grown to be a great tree. 


11 MLD 1: 63. 

21a Blyth was quick to notice, however, the significance 
of Wallace’s paper of 1855 on the law of succession, and 
mentioned it to Darwin. This suggests he was following 
evolutionary discussions in this later period with interest 

12 Francis Darwin says: ‘‘His letters to my father give 
evidence of having been carefully studied (LLD 2 
316). To my knowledge, these letters have never been 
published. Nor were Darwin's letters to Blyth forth 
coming at the time the published collections were made 
(MLD 1: 62). 

123 In a letter written to Lyell in September of 1838 we 
find Darwin speaking enthusiastically of the “delightful 
number of new views which have been coming in thickly 
and steadily, on the classification and affinities and instincts 
of animals—bearing on the question of species. Notebook 
after notebook has been filled (LLD 1: 298). It 
will be recalled that Blyth’s papers dealt with these matters 
and Darwin had utilized the journals which contained 
them. 

124 Grote, Arthur, A memoir of the late Edward Blyth, 
Jour. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part 11, n.s., 43: xiv, 1875 
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APPENDIX A 
SELECTED ARTICLES WRITTEN BY EDWARD 
BLYTH, PUBLISHED IN THE MAGAZINE 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Vol. 3 (1835), pp. 40-53: Art. IV An Attempt 
to classify the ‘‘Varieties’’ of Animals, with 
Observations on the marked Seasonal and other 
Changes which naturally take place in various 
British Species, and which do not constitute 
Varieties. 


THE appellation 
monly 


‘“variety’’ being very com- 
misapplied to individuals of a species, 
which are merely undergoing a regular natural 
change, either progressing from youth to ma- 
turity, or gradually shifting, according to fixed 
laws, their colours with the seasons, I conceive 


that it will be useful to some, to point out a 


few of the less generally known changes which 
naturally take place in various British animals; 
some few of which appear to have been hitherto 
overlooked, and others to have been described 
incorrectly. 
The term ‘“‘variety’’ is understood to signify 
a departure from the acknowledged type of a 
species, either in structure, in size, or in colour; 
but is vague in the degree of being alike used 
to denote the slightest individual variation, and 
the most dissimilar breeds which have originated 
from one common stock. ‘The term is, however, 
quite inapplicable to an animal in any state of 
periodical change natural to the species to which 
it belongs. 
Varieties 


some 


classification; and 


though I feel myself hardly 


require 
adequate to the 
task, I shall here propose to arrange them under 
four principal heads; in the hope that 
will induce some naturalists, more 
than myself, to follow out this 
intricate and complicated subject, into all its 
details. 


this 
endeavour 
competent 


I would distinguish, then, what are called 
varieties, into simple variations, acquired varia- 
tions, breeds, and true varieties. 


in general, sufficiently 


These appear, 
distinct, although the 
exact limits of each are sometimes very difficult 
to be assigned. Indeed, in many cases they only 
differ in degree, and in others they may be all 
combined in individual. the 


varieties of either class have a much greater 


one Moreover, 
tendency to produce varieties of another class, 
than the typical animals of a species have to 


produce any sort of variety. 
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1. Simple Variations.—The first class, which 
I propose to style simple or slight individual 
variations, differs only in degree from the last, or 
true varieties; and consists of mere differences of 
colour or of stature, unaccompanied by any 
remarkable structural deviation; also of slight 
individual peculiarities of any kind, which are 
more or less observable in all animals, whether 
wild or tame, and which, having a tendency to 
perpetuate themselves by generation, may, 
under particular circumstances, become the 
origin of true breeds (which constitute my third 
class of varieties), but which, in a state of nature, 
are generally lost in the course of two or three 
generations. Albinoes belong to this first divi- 
sion, and also the other numerous anomalies 
mentioned in VII. 589—591. 593—-598.'*> These 
simple variations occur both in wild and in 
domestic animals, but are much more frequent 
in the latter, and are commonly observed in all 
breeds and true varieties. 

Among the Mammalia, total or partial ab- 
sence of colour is always, | believe, continued 
through life; excepting, of course, the cases of 
mere this 
albinoes 


seasonal change; and, in class of 
animals generally, perfect are much 
numerous than among birds. Perfect 
albinoes are peculiar to warm-blooded animals, 
and in them there is a total deficiency of colour- 
ing matter in the rete mucosum, and, conse- 
quently, in the fur, and even the pigmentum 
nigrum of the eye is entirely wanting. 
these perfect albinoes are extremely 


more 


In birds, 
rare, al- 
though several instances have been recorded in 
VII. 593.—598. 
of true permanent albinoes, which may be thus 
designated :—1. Perfect Albinoes; which are 
entirely white, and in which the eyes appear 
crimson, from the total want of colouring matter, 
rendering the minute 
Semi-Albinoes; which are either white or of a 
pale colour all over, and in which the irides are 
always paler than usual, and not unfrequently 
blue [I. 66. 178.]: and, 3. Partial Albinoes; 
which are partly of the natural colour, but are 
more or less mottled permanently with white; 
and in which, if a white patch surrounds the eye, 
the pigmentum of that 
wanting. I have thus observed 


There are three sorts, however, 


bloodvessels visible: 2. 


organ is commonly 
a rabbit, one 
eye of which was red, and the other dark hazel; 
but such instances are of very rare occurrence, 
although (and it is a curious fact) rabbits are 


28 The Roman numeral represents the volume number 
of The Magazine of Natural History for 1834 E. <= 
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often seen wholly white, with the exception of a 
small patch around each eye; which organ, 
consequently, is of the usual dark colour. 
\lbinoes, when paired together, as is well known, 
produce chiefly albino offspring, and a breed of 
them may thus be perpetuated; but, even in a 
domestic state, they not unfrequently produce 
young of the usual colour; and, if paired with 
an ordinary individual, they sometimes produce 
partial albinoes, or semi-albinoes [I. 178. ], and 
occasionally, if the original colour be brown (as 
in the case of mice or rabbits*), a black, sandy, 


or slate-coloured offspring, or an individual with 
one of these colours more or less varied with 


white, is produced; but, in of 
the wholly one of 
their parents, and the preponderance is decidedly 
in favour of the natural hue. The coloured 
offspring of an albino, however, even if matched 
with another individual, has still a 
tendency to produce albinoest, and this fact 
has been noticed in the human species; 


the majority 


instances, 


young resemble 


CC jloured 


but, as 
Mr. Lawrence observes on the subject (in his 
Lectures the Physiology, Zoology, and_ the 
Natural History of Man), ‘“‘the disposition to 
( hange is ‘venerally , exhausted in one individual, 
and the characters of the original stock return, 


on 


unless the variety is kept up by the precaution 
above mentioned, of excluding from the breed 
all which have not 
when 


the new Thus, 
African albinoes intermix with the com- 
mon race, the offspring generally is black,” &c. 
hese observations apply alike to all sim ple or 
individual variations, and to most other varie- 


characters. 


ties, and afford one of many reasons why marked 
breeds are in a of per- 
petuated. There is yet, however, before quitting 
this subject, another sort of albino to be con- 
sidered, which, | 


state nature so rarely 


believe, is peculiar to the 
feathered race, and which is not, like the others, 
permanent; these, therefore, | shall denominate 
temporary albinoes. Most of the pale, white, 
and pied varieties of birds, which are produced 
in a state of nature, are of this kind. A friend 
informs me that a perfectly white lark in his 
possession moulted, and became of the ordinary 
hue. I lately which was all 
over of a very pale brown, or cream colour; it 
was moulting, and some of the new feathers that 
were coming were of the usual colour, and others 


shot a sparrow 


* 


These observations are 


chiefly deduced from the 
results of some experiments with mice and rabbits 
+ Of seven young rabbits thus produced, two were 


albinoes, one black, and the remainder of the usual color 
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were of a pure white: on the next moult, prob- 
ably, no more white feathers would have ap- 
peared. Of a brood of young which 
frequented my garden, two were white, one 
partially so, and one of the usual mottled brown ; 
these all moulted into the ordinary colour. | 
could add other instances to the list, especially 
domestic poultry. But it does 
hence follow that among wild birds there are 
no permanently white or pied varieties; or, in 
other words, no true partial and semi-albinoes. 
A blackbird with a white head 
habited a garden in this neighbourhood for 


three successive years; and if the cupidity of 


robins 


amongst not 


has now in- 


collectors did not mark out every white or pied 
bird for destruction, | doubt not that | 
have able to have furnished 
similar instances of permanent variation. 


should 
been some other 
Il. Acquired Variations.—Vhe second class of 
varieties which [ would designate thus, com- 
prises the various changes which, in a single 
individual, or in the course of generations, 
gradually brought 


are 


about by the operation of 
known causes: such as the greater or less supply 
of nutriment; the influence of particular sorts of 
either of with the 


various privations consequent upon confinement; 


food: or, these combined 
which changes would as gradually and certainly 
disappear if these causes were removed. 
Redundance or deficiency of nutriment affects 
chiefly the stature of Those herbivo- 
rous quadrupeds which browse the scanty vegeta- 
tion on mountains are 
than their brethren which 
produce of the plains; 


inimals. 


much smaller 
the luxuriant 
and although the cattle 
usually kept in these different situations are of 


invariably 


crop 


diverse breeds; vet either of the breeds gradually 
removed to the other's pasture, would, in two or 
three generations, acquire many of the charac- 
ters of the other, would increase or degenerate in 
size, according to the supply of nutritious food ; 
though, in either case, they would most probably 
soon give birth to true varieties adapted to the 
change. In this instance, temperature appears 
only to exert lhe 
land breed of sheep, which feeds on the nutri- 


a secondary influence. Ice- 
tious lichens of that island, is of large size; and, 
like the other ruminant animals which subsist on 
similar food, is remarkable for an extraordinary 
development of horns. Another example of 
acquired variation, dependent solely on the supply 
of nutriment, may be observed in the deciduous 
horns of the deer family, which are well known 
to be large or small according to the quality 
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of their food. That temperature also does exert 
an influence greater or less, according to the 
species of animal, is very evidently shown in the 
case of the donkey*, of which there are no breeds, 
nor true varieties, and but very few simple 
variations [VII. 590.): this animal is every 
where found large or small, according to the 
climate it inhabits. 

The influence of particular sorts of food may 
be exemplified by the well-known property of 
madder (Rubia tinctOrum), which colours the 
secretions, and tinges even the bones of the 
animals which feed on it of a blood-red colour; 
and, as another familiar instance, may be cited 
the fact, equally well known, of bullfinches, and 
one or two other small birds, becoming wholly 
black when fed entirely on hempseed. I have 
known, however, this change to take place in a 
bird (the small aberdevatt finch, so common in 
the shops), which had been wholly fed on canary 
seed; yet this by no means invalidates the fact, 
so often observed, of its being very frequently 
brought about by influence of the 
former diet. In instances which have 
fallen under my own observation, feeding only 
on hempseed has invariably 
change.T 


the direct 
several 


superinduced the 


The most remarkable of acquired variations 
are those brought about in animals in a state of 
confinement or domestication: in which case an 
animal is supplied regularly with abundance of 
very nutritious, though often unnatural, food, 
without the trouble and exertion of having to 
seek for it, and it becomes, in consequence, 
bulky and lazy, and in a few generations often 
very large; while the muscles of the organs of 


locomotion, from being but little called into 


action, become rigid and comparatively power- 


less, or are not developed to their full size. The 
common domestic breeds of the rabbit, ferret, 
guinea-pig, turkey, goose, and duck, are thus 
probably only acquired variations, which, from 
the causes above-mentioned, have in the course 
of generations, become much larger and heavier 
(excepting, however, in the case of the turkey) 
than their wild prototypes, and less fitted for 


* For 
excellent article 
Natural History 

+ I have not heard, however, that wild bullfinches, haw- 
finches, and other birds liable to be thus affected, are more 
commonly found black in localities where hemp is much 
grown \mongst others, the skylark and woodlark are 
very susceptible of the influence of this food 


some remarks on 


“Ass” in 


curious subject, see the 


Partington’s Cyclopedia of 


this 
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locomotion ; but which, if turned loose into their 
natural haunts, would most probably return, 
in a very few generations, to the form, size, 
and degree of locomotive ability proper to the 
species when naturally conditioned.* |Thecrested 
varieties of domestic geese and ducks, and the 
hook-billed variety of the latter, are, however, 
in all probability, true varieties; and what are 
called “‘lob-eared”’ rabbits may 
variety, or a breed. 
which 


be either a true 
The various slight diversi- 
1 call simple variations, are very 
common in the present class of varieties; and 


ties, 


there is also in them a great tendency to pro- 
duce what I call true varieties, as well as those 
slighter deviations, which, by particular manage- 
ment, may be increased into the sort of variety | 
denominate breeds. 

I11. Breeds are my third class of varieties; and 
though these may possibly be sometimes formed 
by accidental isolation in a state of nature,!?® 
yet they the most part, artificially 
brought about by the direct agency of man. It 
is a general law of nature for all creatures to 
propagate the like of themselves: and_ this 
extends even to the most trivial minutia, to the 


are, fc or 


slightest individual 


peculiarities; and thus, 


among ourselves, we see a family likeness 


transmitted from generation to generation. 


When two animals are matched together, each 


*CA Tame Duck which flies with the same Power, and at 
the same Height, as a Crow. (H.S., in |. 378.)—Was not 
this duck a wild one? I am led to ask this question from 
having myself witnessed a similar instance. I had often 
seen a duck, which | had taken to be a tame one, flying 

always returning to the farm to which it 
On enquiry, | found that this duck had been 
taken, when a duckling, from the nest of a wild duck, 
and began to fly as soon as it was full grown The case 
which H. S. mentions might probably be accounted for in 
the same manner, as it is by 


about, and 


belonged. 


no means likely that so un 
wieldy a bird as the tame duck should think of trying its 
wings, after its ancestors had for so many successive gen- 
erations been satisfied with walking and swimming, and 
fly ‘“‘with the same power, and at the same height, as a 
crow.’’—W. H. H. Postmark, Trent, Oct. 8, 
1834 

The late Guilding 
follows on the case stated by H. S 
little, 


never 


Burton on 


Rev. Lansdown had 


remarked as 


Domestic birds, from flying 


relaxed, or, perhaps, they 


have their muscles 
natural 
| have observed the geese 
in Worcestershire, in harvest time, to take very long flights ; 
but, though they went on boldly, they never ascended very 
far into the air Lansdown Guilding St Vay 1, 
1830.) 

26 Note that here Blyth has already glimpsed the iso 
lating mechanism which was to become, and remain, an 
important evolutionary topic I Cc 


acquire their 
strength, for want of exercise 


Vincent, 
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remarkable for a certain given peculiarity, no 
matter how trivial, there is also a decided 
tendency in nature for that peculiarity to in- 
crease; and if the produce of these animals be set 
apart, and only those in which the same pecu- 
liarity is most apparent, be selected to breed 
from, the next generation will possess it in a still 
more remarkable degree; and so on, till at length 
the variety | designate a breed, is formed, which 
may be very unlike the original type. 

The examples of this class of varieties must 
be too obvious to need specification: many of 
the varieties of cattle, and, in all probability, 
the greater number of those of domestic pigeons, 
have been generally brought about in this 
manner. It is worthy of remark, however, that 
the original and typical form of an animal is in 
great measure kept up by the same identical 
means by which a true breed is produced. The 
original form of a species is unquestionably better 
adapted to its naiural habits than any modifica- 
tion of that form; and, as the sexual passions 
excite to rivalry and conflict, and the stronger 
must always prevail over the weaker, the latter, 
in a state of nature, is allowed but few oppor- 
tunities of continuing its race. In a large herd 
of cattle, the strongest bull drives from him all 
the younger and weaker individuals of his own 
sex, and remains sole master of the herd; so that 
all the young which are produced must have had 


mum of power and physical strength; and which, 
consequently, in the struggle for existence, was 
the best able to maintain his ground, and defend 
himself from every enemy. In like manner, 
among animals which procure their food by 
means of their agility, strength, or delicacy of 
sense, the one best organised must always ob- 
tain the greatest quantity 


become physically 


; and must, therefore, 
the strongest‘, and be thus 
enabled, by routing its opponents, to transmit 
its superior qualities to a greater number of 


offspring. The same law, therefore, which was 


intended by Providence to keep up the typical 


qualities of a species, can be easily converted 
by man into a means of raising different varie- 
ties; but it is also clear that, if man did not keep 
up these breeds by regulating the sexual inter- 
course, they would all naturally soon revert to 
the original type. Farther, it is only on this 
principle that we can satisfactorily account for 
the degenerating effects said to be produced by 


the much-censured practice of ‘breeding in and 
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in.”’* There would almost seem, in some species, 


to be a tendency, in every separate family, to 
some particular kind of deviation; which is only 
counteracted by the various crossings which, in 
a state of nature, must take place, and by the 
above-mentioned law, which causes each race 
to be chiefly propagated by the most typical and 
perfect individuals. 

V. True Varieties.—The last of these divisions 
to which I more peculiarly restrict the term 
variety, consists of what are, in fact a kind of 
deformities, or monstrous births, the peculi- 
arities of which, from reasons already mentioned, 
would very rarely, if ever, be perpetuated in a 
state of nature; but which, by man’s agency, 
often become the origin of a new race. Such, 
for example, is the breed of sheep, now common 
in North America, and known by the name of 
ancons*, or otter sheep. A ewe produced a male 
lamb of peculiar form, with a long body, and 
short and crooked limbs: the offspring of this 
animal, with ordinary females, was found some- 
times to resemble the one parent, and sometimes 
the other; but did not usually blend the char- 
acters of each; and, in the cases of twins, the 
two lambs were often equally diverse with their 
parents. This variety was extensively propa- 
gated, in consequence of being less able to jump 
over fences than the ordinary breeds of sheep. 
The solidungular [‘‘donkey-footed’’] variety 
of swine, tailless cats, back-feathered, five-toed, 
and rumpless fowls, together with many sorts of 
dogs, and probably, also the race of fan-tailed 
pigeons, are other striking examples of true 
varieties. 

The deviations of this kind do not appear to 
have any tendency to revert to the original form: 
this, most probably, could only be restored, in a 
direct manner, by the way in which the variety 
was first produced. 

To this class may be also referred, with more 
than probability, some of the more remarkable 
varieties of the human species. With regard to 
colour, we know that temperature 
permanent gradual influence whatever: white 
races unchanged at slight elevations 
within the tropics; and the natives of Boothia 
Felix are very dark; the swarthy inhabitants of 


exerts no 


remain 


* See, however, a good practical article on this subject, 
entitled ‘‘Breeding,”’ in one of the forthcoming numbers of 
the now publishing edition of Miller's Dictionary of Garden- 
ing and Rural Economy. 

* 


A gkon, an elbow, from the crooked form of the forelegs 
See Lawrence's Lectures, p. 447, 448. 
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Mauritania are a white race, and their sun- 
burnt hue is merely an acquired variation, which 
is not transmissible by generation, and which 
does not extend to those parts which are not 
exposed to the sun. The colouring principle of 
black races is inherent in them, and is quite 
independent of external agency; is even darkest 
in some parts which are the least exposed, and 
vice versa. The Ethiopian race is nowhere more 
black than in the vicinity of the Cape of Good 
Hope, where the crops are sometimes injured by 


the winter’s frost. Strangely 


enough, this 


invariableness of colour constitutes about, per- 


haps, the most fixed character of these races. 
There is one fact, however, here to be ob- 
served, which is very well worthy of 
and this is, that 
have been chiefly 


attention ; 
appear to 
countries ; 


varieties 
produced in hot 
which seems almost to induce the conclusion 
that they were originally efforts of nature, to 
enable the skin to withstand the scorching pro- 
duced by exposure to the burning rays of a 
tropical sun.* 


coloured 


How far the structural peculi- 
arities of the negro and other races may not, 
in some cases, be the effects of breed, it would be 
impossible, perhaps, now to ascertain, 
would be worse than presumption, in 
like myself, to try to determine. Wherever a 
black individual was produced, especially among 
rude nations, if the breed was continued at all, 
the natural aversion it would certainly inspire 
would soon cause it 


and 
a novice 


to become isolated, and, 
before long, would, most probably, compel the 
race to seek for refuge in emigration. That no 
example, however, of the first production of a 
black variety has been recorded, may be ascribed 
to various causes; it may have only taken place 
once since the creation of the human race, and 
that once in a horde of tropical barbarians remote 
from the then centres of comparative civilisation, 
where no sort of record would have been pre- 
served. But it is highly probable that analogous- 
born varieties may have given rise to the Mon- 
golian, Malay, and certain others of the more 
diverse races of mankind; nay, we may even 
suppose that, in some cases, the difference, in 
the first instance, was much greater, and was 
considerably modified by the intermixture which 
must have taken place in the first generations. 
The mixed offspring of two different varieties 


*See Dr. Stark “on the influence of colour on heat and 
odours,” in Jameson's Edinburgh Journal for July, 1834; 
also Professor Powell's reply to it, in the 


number for 
On tober, 184. 
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of man thus generally blends the characters of 
each; though instances are not wanting of its 
entirely resembling (like the mixed produce of an 
ancon sheep) either one or the other of its parents ; 
but in this case (as in the albino) the perfect 
characters of the other parent frequently show 
themselves in the next generation. I am enter- 
ing, however, into a wide field, already well 
trodden by many philosophers; and the subject 
is already probably pretty well understood by 
the great majority of readers. Those who are 
not so familiar with it, will find it ably treated 
in various works; especially in Dr. Pritchard's 
work on man, and in the published Lectures on 
the Natural History of Man, by Lawrence: some 
sound and excellent remarks on varieties will 
also be found in the second volume of Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology. 

Still, however, it may not be impertinent to 
remark here, that, as in the brute creation, by a 
wise provision, the typical characters of a species 
are, in a state of nature, preserved by those 
individuals chiefly propagating, whose organisa- 
tion is the most perfect, and which, consequently, 
by their superior energy and physical powers, 
are enabled to vanquish and drive away the 
weak and sickly, so in the human race degenera- 
tion is, in great measure, prevented by the in- 
nate and natural preference which is always 
given to the most comely; and this is the prin- 
cipal and main reason why the varieties which 
are produced in savage tribes, must generally 
either become extinct in the first generation, or, 
if propagated, would most likely be left to them- 
selves, and so become the origin of a new race; 
and in this we see an adequate cause for the 
obscurity in which the origin of different races is 
involved. In a civilised state of society there 
are other inducements, besides personal attrac- 
tions, and a new variety in this case, unless very 
outré indeed, would be gradually merged, and in 
a few generations would disappear entirely by 
intermixture with the common race. The 
inferior animals appear not to have the slightest 
predilection for superior personal appearance ; 
the most dissimilar varieties of the same species 
mix as freely and readily 
typical individuals; the most powerful alone 
becomes the favourite. Instances of 
not rare in the breeds of dogs. 


together as the most 
this are 


The above is confessedly a hasty and imper- 
fect sketch, a mere approximation towards an 
apt classification of ‘‘varieties;’’ but if it chance 
to meet the eye, and be fortunate enough to 
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engage the attention, of any experienced natural- 
ist, who shall think it worth his while to follow 
up the subject, and produce a better arrange- 
ment of these diversities, my object in indicting 
the present article will be amply recompensed. 

Here, however, | may observe, that the classi- 
fication | have proposed for specific deviations 
in the animal creation, is equally applicable to 
of the vegetable. The 
both are strictly analogous. 

I come the second 
subject, which is to point out 

Some Periodical and other Changes of Appear- 
ance, which naturally take place in various British 
Animals, and which do not constitute Varieties. 
\mong our native Mammalia, | know of three 
principal modes whereby 


those 


‘‘varieties’’ in 


now to division of 


my 


a change of colour 
is brought about; namely, an actual shedding of 
the coat; a partial shedding of the coat; and 
an actual change of colour in the coat itself. 

I. As an example of change of appearance 
produced by actual shedding of the coat, may 
instanced the fallow deer (Cérvus Dama), 
whose white spots disappear with the annual 
casting of its coat in autumn. 


be 


Il. Partial shedding of the coat takes place 
in those animals which acquire in autumn a 
covering of two different kinds: one long, downy, 
and warm, which is shed in spring; the other 
short and glossy, which is retained. This change 
of appearance is exemplified in the common water 
shrew (Sorex fodiens), the short summer coat 
of which is much blacker than the longer downy 
covering which conceals this in winter. In this 
little animal the additional winter coat is shed 
about the latter end of March, or beginning of 


\pril; and does not take place uniformly, but 


progressively, on the head, and 
ceasing at the hinder extremities; and exhibiting 
in its progress, throughout, a well-defined line of 
separation. Animals which the British 
Vusteline) have two sorts of fur, the shorter of 
which is the more warm and downy, do not 
undergo but both 
In these the young have 
only one kind, which is close and woolly; as is 
well exemplified in the common polecat (Pu- 
torius Farce), the young of which are of a very 
uniform dark brown, and very the old 
animals. 


beginning 
(as 


this change, retain sorts 


throughout the year. 


unlike 


IIf. Actual change of colour in the coat itself 
is exhibited in the appearance of the fallow deer’s 
white spots in spring, and in the case of the 
mountain hare (Lépus varidbilis). which is in 
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summer grey, adapted to the hue of the lichens 
on which it squats; and in winter white, hardly 
to be discerned the snow. The same 
change also takes place in the stoat or ermine 
(Putodrius ermineus), although this is doubted 
by Mr. Berry (VII. 591.).* In mild winters, 
such as we have of late experienced in the South 
of England, but few of the stoats become white, 
and some of these not until the latter part of the 
season. The change takes place quickly, but not 
uniformly, the animal assuming for a short time 
a pied appearance; but I have not succeeded 
in ascertaining whether it is accelerated by 
sudden cold, as the animals are not always to be 
seen exactly when want them. One _ per- 
fectly changed, however, was seen in this neigh 
bourhood soon after the one or two days of very 
cold weather in the beginning of last October. 
In reference to Mr. Berry’s communication, | 
may observe, that in many dozens of stoats 
which I have seen in summer, I have never yet 


upon 


we 


seen a white one; whereas in winter, I have seen 
in the same neighbourhoods a 
number of white stoats. Where the climate is 
the of the 
are more sudden, this change is much more likely 
to take place generally. 


considerable 


excessive, and transitions seasons 
In the fur countries, 
the ermine’s change of hue is, | believe, most 
regular. 

There has been, strangely enough, a difference 
of opinion among naturalists, as to whether these 
seasonal changes of colour were intended by 
Providence an adaptation change of 
temperature*, or as a means of preserving the 
various species from the observation of their 
foes, by adapting their hues to the colour of the 
surface; against which latter opinion it has been 
plausibly enough argued, that “nature provides 
for the preyer as well as for the prey.” The 
fact is, they answer both purposes; and they are 


as to 


among those striking instances of design, which 
so clearly and forcibly attest the existence of 
an omniscient First Cause. 


great Experiment 


demonstrates the soundness of the first opinion ; 


* This gentleman should have mentioned, in his account 


of the white stoats seem in summer, whether the tail was 
white or black. If the former, they were doubtless al- 
binoes; if the latter, some constitutional debility may have 
prevented them from resuming their natural hues I 
have seen white stoats late in March, but never after this. 
Both in these and in the white ferret (a domestic albino 
variation of the polecat) a decided tinge of yellow is always 
more or less noticeable. 

*See Dr. Stark's paper, before 
Philosophical Journal for July, 1834. 


cited, in Jameson's 


[See MNH 6: 79.] 
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and sufficient proof can be adduced to show that 
the other is also sound. Some arctic species 
are white, which have no enemy to fear, as the 
polar bear, the gyrfalcon, the arctic eagle-owl, 
the snowy owl, and even the stoat; and there- 
fore, in these, the whiteness can only be to 
preserve the temperature of their bodies CVI. 
79.]; but when we perceive that the colour of 
nocturnal animals, and of 
species whose habits 
exposed, especially 


defenceless 
them to be much 
to enemies from above, are 
invariably of the same colour with their respec- 
tive natural haunts, we can only 
this is because they should not 
conspicuous to 


those 
lead 


presume that 

appear too 
their enemies. Thus, in the 
eloquent language of Mr. Mudiet, who, however, 
advocates the first opinion, “the ptarmigan is 
lichen rock in summer, hoar frost in autumn, and 


snow in winter. Grouse are brown heather, 
are peat bank and shingle, and 
partridges are clods and withered stalks, all the 
year round.”’ So, also, on the Continent, the 
common red-legged partridge (Er¥thropus vul 
garis) is of the colour of the gravelly 
which it is found. So, also, are the 
larks, the common quail, the various 
snipes, and all the other ground squatters, of the 
hue of their peculiar localities. So, also, are 
the numerous small Grallatores which haunt the 
margin of the ocean, adapted to the colour of 
the sand. So, also, are those sylvan birds, which 
quit the dense umbrage of healthy growing trees, 
to seek their food and expose themselves on bare 
trunks and leafless decaying branches, of the 
hue of their particular haunts. “So exquisitely 
are they fitted for their office,” says Mr. Mudie*, 


“that the several woodpeckers vary in tint with 


black game 


and sandy 
soils on 


different 


the general colours of the trees W hich they select. 
If it is an alternation 


of green moss, yellow 
lichen, ruby 


tinted cups, with here and 
there a spot of black, then the green woodpecker 
comes in charge; but if it is the black and white 
lichens of the alpine forest or 


and 


the harsh-juiced 
tree, then we may look for the spotted races 
upon the bark.””) The wryneck is 
of the lichened branch: and the 


the colour 
night swallow 


and the owls resemble their peculiar places of 


concealment. So, the gayer colours of 


nocturnal moths are always on the hinder w ingst, 
T See 

1. 50. 
*See Mudie’s Feathered Tribes of the 
190. 


t Among day-flying Lepidéptera, the more gaudy colours 
are usually on the fore wings 


also, 


Mudie's Feathered Tribes of the British Islands, 


British Islands, 
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and the anterior, which, when they rest, conceal 
these, are adapted to the hues of the various 
places where by day they are found: even the 
bright upper wings of the tiger moths (A’retia 
Caja, and A. villica) are with difficulty recog- 
nised upon a lichened bank or paling.t It is 
curious, indeed, the resemblance which subsists 
between the colours of nocturnal birds and night 
Lepidéptera; the buff tip moth (Pygz'ra bucé- 
phala) thus reminds us of the barn owl (Strix 
vulgaris); and the goat moth (Céssus_ Ligni- 
pérda), and a host of others, are similar in their 
tints to most of the Strigide: in both cases they 
are doubtless intended for the 


same purpose, 
that of concealment. 


It would indeed be eas\ 
to extend this list of examples 
further; but 


considerably 
i shall only now mention the com- 
mon hare, which, when in form, would hardly 
ever be seen were it not for 


its brilliant eye: 
if its eve were closed, which 


it probably was 
before its quick sense of hearing had warned it of 
our approach, i 


would almost always, perhaps, 
wholly 


our observation. This ever 
continued watchfulness must have given rise to 
the supposition, that the hare 
with its eyes open. 


escape 


always sleeps 


Seeing, therefore, so many most 


striking 
adaptations of colour to haunt. in 


cases where 
the concealment thus afforded can be the only 
purpose, I think it is not too much to infer, 
that the changes of colour in many arctic ani- 
mals were intended by Providence for the double 
purpose of preserving their bodily heat, and of 
enabling them to elude the observation of their 
enemies. Certain it is, that their cons picuous- 
ness would otherwise expose them 
destruction. If I had could 
satisfactorily that the high-flying Fal- 
cénide can, in most cases, only perceive their 
prey when it is moving; just, as on the sea-shore, 
we can only distinguish sanderlings when the, 
move. Small Mammalia which frequent open 
situations are rarely much abroad, except in the 
twilight; and ground-feeding birds are ever on 
the watch, and even the smaller kinds (as | 
have repeatedly observed) can perceive a hover- 
ing falcon long before it comes within the sphere 
of human and 


to inevitable 
here space, | 


prove 


flee to 
they crouch, and lying motionless. 
so exactly resemble a portion of the surface. 


vision: they instantly 


shelter, or 
that even a hawk’s eye cannot distinguish them. 
t Animals of bright and gaudy colours are generally very 


retiring in their habits: even the common robin mostly 
turns away his breast as you approach 
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Why should the falcon race be endowed with 
such wonderful powers of enduring hunger and 
fatigue, if, as is said, at the elevations at which 
they soar, they can clearly distinguish every 
living object scattered over the wide expanse 
beneath them? I[t is only on such animals as are 
off their guard that they descend; or otherwise, 
food being so abundant, they would soon mul- 
tiply to the extirpation of their prey ; which, of 
course, would be very speedily followed by that 
of the preyer. 

How beautifully do we thus perceive, as in a 
thousand other instances, the balance of nature 
preserved: and even here we see another reason 
why sickly animals (those, | 
mean, which able to maintain the 
necessary vigilance) must soon disappear; and 
why 


or degenerate 

are less 
the slightest deviation from the natural 
hue must generally prove fatal to the animal. 
How different, thus, are even simple variations 
from the which 
naturally followed up, 
this subject might lead to some highly interesting 
and important results. It certainly points to the 
conclusion, that every, even the slightest, tint 
and marking decided and is 
intimately connected with the habits and welfare 
of the animal; and it also furnishes a satisfactory 
reason, why closely allied animals (or, in other 
words, animals of very similar form and habits) 
should so very commonly nearly resemble each 
other in their colours and in the general character 
of their markings. 


changes of colour 


take place! 


seasonal 


Properly 


has some use, 


Vol. 9 (1836), pp. 393-409: Art. |. Observations 
on the seasonal and other external 
Changes which regularly take place in Birds, 
more particularly in those which occur in 
Britain; with Remarks on their great Importance 
in indicating the true Affinities of Species; and 
upon the Natural System of Arrangement.'”" 


various 


NUMEROUS as are the writers in this depart- 
ment of zoology 


; assiduously as the study of birds 
is cultivated in all parts of the civilised world; 
and talented as many of the naturalists 
who devote their more 
particular attention to this branch; it still ap- 
pears to me, that the numerous and very diversi- 
fied regular changes of plumage and general 


are 


and close observers 


This two-part article is not so directly pertinent as 
the papers of 1835 and 1837 to the evolutionary problem 
but it was thought advisable to reprint it here as bearing 
in a general way upon Blyth’s taxonomical views and 
powers of observation. L.C. E 
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external appearance, observable in this interest- 
ing subclass of animals, have been hitherto very 
greatly and strangely overlooked, and that, in 
consequence, the many valuable physiological 
inferences deducible from their investigation 
have been quite lost to the purposes of science 
and of classification. 

It is true that many naturalists have in so 
far attended to the mutations of plumage which 
some particular species undergo, as that they 
are able at once to recognise them in every 
livery they but the exact ages, and 
seasons, of moulting; the precise nature of the 
general, or only partial, change that is under- 
gone, and the various accordances and dissimi- 
larities observable between the 
distinct species; the endless characters of agree- 


assume ; 


changes of 


ment and difference, so important in pointing 
out affinities, in what apparently 
similar races could never be brought to hybridise 
together; would seem to have been passed over 
as unworthy of 


showing 


notice, as undeserving of a 
particular investigation. 

The subject is both extensive and complicated, 
and involves a number of other recondite 
could have wished that some 
naturalist better qualified than myself had taken 
itin hand. For my own part, I have little time 
for practical observation; but, having long been 
in the habit of keeping a number of birds (chiefly 
the smaller kinds which occur in Britain) in a 
state of captivity, | have thus enjoyed some 
very favourable opportunities for making my- 
self fully acquainted with the various changes 
that a great number of species undergo, both 
seasonally, and in their progress from youth 
to maturity and old age; and I have neglected 
no opportunity of studying those of other races, 
which circumstances may have variously chanced 
to place in my way. 


enquiries. | 


It is to be remarked, then, that some species 
of birds (as, for example, the larks and starlings, 
the crows, the woodpeckers, and various others) 
moult the whole of their immature, or nestling, 
plumage the first year, including the wing and 
tail primaries; while a very few (as the bearded 
pinnock, Calaméphilus and 
mufflin*, Mecisttira résea) shed the primary 
feathers of the tail the first but not 
those of the wing: numerous other races (as all 
the modifications of the fringillidous and thrush 
types) moult their clothing plumage very soon 
after leaving the nest, and retain the primaries 


biarmicus, rose 


season, 


* Parus caudatus Linnaeus. 
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till the second autumn; the Falcénide, again, 
and some others, undergo no change whatever 
until that period. All those which I have as 
yet mentioned change their feathers only once 
in the year, towards the close of summer, im- 
mediately on the cessation of the duties towards 
their progeny: but there are various other tribes 
(as the wagtails and pipits, Motacilline, and 
most of the aquatic races) which regularly under- 
go another general moulting in the spring; 
though in no instance, that | am aware of, are 
the primary wing feathers shed more than once 
in the year: those of the tail, however, in some 
rare instances, are; and the different coverts, 
together with the secondary and tertiary wing 
feathers, in most, if not all, double-moulting 
birds, are changed twice. In some migrative 
species (as the cuckoo, and most of the swallows), 
the young of the year do not change their plum- 
age until the winter months; whereas the old 
birds moult in autumn; and in other birds, 
again (as in various ducks [VIII. 544, 545.}), 
two general changes of feather take place within 
the short period of about four months. Very 
many other similar diversities, of a more or less 
subordinate character, might be 
if enough have not been already mentioned 
to show that a wide field for observation is 
here open to the practical ornithologist. 

In like manner may analogous diversities be 
observed throughout the mammiferous subclass 


of vertebrate animals; thus, the squirrels and 
the shrews renew 


enumerated, 


their covering twice in the 
year, and the rats and rabbits but once. The 
common squirrel’s seasonal changes have never, 
that I am aware of, been remarked by any 
naturalist, though it is so common an inhabitant 
of our island: its summer coat is very different 
from that of winter, the fur being much coarser, 
more shining, and of a bright rufous colour; 
while the ornamental tufts to the ears are wholly 
wanting: these grow in autumn, while the animal 
is renovating its coat, and continue usually 
till about the beginning of July, the time varying 
somewhat in different individuals. Their winter 
fur, besides being of a much finer quality and 
texture, is considerably longer, thicker and more 
glossy, and quite of a different hue from that of 
summer, inclining to greyish brown. ‘The first 
young ones, too, which are produced very early 
in the season, push forth the winter garb, which, 
I believe, they then retain throughout the sum- 
mer; whereas the second race of young ones, 


which, for the most part, make their appearance 
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about midsummer, are first clad in the summer 
dress, which is exchanged, before they have 
become half grown, for that of winter. It is not 
improbable, also, that diversities of a like kind 
may obtain in the renewal of the scales of fishes. 

What the definite purpose effected by very 
many of these peculiar and dissimilar changes 
may be, | confess myself utterly unable to say ; 
nor can I suggest even a plausible hypothesis 
upon the subject. Why, for example, should the 
pipits (A’nthus) shed their plumage twice in the 
year, and the larks (Alatida) but once? And 
why, also, should the latter change all their 
nestling primaries at the first moult, while the 
former retain theirs until the third (including 
the vernal) general renovation of plumage? It 
is easy enough to say, with Mr. Mudie, that, in 
the wagtails, and certain other species, the 
colours of the summer and winter dresses are 
each, in so far as they differ, more peculiarly 
adapted to the particular season of the year; 
but this is merely a concomitancy: in other 
words, this adaptation is not the purpose of the 
change; for we find that, in certain species which 
regularly moult twice in the year (as the tree 
pipit), the summer and winter plumage hardly 
differ; whilst, on the other hand, as complete 
an adaptation of colour to season is effected in 
others (as the stone chat, and most of the 
Fringillidae), which moult in autumn only, by 
the wearing off of the extreme tips of the feathers ; 
these in winter having covered and concealed 
another, and, in many instances, a very diverse, 
colour beneath. By what reason can we ever 
hope to account for the curious fact, that the 
common drake, and also the pintailed and other 
teals, should moult their whole clothing plumage 
(including the tail) in summer, and then again 
in autumn? As Mr. Waterton has well re- 
marked on the subject, ‘All speculation on the 
part of the ornithologist is utterly confounded ; 
for there is not the smallest clue afforded him, 
by which he might be enabled to trace out the 
cause of the strange phenomenon. To Him 
alone, who has ordained the ostrich to remain 
on the earth, and allowed the bat to soar through 
the etherial vault of heaven, is known why the 
drake, for a very short period of the year, should 
be so completely clothed in the raiment of the 
female, that it requires a very keen and penetrat- 
ing eye to distinguish them.” [VIII. 544. ] 

In one point of view, however, at least, a 
knowledge of these changes is of considerable 


practical use to the naturalist; for they not 
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unfrequently out at once, in doubtful 


cases, the most appropriate situation of a genus 


point 


in a system, and thus assist him very greatly 
in his endeavours to fabricate a sound system 
of classification. Instances of this I shall not 
here advance, as it is necessary to say something 
first of what meaning | that most 
hackneyed of all system,” 


concerning which 1 


attach to 
“natural 
is more than probable that 
my views may very considerably, and perhaps 


phrases, 


essentially, differ, from those of many who may 
perchance honour them with a perusal. 

Under this phrase, then, two very distinct 
kinds of relation are ordinarily blended together 
and confounded; viz. the adaptive relation of 
every organised production to the conditions 
under which it was appointed to exist, and the 
physiological dif- 
ferent species of more or less similar organisation. 
the adaptive 
system, and the physiological system; the system 
of relative adaptation between the earth, its 
productions, and its inhabitants, and the system 
and the 
organisation of distinct races. 


relation subsisting between 


These may be aptly designated 


of agreements differences between 

lo illustrate the former of these is, perhaps, 
superfluous: it is the system by which alone the 
existence of one species is necessary to that of 
another, and which binds each race to its locality ’ 
where the presence of each is alike necessary to 

the 
and when circumstances have changed, 


preserve equilibrium of organic being 
around ; 
and the necessity for its 


agency no longer 
remains, a whole race perishes, and the fragments 
of a skeleton in the solid rock perhaps alone 
proclaim that such had ever existed. It is the 
grand and beautiful, the sublime and compre- 
hensive, system which pervades the universe, 
of which the sun and planets are but a portion, 
and which, to return to ornithology, is so well 
exemplified in the adaptation of the ptarmigan 
to the mountain top, and the mountain top to the 
habits of the ptarmigan; which suits the ostrich 
to the arid desert, the woodpecker to the forest, 
is the 
which all 


together, and to 


and the petrel to ‘‘the far sea wave.” It 
majestic and admirable system by 
nature works so beautifully 


which all that our external senses reveal apper- 
tains. 


It is the system which, exquisite and 
intensely interesting in all its minutest details, 
is, if possible, even more so in its complicated 
which, by the unity of design 
pervading which, all is demonstrable to be the 
workmanship of One omnipotent and _ all-fore- 


relations; by 
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Providence, under the beneficent dis- 
pensation of whom nought that ever exists or 
occurs stands isolated and alone, but all conduce 


and work admirably 


seeing 


together for the benefit 
of the whole; by whose all-wise decree it is 
ordained, that, while the lofty and_ sterile 
mountain peak attracts the clouds, which in 
winter, in consequence, precipitate themselves 
upon it in the form of snow, it should thus 
cause itself to become clad in the hue of all 
others the most calculated to prevent its internal 
temperature from being farther reduced, and 
itself from thereby becoming an_ increased 
source of cold by radiation to all around; while, 
at the same time, the concretion of snow itself, 
instead of deluging the country round with 
superfluous moisture, is thus retained for a 
time upon the heights, not only to shelter the 
more tender organised productions of the 
mountain from severer cold, but also to furnish, 
by the action of the summer sun, a due supply 
of water, when the fountains and 
rills which irrigate and fertilise the more level 
country; there having done its part, to flow on 
to the mighty 
to arise in clouds, and to fulfil again its ap- 
pointed rounds, with perpetual never ceasing 
energy, while the world endures. 


needed, to 


reservoirs of the ocean, again 


‘‘Look round our world; behold the chain of love 

Combining all below and all above. 

See plastic Nature working to this end; 

The single atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 

Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. 

See matter next, with various life endued, 

Press to one centre still, the general good 

See dying vegetables life sustain, 

See life dissolving vegetate again: 

All forms that perish other forms supply : 

(By turns we catch the vital breath and die,) 

Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 

Chey rise, they break, and to that sea return. 

Nothing is foreign: parts relate to whole; 

One all-extending all-preserving Soul 

Connects each being, greatest with the least; 

Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast*; 

All served, all serving; nothing stands alone: 

The chain holds on, and, where it ends, unknown.” 

Pope's Essay on Man, Epistle iii. 

*1 am unwilling to allow even this harmless line to pass 
muster without indulging in a few remarks on the distinct- 
ness of the human race from all other parts of the animal 
creation; a distinctness too little borne in mind by many 
naturalists. Man alone, of all the countless wonders of 
creation, though clad in a material frame, the functions of 
which are necessarily identical with those of other animals, 
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In this sense of the phrase only we trace what 
may be esteemed a suitable meaning to the term 
“natural system: this is the only system by 
which the wonders of creation are naturally 
arranged; this the system which 
nature everywhere presents for our contempla- 
tion: but, admire it as we may, still this is not 
the system by which an extensive knowledge of 
species can be acquired, or which can be studied 
elsewhere than in the wilds. 


alone is 


Every species of organism, as must be obvious 
to all examining framed 


smaller series of successively 


thinking persons, is 
upon a greater or 


subordinate typical plans, upon each of which 


is organised a variety of different species, per- 


fectly unconnected and distinct from each other, 
however some may resemble, even to minutia, 
and which exhibit each typical or 
structure 
extremes, generally 
the other 
plans of organisation, in direct relation to the 
the the 
earth, to variety of climate, or to peculiar modes 


subtypical 
modified, and, in the 
more or less approximating 
extreme modifications of 


less 


more or 
towards 


endless diversifications of surface of 


of procuring sustenance. 


is no part of the mere 
they 


reciprocal system of nature; as 
are. He alone is bound to no particular locality, 
but inhabits alike the mountain and the plain, and by 
contrivance is enabled to endure the fervid heats of tropical 
climes, and the withering blasts of a polar winter ; traverses 
in all directions the wide extent of the pathless ocean, 
interchanges purposely the productions of distant lands, 
and accommodates the respective soils for their reception 
He alone degenerates in climates which supply his every 
natural want; and placed as nature formed him, in the 
richest soil, is a being out of his element, unable, by the 
mere unassisted use of his own organs, to maintain his 
existence as a species 

laws of matter, that he 
alone 


He alone studies the complicated 
wield them at his will. He 
indefinite self-improvement, 


may 
possesses a power ol 
and can so communicate his attainments that each genera- 
tion shall rise in knowledge above the last He alone has 
the sense to sow, that he may reap; and, alone, intention- 
ally, reflection, 


stacles to the course of events in their natural progression ; 


and from observation and opposes ob- 


and system- 
their capability of yielding sus- 
those 


reduces whole countries to an artificial state; 


atically increases vastly 


tenance for him, and for creatures he has taken 


under his protection. Other races disappear before him, 
whose existence is at all opposed to his interest, and those 
altered 


minister to his 


alone remain (but oh! how from their former 


condition!) which and comforts 
All other 
agency 
which wherever appears, 


with his faculties at all developed, the aspect of the surface 


wants 


beings are mere creatures of locality, whose 


the surrounding system of 


members; but 


tends to perpetuate 


they are man 
becomes changed; forest yield to his persevering labours; 
the marshes are drained, and converted into fertile lands 
the very climate accordingly changes under his influence, 
and oftentimes to the extinction of some of the indigenous 
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Thus far, I believe, all systematists agree. 

I must venture, however, to differ from the 
majority of them, in opposing the prevalent 
notion, that the extreme modifications of diverse 
types blend and inosculate!® by direct affinity; 
contending that, however these may 
apparently resemble, the most similar modifica- 
tions of diverse types are not, in a physiological 


closely 


sense, more nearly related to each other than are 

the more characteristic examples of the same. 
To this 

reflection on 


conclusion | was originally led by 


various interesting phenomena 
connected with the changes of plumage which 
take having that, 
however importantly, to suit peculiarity in the 
mode of life, the structure of very 
aberrant forms may be modified, so as to render 
it even doubtful upon which fundamental type 


they 


lace in birds; observed 
| 


general 


are organised there are, notwithstanding, 
certain constant characters, of less importance 
to the existence and welfare of the species, by 
which every typical standard may be easily 
some of the 
the 


feathered race, being afforded by peculiarities in 


traced to its ultimate ramifications ; 


most valuable of these characters, in 


Does not, then, all this intimate that 
the human race is no part of the mere mundane system, 


produc ts of the soil 


that its agency tends rather to supersede, and is opposed 


to, that of the rest of organic nature? that a time must 


come, should nought intervene of what in physics we 


can take no cognizance, when the human having 


race, 
peopled all lands, shall have increased beyond the means 
of subsistence? But who can dive into futurity? 


Che same awful Being who first awakened man inte exist 


alas! 


ence, in common with the meanest atom, who appointed 
his destiny upon earth to be so diverse from that of his 
other creatures, who endowed him alone with 
to reflect 


a capacity 


upon his Maker’s goodness and power, may 


I make no appeal here to revelation, writing only in the 
spirit of natural theology) close his non-conforming career, 
as a species, upon earth, in a manner different from the 
extinction of other species which yields to the progressive 
changes of the surface. No naturalist can doubt that this 


beautiful world existed, and was clad in verdure, and 


inhabited, for countless ages before man became its denizen ; 
an analogous 


and there are no memorials to indicate that 


being ever previously existed. Man alone is a creature 
by himself; the only being whose agency is at all opposed 
to the mutual and reciprocal system of adaptations pre 
here, and 


valent around him He did not always exist 


there is no reason to suppose that he always will All 
conduces rather to intimate that he is but a sojourner for 
a short time. In his vanity, he is apt to imagine that all 
were made for him! and presumptiously enquires of what 


Yet how 


ardently does he labour to exterminate every portion of 


use could have been the creation without him! 
that creation, which he deems to be in the least injurious 
to his own interests! 

28 See p. 100 of my essay 
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of 


cursorily 


the mode 


may 


moulting. To illustrate this, | 
adduce the various finch-like 
Stirnide (Aglaius, Mélothrus, Dolichonyx, &c.) ; 
extreme modifications of the Cérvus type; as are 
also, however unlike they unquestionably ap- 
pear, the genera Alatda, and even Ammédramus. 
\ll these, I have ascertained either from direct 
observation, or from competent sources, shed 
the nestling primaries the first season, which 
is not with any of 


type, of dentirostral. 


the case 
fringillidous 


the 


If 


modification 


or the 


other characters be wanting, which point alike 
to the same conclusion, | may mention the 


constant presence of a craw, or enlargement of 
the cesophagus, in all the Fringillida, and its 
invariable absence in all, even the most aberrant, 
modifications of the Cérvus type; all the latter, 
too, preserve the ambulatory mode of progres- 
which, in 
any 


SIOn, 


perfection, is not observable 


in Fringillida, not even Plectréphanes. 
\gain, other characters of distinction between 
these two equivalent divisions are sufficiently 
visible in the general aspect of the bill, even 
where the extremes approximate: all the Fringil- 
lide, for (to which | would restrict 


the appellation Coniréstres), possess what may 


instance 


be strictly defined a bruising, or compressing, 
instrument; whereas the general character of 
the same organ in the other division is rather 
what may be aptly 
intermediate in 


termed a thrusting one, 
its structure between 
the Fringillida and Dentiréstres; 


those of 
in which last 
group the bill is modified into either a snapping, 
holding, or tugging instrument, as the case may 
be: sometimes all three, as in Vireo. 

However, to return to the proposition I was 
just advancing, that, physiologically speaking, 
there are of distinct types, 
no intermediate organisms, save those between 
a central type ultimate ramifications: 
the may be intermediate, 
and, consequently, the situation a species holds 
in the adaptive system, the office which it may 
have to perform in the general economy of the 
universe; but the latter not constitute 
affinity; neither, strictly speaking, is it analogy; 
therefore | must distinguish it by another term, 
approximation. 


no combinations 


and its 


general structure 


does 


\s I shall have occasion to make use of these 
words frequently, as I proceed, it will be neces- 
sary, before advancing further, to define the 
precise meaning which I attach to them, however 
much this may appear digressing from the subject 
more immediately in hand. 
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First, then, 


let us consider affinity, which, 
according to the views I hold, is inseparably 
connected with the doctrine of types. 

All organised matter is, of course, intrinsically 
allied in its nature, as contradistinguished from 
that which is not organised; this, therefore, is 
the first, or, as some would rather say, the last, 
the ultimate, the slightest possible, degree of 
affinity. Next, we have a grand primary dis- 
tribution of all organic matter into the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms*; a division too obvious 
to be for a moment called in question, and uni- 
versally allowed; admitted even, inconsistently 
enough, by those who hold that every natural 
assemblage of species, great or small, forms part 
of some quinary circle. Now, I cannot but 
observe here, in passing, that, to any unbiassed 
person, | should think that a due consideration 
of this first bimary distribution must at once 
carry conviction to the mind, must be at once 
a most unanswerable argument against all 
quinary similar the which, of 
course, if based upon sound theory, would not 
only be found to hold good, but would be most 
obviously indicated 
comprehensive assemblages of every created 
But, return: here we have the 
animal type, and the vegetable type, diverse in 
structure, distinct even in chemical composition, 
insomuch that the kingdom to which any dubious 
production appertains 


or doctrines ; 


by these primary and 


species. to 


may be decided by 
chemical analysis, even in a fossil, should but a 
very few particles of its primitive substance have 
been preserved. Say that the kingdoms 
blend at their ultimate extremities; for there 
are no better grounds for this supposition than 
those which led many, for a time, to advocate 


not, 


the spontaneous generation of Infusdria ; extreme 
minuteness alone setting the limit to a definite 
partition. We must therefore admit, that there 
is a degree of physiological affinity between the 
most dissimilar animals, and also between the 
most which animal 
have each other: 
species from the two kingdoms, however these 
may undoubtedly approximate at the extreme 
boundaries, can have no higher degree of affinity 
for each other than what they possess in com- 


all 


dissimilar plants, no or 


vegetable can possibly for 


mon, as opposed to 


unorganised matter; 


* The mineral kingdom is a superfluous epithet, too vague 
to have any meaning beyond a negative one. Chemically 
speaking, it, indeed, comprises both the others. The 
proper distinction is, of course, between organized and 
not organized 
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What further relations they may show 
therefore, totally distinct from affinity. 


are, 


Leaving plants, we now enter upon the primary 
divisions of the animal creation, the separate 
leading types, the distinct plans, upon one or 
other of which all animals are organised, and 
which cannot, any more than the 
founded, in any instance, 
however in particular these too may 
approximate; of which Presently. Every ver- 
tebrate animal is, therefore. allied to every other 
vertebrate animal by what, to specify by num- 
bers, may be expressed as three degrees of 
affinity ; it is Physiologically related 
to every member of the Annuldsa, and other 
invertebrate classes, by only two degrees, its 
affinity with plants being 
Proportions of 
other pretty 


last, be con- 
one with another, 


cases 


Whereas 


reckoned as one; the 
numbers each 


value of 


these towards 
accurately denoting the 
these degrees: two being double three 
half two, &e. Animals of the 


same subclass, as different Mammifers, or birds. 


one, 
exceeding by 
Or reptiles, are, of course, related to each other 
affinity ; those of 
and so On; 


by four degrees of the same 
the number of these 
several degrees increasing in Proportion to the 
number of subordinate successive 
which different 
of w hich, 


order by five, 
types upon 
species are alike organised, and 
successively , they are modifications. 
NOt combinations of different ones, jn the last 
fase any more than in the first. Every modifica- 
tion of every successive type is thus rudimentally 
different from the most approximate modifica- 
tions of every other equivalent ty pe, or superior 
(ype, to which it does not appertain; and this 
is the same to which | have been 
consideration of 


conclusion 
irresistibly led Various 
Phenomena connected with the changes of plum- 
age which take place in birds. 
is perfectly 
from every 


from 


As every species 
distinct 


other species, so, 


and essentially and separate 


except in a retro- 
typical and 
they are 
similar the latter 
some instances be, as 


grade direction, are the SUuCCesSsive 


subtypical plans upon which severally 
May in 
are also the former. It 


fo enter here upon any remarks 


organised, however 


is unnecessary 


on hybrids, as further elucidatory of the precise 
nature of affinity: it 
can only be 


is well known that these 
produced within a certain physio- 
and that their degree of fertilit 
with individuals of 
Proportion to the degree of affinity between the 
parent species, 


logical range, 
(paired 


pure blood) is jn 


By the term approximation, | must be under- 
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stood to signify those modifications of Particular 
types, which, adapted to intermediate modes of 
life, very commonly more or less resemble (in 
consequence of this adaptation) species which 
are organised on other and different types. | 
have already had occasion to mention certain 
extreme modifications of the corvine or omniv- 
orous type of perching birds, which 
approximations towards the fringillidous type 
(as Aglafus and other  finch-like Sturnide, 
Ammédramus, and Alatida): the true affinities, 
however, of all which are at once shown by a 
reference to their The hag, the 
lamprey, and the thus, extreme 
approximations of vertebrate type 
of organisation towards Molltisea. 
The Ornithorynchus, among mammifers, ap- 
proximates very remarkably towards birds; but 
it exhibits less analogy with them, collectively, 
than many rodent The prong- 
horned antelope is an approximation in its genus 
towards the Cérvide; but its affinity to the 
latter is not greater than in other antelopes. 
bird is an approximation towards 
the eagles: vet no would consider it as 
organised upon the falcon type: so the Ptérocles 
is an approximation towards the pigeons, and the 
Nicobar Pigeon towards the Gallinidex: 
being al once referable to 
though in certain adaptive relations they are 
intermediate The pipit genus is a Most striking 
approximation of a very marked type (sub- 
ordinate to the dentirostral) towards the larks: 
but its moultings at once intimate its true Posi- 
tion in the however its general aspect 
might, at first sight, render this doubtful. It is 
by no means nearly allied by affinity to Alaida: 
and [| will unhesitatingly venture to 
that by no art could they be 
to the production of a hybrid. 

Analogy, in 
the term, 
semblance 


are close 


moulting. 
pride, are, 
the general 


the class 


species do. 


The frigate 


one 


each 
its Particular type, 


system, 


assert, 
induced to unite 


the most definite signification of 
is well exemplified in the close re- 
between the mouth of the swift, 
and those of the larger high-flying iInsectivorous 
(Vespertilio), [1 

species that 


bats wherever 
are modifications of diverse types 


are organised to perform nearly 


is exhibited 


the same part 
in the general economy of nature; which latter 
implies approximation : 
adducing the vultures 
dog kind among quad- 
rapea? OF certain of the Sphingidz from amonns, 
the Trochilida of the 
well exemplified by the 


by no means necessarily 
as may be illustrated by 
among birds, and the 
insects, as COoMpared to 


feathered race. I[t is 
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deadly spring of the cats, as compared with that 
of the crushing serpents, and as somewhat 
contradistinguished from that of the saltatory 
spiders; all the energy of the body being, in the 
former cases, remarkably concentrated in a single 
spring, from which exhaustion follows, while 
in the latter case it is not. It is curiously shown 
by a fact by Sir W. Jardine, of the 
European howler or eagle-ow!l (Bubo europzts), 
in which the analogy of that genus to the cat 
family is even more strikingly indicated than 
by the very remarkable general resemblance in 
their external “This bird,’ observes 
Sir William, “evinces a great antipathy to dogs, 
and will perceive one at a considerable distance ; 
nor is it possible to distract its attention so 
long as the animal remains in sight. When first 
perceived, the feathers are raised,”’ &c., exactly 
as a cat raises her fur at sight of her natural 
enemy; though, in either case, it is difficult to 
they should inimical. No doubt, 
however, the purpose, the reason for this antip- 
athy, is the same in both instances, and it is for 
Phe 
common pipit, a modification of the dentirostral 
type; and the Lapland snowfleck, one of the 
conirostral (as here limited) 


related 


aspect. 


say why be 


the naturalist to endeavour to find it out. 


; are in so far related 
to each other by analogy, as that they both 
approximations towards the an 
extreme of the or 
therefore related to each 
other by a certain analogy; to Alatda, by ap 
proximation; and to all the members of their 
respective separate groups, by 


are 
lark genus, 
modification omnivorous 


corvine type; they are 


an additional 
degree of affinity to what subsists between either 
of them and the others. Affinity and analogy, 
of course, coexist, as all organisms are, at least, 
related by what I have termed the first degree 
of the former; but the extent of the 


former 
does not necessarily affect that of the 


latter: 


vultures and dogs, for instance, are allied by 
three degrees of affinity; while the carrion beetles 
(CarAbide) are related 


to either by only two 
degrees: yet the analogy is as great in the one 
instance in the 
very 


ald 


other. Pure analogy may 
with 


trifling approximation; as is 
shown by the already cited case of the cats and 
serpents, or as may be exemplified by a hundred 
similar instances of corresponding groups existing 
in major divisions of diverse structure, in which, 
however marked the analogy, however similar 
the office they were destined to perform the 
degree of approximation is in many instances 
quite imperceptible. 


subsist 
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Affinity, approximation, and analogy, may 
therefore be collectively defined as pertaining 
to the physiological relations subsisting between 
different species, as opposed to their adaptive 
relations; of which latter they are wholly inde- 
pendent: that is to say, different species, nearly 
allied by either of these physiological relations, 
exhibit no mutual, relative adaptation 
towards each other’s habits and structure; such 
as we observe in the huge claws of the anteater 
(Myrmecéphaga), evidently furnished in direct 
relation to the habits of a particular group of 
insects, the mounds of which they are obviously 
intended to scrape open, while the tongue is as 
expressly modified to collect the aroused in- 
habitants, upon which alone the creature is 
fitted to feed, and upon the supply of which, 
therefore, as an existing species, its being alto- 
gether depends. Adaptive i 
more and striking in 
groups which are physiologically the most widely 
removed; as may be exemplified by adducing 
the bill of the crossbill, modified in direct relation 
to the seminiferous cones of the Conifera; or 
the recurved 


no 


relations are, in 


general, even obvious 


bills of certain humming birds, 
to the bent tubes of the corollas of particular 
Bignon-idcee, &c. Physiological relations 
all into mere resemblance; because 
ever\ species is essentially distinct and separate 


are 
resolvable 


from every other species; otherwise it would not 
be a species, but a variety. The most similar 
species, therefore, are only allied to each other 
in consequence of the close resemblance of their 
general organisation; the degree of affinity being 
greater or less, according to the extent of that 
resemblance (according to the degree of their 
physiological, not their mere apparent, simili- 
tude); in short, according as they are more or 
less framed upon the same general or typical 
plan; which plans not only regulate the minutiae 
of structure in those species which are organised 
upon them, but, to a very considerable extent, 
even their colours and markings. 

Of course, the observation here very naturally 
suggests itself, that, if the colours and markings 
of species have a definite use (which, in some 
instances, is sufficiently obvious 
comprehension), then, we might reasonably 
expect to find that resemblance which is found 
to subsist between those of species whose habits 
are almost the same. 


even to our 


True; but, then, there are many 
observable in 


trivialities 
the marking of allied species, 
which can only be explained upon the principle 
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that they are modifications of some particular 
general or typical plan, of markings, as well as 
of structure. Such is the pale line along the 
head of the newly discovered Dalmatian, 
Régulus modéstus Gould, in place of the bright- 
coloured coronal feathers of its different con- 
geners; which is exactly analogous to the curious 
fact, that the apparent rudiments of dentition 
exist in the gums of the foetal toothless whales; 
sufficiently intimating that these latter animals 
are modifications merely of some general typical 
plan, of which one of the leading characters 
is to be furnished with teeth. So, also, might 
be adduced the tiny, soft, deflected spine situate 
at the bend of the wing of the common gallinule, 
in like manner indicating that this species, also, 
is framed upon some particular plan of structure, 
the more characteristic examples of which have 
spurred wings, as we find to be the case in the 
allied genus Parra. In all the species organised 
upon any given type, we may always look for 
some trivial resemblances of this kind; we may 
always expect to find some traces of any par- 
ticular structure or markings, which are ob- 
servable in those typical forms of which the 
others are but the probability 
of this, of course, increasing with the number 
of degrees of affinity; and it is not unusual, too, 
to find colours or markings, which, in typical 
forms are scarcely discernible, developed, as it 
were, in particular modifications of those forms, 
to a considerable extent: yet, in the most 
approximate modifications of diverse subtypes 
of one general type, we only find such trivial 
resemblances of 


modifications ; 


this kind as may be directly 
traced up to the typical standard from which 
they both diverge; whatever other marks of 
similitude these may show being obviously 
analogous adaptations, rather, to similarities of 
habit, unaccompanied by 


blances which imply 


trivial 
physiological proximity. 
Thus, however closely, both in form and colour- 
ing, Our common grey 


those resem- 


flycatcher (Muscicapa 
Grisola) may approximate to some of the smaller 
Tyrannule of North America, the mottled 
character of its nestling garb at once indicates 
that it is not framed on exactly the same series 
of successive types; in a word, that its relation 
towards these tyrannules must be considered 
as one of approximation, rather than of direct 
affinity. It would be easy, in like manner, 
to illustrate the preceding several positions; but 
the limits of the present disquisition will not 
permit of it. 
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It only now remains for me to apply the 
various facts which I have been endeavouring 
to establish; after which I shall commence a 
minute detail of observations on the moulting of 
birds. That our systems of classification should 
be founded on the true affinities of species, 
rather than upon any arbitrary characters, is 
now, I believe, admitted on all hands to be the 
desideratum; and the true principle on which 
alone this can be effected is, as it appears to me, 
sufficiently obvious; though, from our present 
very imperfect acquaintance with existing species, 
it must necessarily be a long while vet before 
our arrangements can be considered at all final, 
if, indeed, we can ever hope them to assume that 
character. 

The true physiological system is evidently 
one of irregular and indefinite radiation, and of 
reiterate divergence and ramification from a 
varying number of successively subordinate 
typical plans; often modified in the extremes, 
till the general aspect has become entirely 
changed, but still retaining, to the very ultimate 
limits, certain fixed and constant distinctive 
characters, by which the true affinities of species 
may be always known; the modifications of each 
successive type being always in direct relation 
to particular localities, or to peculiar modes of 
procuring sustenance; in short, to the particular 
circumstances under which a species was ap- 
pointed to exist in the locality which it indige- 
nously inhabits, where alone its presence forms 
part of the grand system of the universe, and 
tends to preserve the balance of organic being, 
and, removed whence (as is somewhere well 
remarked by Mudie), a plant or animal is little 
else than a ‘‘disjointed fragment.” 

Systematists, with few exceptions, err most 
grossly in imagining that allied species have been 
created in direct to each other (as 
members of a of cabinet system of even 
proportions) rather than to the localities they 
indigenously frequent, to the office each was 
ordained to fulfil in the universal, or adaptive, 
system. One would have supposed that the 
various facts which geology has brought to light 
would have sufficed to undeceive them in this 
particular. 


reference 


sort 


It cannot be too often repeated, 
that, upon whatever plan a species may be 
organised, its true relation (the reason for its 
existence at all) is solely 
indigenous locality: 


connected with its 
else, why should so many 


thousand species have ceased to be, the particu- 


lar circumstances under which they were ap- 
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pointed to live no longer requiring their presence ? 
To expect, indeed, for a single moment, that, 
in any isolated class or division of organisms, 
a perfect system of another kind could obtain, 
harmonising in all points, and true in the detail 
to any particular number, appears to me (even 
supposing that none of the species were now 
extinct, and that we knew all that are at present 
existing), prima manifest illusion. 
Species are distributed over the earth, wherever 
the most scanty means of subsistence for them 
are to be found; and their organisation is always 
beautifully and wonderfully adapted for ob- 
taining it under whatever circumstances it may 
exist: just, therefore, as the surface varies, so 
do its productions and its inhabitants; and there 
is no locality, or apparently, even vegetable 
production, so peculiar, but species are found 
upon it especially organised to find their sub- 
sistence chiefly wholly there. The very 
underground lake has its own peculiar inhabit- 
ants; for the wondrous Proteus there revels in 
regions of everlasting night: of course happy in 
its existence as the bird that cleaves the free air, 
or as the lion that exults in his conquering 
Ponder this well; and it is clear, that 
upon these grounds alone all guinary imaginings 
must at once fall to the ground. 

The more deeply, indeed, I consider the 
quinary theory (now advocated by many 
talented naturalists) in all its bearings, the less 
consistent does it appear to me with reason and 
common sense; the more thoroughly am I con- 
vinced of its utter fancifulness and misleading 
tendency. Nothing in this world is without its 
particular and definite use, which observation, 
in time, generally contrives discover: but 
what utility could there be, what purpose could 
be effected, by separate and distinct races of 
beings, created obviously in direct relation to 
particular localities, being distributed into even 
groups of a limited number, like the celebrated 
groves of Blenheim, ‘‘nodding at each other ?”’ 
If the quinary system be universal, as some would 
have, pervading all creation, how is it that the 
stars and planets do not revolve in groups of 
five? Or why even do not animals mostly pro- 
duce their young by fives, or multiples of five? 
The absurdity is, indeed, too great to be dwelt on. 
If we examine, too, the writings of even the most 
eminent advocates of this strange theory, we 
continually meet (as might be expected) with 


facie, a 


or 


prowess. 


SO 


to 


divisions apparently made for mere dividing 


sake, that the requisite number of groups might 
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be filled up; and, on the other hand, with ex- 
amples equally glaring of the most dissimilar 
forms being brought under one general head, 
that the same particular number should not be 
exceeded. Thus, in Mr. Selby’s many 
respects very valuable and useful “British 
Ornithology,’ while the closely allied linnets and 
siskins are placed in separate subfamilies, be- 
tween the types of which no supergeneric char- 
acter of the least importance can be descried, 
we find the buntings actually arranged in a 
subfamily of which the larks are typical; and, 
in another division, of like value, among his 
Sylviade, four genera (Parus, Accéntor, Set6- 
phaga, and Calaméphilus) grouped together, 
which have hardly a single character in unison 
that is not common to the whole Dentiréstres, 
and which, certainly, are but very distantly 
allied. To adduce additional instances must be 
superflous: a system which can admit of such 
very arbitrary arrangements can have but a 
faint title indeed to be designated the 
natural one.”’ 


in 


“only 


It is unnecessary now any longer to detain 
the attention of the reader by further prefatory 
observations; nor would it be worth while here 
to offer any remarks on the progress of plumifica- 
tion, the which might be. better introduced as 
may require; but I shall forthwith 
proceed to point out what | conceive to be of 
very great importance towards the classification 
of birds according to their true affinities, the 
different changes of plumage and appearance 
to which various groups of them are subject, 
confining myself, for the most part, to those 
upon which I can speak quite positively, from 
having myself had opportunities of witnessing 
them. On this enquiry there is, indeed, hardly 
any guide to go by, but direct personal observa- 
tion; for though, in the books the greater num- 
ber of these changes of appearance in the feath- 
ered race have been often mentioned, it is seldom 
that the precise manner in which they are brought 
about is stated; and the term “vernal moult”’ 
has been, in general, so very vaguely applied 
(sometimes indicating an actual shedding and 
renovation of the feathers themselves, and 
sometimes merely the seasonal wearing off of 
their winter edgings), that I have thought it best 
to decline altogether availing myself of their 
assistance. I may just premise, however, before 
commencing, that, independently of moulting, 
there are two principal modes by which a great 
alteration the of the 


occasion 


in appearance feathers 
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of birds is, in some cases, gradually brought 
about; namely, a direct change of colour in the 
feathers themselves, and the gradual shedding, 
in spring (as has already been spoken of), of 
their extreme tips, which are frequently of a 
different and more dingy colour than that part 
of the feather which becomes exposed to view 
when these have disappeared. A familiar and 
beautiful illustration of both these changes is 
furnished by the breast plumage of a male of 
the common, or song, linnet (ZLinaria canna- 
bina). The coloured portion of these feathers, 
in winter, is of a brownish red; and they are 
tipped with deciduous dusky edgings. In the 
spring, the latter gradually wear off, and the 
dark maroon changes to a bright crimson.* The 
same plumage which the ptarmigan acquires 
in autumn becomes, in winter, white, and in 
spring gradually re-assumes somewhat its former 
colour, but a still deeper one.t Variations in 
general appearance, however, induced by a 
change of colour in the feathers themselves, are 
of comparatively rather unusual occurrence. 


Vol. 9 (1836), pp. 505-514: Art. I. Further 
Remarks on the Affinities of the feathered Race; 
and upon the Nature of Specific Distinctions.* 


(Concluded) 


THERE are two modes of estimating the 
typical standard of a natural group of species. 
There are two distinct principles upon which, 
according as we desire to frame a system upon 
obvious and tangible characters, or upon the 
physiological relations, that is the true affinities, 
of species, we may arrive at very different con- 
clusions as to which form is the more worthy 
to be considered the general type of the whole. 
I have said (p. 406.), that it is not unusual to 
find certain characters, which, in typical forms, 
are comparatively little noticeable, carried out, 
in particular modifications of those general plans 
of structure, to a much greater extent; in ex- 


* Curiously enough, however, the song linnet’s changes 
of tint do not, to the slightest extent, ever take place in 
captivity. 

} Inspection of a considerable number of ptarmigans, at 
different seasons, induces me to dissent from the general 
opinion, that the time of moulting in these birds is con- 
fined to no particular period. 

| wish the reader to excuse, for the present, my not 
entering into detail on the moultings of birds, as, just now 


this being the chief season for moulting), | have some 


opportunities of considerably extending my information 
on the subject 
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emplification of which may be adduced (as a 
familiar, though not, perhaps, the most striking 
instance) the great developement of the bill 
laminz in the shoveller genus (Spathulea); also 
the perfection of the bill, as a groping instru- 
ment, and as a sentient organ, in the snipes and 
woodcocks; in consideration of 


which, many 
naturalists, esteeming 


these to be the most 
characteristic peculiarities of their respective 
major groups, have therefore adopted the above- 
named genera as the types of extensive natural 
families. Now, this may be very well in a 
confessedly artificial system; but, where affinity 
is to be considered the basis of classification, 
these forms will rather have to be arranged as 
ultimate modifications of their respective types, 
in a particular direction. They are neither 
of them centres of radiation (at least, to any 
extent), such as the form of Anas Béschas 
undoubtedly is in the duck family; and such as 
the godwits (Limdsa) at least approximate to 
be in the natural family to which the snipes 
appertain. Corvus and Ardea are good examples 
of thoroughly typical forms, which, modified 
in every possible way, radiate and ramify in 
every direction around; and so, also, is Mérula, 
and that central division of the finch family to 


which the term Coccothratistes has been given. 
All these graduate, through a series of species, 
into almost every form referable to their respec- 
tive groups; and such must necessarily be the 
case with the more characteristic examples of 


every 
value. 


general plan of structure, of whatever 
Typical forms, in fact, as a leading rule, 
are merely those examples of each plan which 
are the least bound, as a matter of necessity, to 
particular localities; and we accordingly find 
them (I mean the forms, rather than species) 
to be of comparatively general distribution; 
whereas the more one of these plans is modified 
to suit any particular purpose, the more com- 
pletely it is adapted to any peculiar sort of 
locality or mode of life: the adaptation, of course, 
implies a receding from the general, or central, 
type; and the species may therefore, in technical 
language, be termed aberrant, even though its 
deviation be a farther developement of characters 
peculiar to its group. 

It is clear that we must either admit this, or 
allow of a multiplicity of primary types to every 
natural family, to every group of species framed 
upon the same general or leading plan: the which 
must necessarily lead to such gross violations 
of affinity as the adoption of Phasidnide and 
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Tetraénide of the Quinarists as separate and 
independent natural groups, equivalent and 
equally distinct from each other, as are either 
of them from the two contiguously ranged 
families, Colimbide and Struthiénida; and 
this, too, while the very genera assumed to be 
typical of them, 7étrao and Phasianus, 
allied so nearly as to hybridise together. 


are 


This is so interesting a subject, that a few 
additional remarks may be well devoted to its 
elucidation. Assuming a type to be merely the 
abstract plan upon which a certain number of 
species are organised, the said plan being vari- 
ously more or less modified according to the 
purpose for which 
does 


a species was designed, it 
necessarily follow that or- 
illustrative of the mere plan 
should have been created, seeing that all crea- 
tures are obviously 


certainly not 


ganisms simply 


framed in direct relation 
to their indigenous haunts, and not as mere 
counterparts of one another 
wherever an 


At the same time, 
array of species are 
organised upon one general plan of structure, 
there cannot but appear 


extensive 


some tendency to 


converge to a general centre; a tendency be- 
coming more obvious as we recede from the 
extremes, whereupon there is usually a marked 
increase in the number of species exhibiting the 


same characters, till at length a sort of focus 
presents itself, as a central genus, the proper 
limits of which completely baffle the ingenuity 
of naturalists to define, inasmuch as the various 
species it comprises blend with, and continu- 
ously radiate into, the immediately subordinate 
divisions. 

In illustration, it is sufficient to mention the 
already cited genera, Corvus, Ardea, Mérula, 
and what should be Fringilla, but which is at 
present better known as Coccothratistes. 

Take either of these divisions, and observe 
how difficult it is to define its (artificial) bound- 
how unbroken is the concatenation of 
species which links them with what are simply 
aberrant modifications of their structure, but 
which naturalists have been accustomed to 
consider as separate and distinct generic divi- 
sions. Let us, for a moment, consider Mérula. 
Some naturalists try to separate the spotted- 
breasted thrushes from those in which the 
markings are less broken; and, unquestionably, 
taking the extremes, there is much diversity ; but 
there is quite as much between the different spot- 
ted-breasted thrushes. In either case, however, 
where can the dividing line be drawn? The 


aries; 
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blackbird has, when young, a spotted breast; 
and, in fact, the characters of its nestling plum- 
age alone forbid its alienation from the spotted 
thrushes. Where, indeed, can we trace the line 
of separation between Mérula and Philoméla 
even? And does not also the same form, in 
another of its various gradations, merge im- 
perceptibly into Petrocincla, and thence into 
the different saxicoline genera, Erythaca, Phoeni- 
cura, and Sialia? ousel (Petrocincla, or, 
rather, Geocincla Gould) being absolutely a large 
robin, another a great redstart, while a newly 
discovered species of Sidlia has the markings, 
and many of the characters, of a Petrocincla ? 
But it would be endless to follow Mérula into 
all its diversified ramifications. I shall content 
myself with tracing the series into Philoméla, 
which is at once conclusive as to the true affinities 
of the latter. 

To be brief, then, we observe in the European 
song thrush a deviation from the gregarious 
character of its nearest British congeners, and an 
approximation to the style of marking in the 
transatlantic species. MW. mustelina of North 
America is yet more solitary, and does not even 
associate to migrate; in this resembling Philo- 
méla, which its habits (as described by all who 
have observed them) accord with in almost every 
particular: still it retains a good deal of the true 
Mérula; and it builds a plastered nest, like our 
thrushes. In MM. solitaria the size decreases, 
the number of breast spots are diminished, the 
tarse is much lengthened (a 
commences in 


one 


character which 
M. mustelina), the nest is con- 
structed without plaster, and even the tail is 
rufous, as in the nightingales. MW. Wilsdnzz 
has the very form of Philoméla, and is the 
smallest bird that ranks in Mérula: its breast- 
spots are but very few, and these appearing 
as though more than half obliterated; its habits 
are exactly those of Philoméla, and so is its 
nidification ; and its bill hardly differs from that 
of our nightingale. The great nightingale of 
Eastern Europe has, according to Bechstein, 
an obscurely spotted breast, also a stronger bill 
than the common species; it is described to be 
more omnivorous in its diet, and, consequently, 
to be more hardy in a state of confinement: even 
its size implies an approach to the small Mérule. 
And, lastly, look to the nestling plumage of the 
song nightingale (P. Luscinia), a character of no 
small importance in indicating the true affinities 
of birds, and we at once perceive its true station 
in the system, and how distinct it is from those 
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forms with which (apparently from its mere 
size) it has been hitherto associated: it is, in fact, 
an ultimate modification of the type represented 
by Mérula. 

Let us now compare, for a moment, the ex- 
tremes of the genus Mérula; let us bring together 
the large mottled-backed thrushes of the East, 
and those diminutive solitary thrushes of the 
West. Does it seem proper that these should 
rank in the same minimum division? And yet 
how are they to be separated? How can the 
former be divided from those of the missel 
thrush form*; the last-mentioned from the field- 
fare group; the fieldfares from the merles, or 
from the congeries to which the song thrush 
belongs, which last we have seen to inosculate 
with the nightingales? How, in like manner, 
can we divide the genera Ardea or Cérvus? 

It indeed appears that, in these very typical 
genera, there is a sort of clustering of species 
(if | may be allowed the phrase) about the 
centre of radiation. In Ardea, and Cérvus 
particularly, the central species become ex- 
tremely difficult of determination; if, indeed, in 
some instances, the proximity is not even too 
close for detection. How nearly do some of the 
typical crows resemble! Upon the most scru- 
pulous and minute comparison, C. L. Bonaparte 
was unable to discern the least difference be- 
tween specimens of the European Cérvus Cordne 
and the common crow of America; and he 
consequently infers their identity: yet who that 
attentively peruses the various descriptions of 
the latter, that considers well its marked gre- 
garious habits, and the diversity of its note from 
that of our crow, can for a moment coincide 
with him in opinion? Look again, to the raven, 
that formerly was considered a bird of universal 
distribution, as was also the snipe. First, the 
African species must be detached, as Le Vail- 
lant’s description of it should long ago have 
indicated ; for we find that, independently of the 


*On examining a series of specimens of M. viscivora, 
it will be seen that many exhibit conspicuous traces of the 
mottling on the upper parts, particularly on the rump, 
and that space covered by the tertiary wing feathers; also 
on the upper tail-coverts; the latter being broadly edged 
with a paler tint, which in the former occupies the centre 
of each feather. Here we have an interesting illustration, 
in the plumage of birds, of the gradual developement of a 
particular marking as we recede from the type. There is 
also a regular increase in the size of the bill, which, in the 
missel thrush, is rather small. I am unaware that the form 
of M. varia and its immediate congeners is further modi- 


fied, but suspect them rather to be the extreme ramifica- 
tions in that direction. 
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differences in the bill, and certain particulars 
connected with its plumage, the proportionate 
size of the sexes is the reverse of that of the 
European species, as Le Vaillant himself ascer- 
tained and published. Then the beautifully 
glossed raven of the Brazils is obviously distinct ; 
also the raven of the South Sea Islands, and, 
there is reason to believe, that of India. And 
what if these can be proved to be separate species, 
by fixed and constant structural distinctions; 
do they not show how nearly species may re- 
semble, and point to the almost inevitable con- 
clusion, that, in instances, there may 


possibly be no means whatever of knowing them 
apart? 


some 


How vastly important is this consideration 
when we contemplate the natural productions 
of America! Many years have now elapsed 
since the genius of Buffon suggested the capital 
proposition, that there is no absolute specific 
identity between any organism of the Eastern 
and Western continents, with the exception of 
those which inhabit very far to the north. All 
subsequent investigation has gone to prove the 
forcé and acumen of this sterling remark; and 
the number of species (exclusive of evident 
stragglers) supposed to be common to the two 
continents has been gradually diminishing, on 
more careful and exact comparison from that 
time to the present. In fact, | think we may 


now fairly venture to assume, putting aside 
stragglers, that those species alone are satis- 
factorily identical in the 
are distributed over the 


two continents which 
whole north of Asia, 
may be looked for on the north-western 
of America. Very lately, the American 
(pochard) was found, on comparison, 
to be distinct from that of Europe, although the 
difference almost wholly consists in the obliquity 
of its wing spectrum ; a character which, however, 
proved to be fixed and constant. 


and 
coast 
scaup 


Had there 
not been this diversity, the two species would 
have been, of course, equally distinct: yet how 
should we have discriminated them apart? 
The barn owls of the two continents, which are 
now believed (and on good grounds) to be dis- 
tinct, are even more similar.* 

Equally resemblances obtain in other 
departments of the zoology of Europe and North 


close 


* From subsequent investigations, | am enabled greatly 
to strengthen the above position. Minute comparison of 
a considerable number of American specimens with ex- 
amples of what have been hitherto esteemed the same 


species in Europe has brought to light distinctions as 
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America, and particularly in the insect tribes: 
many butterflies, for instance (as several of the 
Coliades), from the opposite shores of the 
Atlantic, being only to be told apart by the 
slowly acquired practical ken of the entomologist. 
The natural productions of Japan, again, in 
many instances, present the most astonishing 
similitude to those of Europe; yet they exhibit 
characters which cannot be well reconciled 
with variation, however unimportant in them- 
selves, because they are distinctions which 
climate or locality are not in the least likely 
to bring about. Besides, supposing the latter, 
we should not only expect to meet with speci- 
mens in every degree intermediate, but to find 
the same species equally flexible to circumstances 
in other places, which is not the case. 

In ornithology, the jay and bullfinch of Japan 
may from among numerous other 
instances; the former differing only from the 
European bird in the greater developement 
of certain markings about the head, and the 
latter presenting no other difference than the 
much paler, or roseate, tint of its abdominal plum- 
age. 
grade of diversity, from the obviously distinct 
Japanese peafowl (Pavo miuticus), to the mealy 
linnet, which apparently, differs in no respect 
from that of Europe. In a specimen of a petty- 
chaps from the same locality, the only difference 
| could perceive from our common Sylvia 7ré- 
chilus on very minute inspection, consisted in a 
peculiar slight curve at the extremity of the 
upper mandible: still we know how nearly two 
British species of this genus resemble, and yet 
how very diverse are their notes. Perhaps the 
song of the Japanese pettychaps is dissimilar 
from that of either: at any rate, a dry skin is 
hardly sufficient on which to found a definite 
opinion. 


be selected 


Taking a series of species, we have every 


Of course, all these various facts lead us to 
the important consideration of, What is a 
species? What constitutes specific distinction ? 
‘To which the only rational reply appears to be 
(and even this is quite incapable of probation), 
Beings derived from a separate origin. For it 
appears that hybridism, after all, is but an un- 
certain guide, however satisfactory in particular 


cases; there being much reason to conclude, 
curious as, in some instances, they were unexpected. 
Thus, the osprey of North America may be always told, 
by trivial though constant characters, from that of 
Europe; and the same obtains with a variety of other 
species considered identical. 
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from a general survey of the facts recorded, that, 
as the degree of fertility in hybrids (paired with 
individuals of pure blood) varies according to 
the degree of proximity in the parent species, the 
possibility of mules being produced at all existing 
only within the sphere of a certain affinity; so, 
on the other hand, when the parent species 
approach so nearly as some that I have had 
occasion to mention, their mixed offspring would 
be almost equally prolific, hybrid with hybrid. 
This is, at least, stated of all the members of the 
genus Bés; and most naturalists concur in the 
opinion, that our common fowls are derived from 
the blending of a plurality of species. Cer- 
tainly, if the analogy of plants can be admitted, 
the fact is in so far settled; for | know many 
hydrid plants which of themselves yield fertile 
seed in abundance: the mixed produce, for 
example, of the Calceolaria purptrea and C 
plantaginea; the former a half-shrubby species, 
the latter herbaceous.* <A variety of additional 
instances could be enumerated. Hybrid plants, 
however, are equally sterile with mule animals, 
if the parent species are not very closely allied. 

It is to be hoped that, ere long, the experiments 
of the Zoological Society will have solved this 
curious and important problem. Already some 
highly interesting and complex hybrids have 
been obtained under their management.f 

I have found it to be a very general opinion 
among naturalists, that specific diversity must of 
necessity be accompanied by some perceptible 


difference in the structure. To this I cannot 


* It is greatly to be wished that horticulturists would not 
name their hybrid plants in the same manner as genuine 
species ; the confusion thus already induced in many genera 
being quite inextricable. Surely they find 
other mode of denoting them. 

+t Since writing this, I have ascertained the fact, that 
the mule progeny of the A’nser cygnéides, coupled with 
the domestic goose, breed freely with one another ; and have 
seen an individual of which both the parents were hybrids. 
We do not, indeed, know the wild stock of the domestic 
goose ; but, certainly, no one would dream of referring it to 
A. cygnéides. As Mr. Jenyns well observes, the common 
gander, after attaining a certain age, is always white, a 
character which, it may be remarked, is in accordance 
with the snow goose (A. hyperboreus) of North America, 
a species obviously distinct. Let it be, however, borne in 
mind, that, in every known instance, intermixture of 
species is solely induced by man’s agency; even the mules 
that have been found wild between 7étrao Tétrix and 
Phasianus célchicus: for instance, White of Selborne, who 
figures one of these, states, in one of his first letters, that 
black game was formerly abundant in the neighbourhood, 
but that only one solitary grey-hen had been seen for 
many years: such an individual might be expected to 
breed with a cock pheasant. 


could some 
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accede, until I hear of a sufficient reason why it 
should be the case. We perceive every grade 
of approximation, till in the shrews, for instance, 
a slight diversity in the form of one of the back 
teeth comprehends all the difference. It is 
therefore presumed that, as so very trivial a 
deviation cannot be said to affect the animal’s 
habits, for what purpose, then, does it exist, save 
to intimate the separateness of the species? 
But, surely, it will not be contended that species 
were created with a view that man should be 
able to distinguish them! Surely, differences 
were not imposed merely to facilitate the progress 
of human knowledge! Is it not much more 
rational to conclude, that, as great differences 
in the structure import corresponding diversities 
in habit, so, by the same rule, minor differences 
also imply an equivalent diversity in degree? 
Let us, again, the American and 
European crows: here it would seem that specific 
diversity is unaccompanied by any structural 
deviation. 

Of course, it is hardly necessary to hint the 
importance of these facts to geological enquirers : 


consider 


they intimate the excessive caution requisite ere 
we can venture to identify the fragments of an 
organism, when even existing species, in many 
instances, are not, probably, to be told apart. 
It must be admitted that they warrant a good 
deal of scepticism as to many of the identifica- 
tions that have been assumed.* 

But to return now to the four typical genera, 
which have led to the above lengthy digression. 
I certainly do not conceive it necessary that 
there should be, in all instances, an unbroken 
gradation into the subordinate forms, similar to 
that from Mérula into Philoméla; for it is 
evident that the affinities of Philoméla, and its 
relations to the thrush genus, would be the same, 
were there no intervening examples. Still it is 
reasonable to suppose that, generally speaking, 
such series would occur; not, however, for the 
mere abstract purposes of arrangement, but 
because there are grades in localities and modes of 
life. That there should be species variously 
modified upon any particular plan of structure, 
and that the deviation should be greater in one 
instance than in another, of course implies 
radiation from a general centre; and the very 
circumstance that the same characters are more 
developed in one species than in another, neces- 


sarily also occasions a gradation in the particular 


*For some facts bearing upon this subject, see 


VII.—Ed. 
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direction, which may happen to be more or less 
regular, according as circumstances (adaptive 
relations) require. That there should be a 
slight break, for instance, in the series where 
the fringillidous type is modified into Léxia, 
is perfectly consistent with the nature of the 
deviation ; but the true affinities of the crossbills 
are, nevertheless, equally recognisable, and the 
same may be said in other cases where the hiatus 
is much more considerable. 

And here it will not be out of place to say a 
few words upon the terms perfection, degradation, 
and the like, as applied to natural productions. 
Let it be borne in mind, that, although every 
species is equally and wondrously perfect, even 
to the most trivial minutia, in reference to the 
office for which it was designed, still, if we desire 
to cite an instance wherein the adaptation, if not 
more perfect, is, at least, more obviously re- 
markable and extraordinary than in another, 
it is to aberrant species, rather than to the central 
or typical exemplifications of a general plan of 
structure, that we must direct attention; inas- 
much as the former exhibit those modifications 
of that plan, those adaptations to a peculiar mode 
of life, which are the most calculated to excite 
our wonder and admiration. Such 
Léxia and Recurviréstra are sufficient illustra- 
tions of the position. There, perhaps, would 
be no objection to the word degradation, under- 
stood strictly in a classical sense; but, when we 
consider its popular, its English meaning, in 
which alone it will be apprehended by an ex- 
tensive class of readers, no term should be more 
carefully avoided: the most degraded species 
absolutely happening to be those which are the 
most worthy our especial admiration. 


forms as 


The difficulties of classification arise from the 
fact when we 
consider the adaptive relations of species) of 
there centres of radiation; 
the different modifications of a leading plan of 
structure radiating in their turn, 
constituting 


necessary (obviously necessary 


being successive 
ind thereby 
an irregular series of subordinate 
types, of every degree of value. Thus, the 
starling type is comprehended in the omnivorous 
or corvine plan of structure, and, in its turn, 
comprises others of less importance, upon all of 
which may be organised an indefinite number of 
species, diversely modified to suit a variety of 
localities, and often approximating in external 
appearance to species framed upon other general 
types of structure, wherever they alike 
modified to perform the same the 


are 
office in 
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adaptive system: such approximation, however, 
by no means inducing an additional degree of 
physiological affinity. 

Before concluding this, | must call attention 
to another point worthy of consideration. To 
recur again to the four typical genera we have all 
along been considering, and which, of course, 
it is most satisfactory to revert to in every in- 
stance, it appears that the central species, for the 
most part, exhibit a marked increase of size, 
being generally about the largest of those framed 
on their respective plans of structure. I do not 
say that this obtains in every instance, but still 
it is so general as to be quite worthy of attention ; 
and the rationale of it appears simply to be, that, 
as typical forms are more adapted for general 
distribution, and better calculated for finding 
subsistence in a variety of localities, than those 
modifications of them which are organised ex- 
pressly for peculiar places only, we must infer 
that an increase of stature would, as a general 
rule, be incompatible with the well-doing of aber- 


rant races; or, to put it inversely, that beings 


of comparatively large size require to be less 
partial in their adaptations; that (their wants 
being greater) they should not be too much con- 
fined to particular places for the needful supply 


of food. However, this is a rule so broken into 
by exceptions, and so entirely dependent on the 
character of the particular adaptation, that, 
though obvious enough in the main, it is much 
more likely to meet with assent than demonstra- 
tion. Certain it is, that, in very many groups, 
the largest species are among the most centrally 
typical. Witness, by way of the 
woodpeckers and the parrots. 


example, 


In fabricating an arrangement according to 
the natural method (i.e. based on the true 
affinities of species), we cannot be too much 
impressed with the consideration that organisms 
must be ever regarded in their totality; that no 
one structural character can be expected to hold 
in all instances, however important in particular 
cases. We have only to consider the fact, that, 
in a natural group, it is but the same leading 
plan of structure which is so variously modified, 
each organ, in its turn, being adapted differently 
to diverse circumstances; and we perceive how 
valueless are the arbitrary characters of those 
who try to frame artificial systems. Even the 
dentition of the Mammalia, so paramount in 
the majority of cases, becomes quite a secondary 
means of distinction in the Marsupialia; and 
the structure of the bill in birds, so important 
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and corresponding a character in most instances, 
yet loses almost all its value in the Certhiade. 
Unquestionably, all the yoke-footed tribes are 
very nearly related by affinity; yet how dis- 
cordant are they in the details of their structure! 
A single, and comparatively trivial, resemblance 
in the organisation of the foot becomes, in this 
instance, a character of the very first impor- 
tance.— Tooting, Surrey, August 13. 1836. 


Vol. 1 (n.s.) (1837), pp. 1-9: Art. I. On the 
Psychological Distinctions between Man and all 
other Animals; and the consequent Diversity of 
Human Influence over the inferior Ranks of 
Creation, from any mutual and reciprocal Influ- 
ence exercised among the Latter. 


THERE is not, within the wide range of philo- 
sophical enquiry, a subject more _ intensely 
interesting to all who thirst for knowledge, than 
the precise nature of that important mental 
superiority which elevates the human_ being 
above the brute, and enables man alone to 
assume the sway wheresoever he plants his 
dwelling ; and to induce changes in the constitu- 
tion and adaptions of other species, which have 
no parallel where his interference is unknown. 

I am led to offer a few remarks on this subject, 
by observing continually that the instinctive 
actions and resource of animals are attributed, 
most inconsiderately, to the habitual exercise 
of their reflective faculties; often where it is 
utterly and manifestly impossible for them to 
have observed facts whereon to those 
inferences, which alone could have led them, 
by an inductive process, to adopt the course we 
find them to pursue. I am _ perfectly aware 
that the word “‘instinct,’’ by not a few, is de- 
nounced as a mere cloak for ignorance, as a sort 
of loophole through which to escape from a ra- 
tional explanation of phenomena; but, with all 
deference to those who advocate this over and 
above refined notion, | venture to maintain 
that it has a very definite signification, to express 
which no other term could be substituted: it 
implies an innate knowledge, which is not, like 
human wisdom, derived exclusively from obser- 
vation and reflection, and to assign a secondary 
cause for which is clearly impossible; wherefore 
it savours rather, I conclude, of sophistry, 
to affect to be dissatisfied with any non-mis- 
leading expression, which is currently under- 
stood to denote it. 


base 


Place a juvenile chimpanzee in presence of 
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one of its natural enemies; a python, or one of the 
larger Féles; and it “instinctively” recoils with 
dread. But does a human infant evince the 
like recognition? Here, then, is a fundamental 
distinction at the outset. 

Not only, too, do brute animals (as remarked 
by White of Selborne) attempt, in their own 
defence, to use their natural weapons before 
these are developed, but they intuitively under- 
stand the mode of warfare resorted to by their 
brute opponents. They know, also, where the 
latter are most vulnerable, and likewise where 
their concealed weapons lie. the de- 
portment of a rat that is turned into a room 
with a ferret: see how artfully he guards his 
neck against the wall, instinctively 
that there only will his enemy 


Observe 


knowing 
fix.* Notice, 
on the other hand, the wondrous accuracy with 
which the Mustélad# constantly wound the 
jugular vein of any bird or quadruped they 
attack. Witness a thrush that has captured a 
wasp, first squeezing out the venom from its 
abdomen, before it will swallow it. Or see a 
spider trying to shake off a wasp from its web, 
and, failing to do so, proceeding to cut it clean 
away. Can aught analogous be traced in the 
actions of inexperienced man? Whence, then, 
the acquired knowledge on which these animals 
could reason to act thus? 

The distinction is, that, whereas the human 
race is compelled to derive the whole of its in- 
formation through the medium of the senses, 
the brute is, on the contrary, supplied with an 
innate knowledge of whatever properties belong 
to all the natural objects around, which can in 
anywise affect its own interests or welfaret; a 


sort of intimation, by the way, that all the 


inferior races pertain to some general compre- 
hensive system, all the components of which 
have a mutual reciprocal bearing, and to which 


man only does 


constitute a 


not 
part of, far as his 
bodily frame is of necessity subject to the com- 
mon laws of matter and of organisation. 


intuitively conform 
except in so 


nor 


In every other species, each individual comes 
into the world replete with ‘‘instincts,’’ which 
require no education for their developement. 


*Even more: he will contrive so to place himself, if 
practicable, that the ferret’s eyes shall be dazzled by the 
light. 

+ The indirect effects of human agency on this intuitive 
knowledge of brutes will be considered presently. In no 
way is the deterioration more evident, than in domesticated 
animals poisoning themselves by feeding on that which, 
in a wild state, they would instinctively reject. 
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A kitten reared by hand, or a bird raised from 
the nest, have the same language*, the same 
leading habits, as the rest of their species, but 
little, if at all, modified by change of circum- 
stances. A kitten watches at a mouse-hole, 
though it has never seen a mouse; the squirrel 
proceeds by the easiest possible method to get 
at the kernel of its first nut, by invariably 
scraping, with its lower incisors, at the softer 
end, which it instinctively turns in its fore paws 
to the proper position; and the wasp, crawling 
forth from its pupa envelope, immediately 
commences the neighbouring larve. 
The human infant, too, applies instinctively 
to the breast, like the young of all other mam- 
malians; but, unlike those, it has to attain all 
its after-knowledge through the medium of its 
external looks to its nurses, and 
those about it, for information; and these are 
capable of so communicating their attainments, 
as very materially to assist the infant learner 
in its acquisition of knowledge. It is preposter- 
ous to assert the contrary, as has been done; 
or to pretend that it rests on the choice of the 
infant whether or not it will learn.t Practically, 
it cannot help doing so; and it is equally mon- 
strous to deny that human beings can so com- 
municate the results of their experience, that, 
with what in addition is ever accumulating, each 
generation must necessarily rise in knowledge 
above the last. Unless the faculties were to be 
much deteriorated, it could not be otherwise. 
Who can pretend to deny the excessive influence 
of every generation upon that which immediately 
succeeds it; the influence both of precept and 
example? Imagine it possible for those of the 
present day to refuse to instruct; and what 
would then be the consequent condition of their 


feeding 


senses. It 


* The reader may probably be disposed to refer this to 
the structure of the vocal organs. 


But, admitting to the 
full extent 


this view, it must be 
borne in mind that the smaller birds have great power of 
modulation; and it is a certain fact, that, although in 
most species the song is purely innate, there are many (as 
the song thrush and nightingale) in which it is, for the 
most part, acquired; as is proved by the fact of these never 
warbling their wild notes when reared in confinement, 
except they have had opportunities of listening to the 
proper song of their species; which latter, it may be re- 
marked, they imitate much more readily than any other. 
I do not consider, however, the music 


the reasonableness of 


of a bird to be so 
much the language of its species, as those various notes and 
calls by which different individuals commune together ; 
and these I have never known to vary under any circum- 
stances. 

t See Mag. Nat. Hist. (old series), vol. ix, p. 612, 1. 3., et 
seq. 
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offspring? Apply the same test to any other 
species of animal; and in what measure would 
the progeny be affected ? 

I wish not to defend the untenable doctrine, 
that the higher groups of animals do not indi- 
vidually profit by experience; nor to deny 
to them the capability of observation and 
reflection, whereby to modify, to a considerable 
extent, their instinctive conduct: neither do | 
assert that the human race is totally devoid of 
intuition, when | see the infant take naturally 
to the breast; when I perceive the force of the 
maternal attachment, and the ardour of the 
several passions: which latter, however, are, of 
course, but incentives to conduct common to 
both man and animals. In only the 
species are the actions resulting from them 
unguided by intuitive knowledge. All I con- 
tend for is, that the ruling principle of human 
actions is essentially distinct from that which 
mainly actuates the brute creation, whence the 
general influence of the two is diverse in kind; 
and I mistake if I cannot establish the position. 


human 


The brief period that elapses before most 
animals are compelled to perform the part 
allotted to their species, precludes the possibility 
of their attaining sufficient information from 
external sources, and _ renders, 
possession of a_ substitute 
obtained absolutely requisite. We have already 
that such a substitute is not wanting; 
but that all the knowledge necessary to insure 
their general welfare 
on the brute creation. 


therefore, the 
for knowledge so 


seen 


is intuitively conferred 

Their various actions, 
in wild nature, are consequently based on this 
innate knowledge; which, being the same in 
every individual of the same species, in a natural 
state (that is, as completely uncontrolled by 
those peculiar changes of condition which man 
only, the exception of all other animals, can 
bring about), superinduces a normal uniformity 
of habit throughout the members of a species, 
which is rarely modified any considerable 
extent by individual experience. Now, this 
uniformity is at variance with what reasoning 
from observation could possibly lead to; and, 
as it extends even to the resource of creatures 


to 


of the same species, when driven to emergency, 


we have herein sufficient intimation that their 
wiles and stratagems, however consonant with 
what reasoning from observation might suggest, 
may nevertheless be purely instinctive, perfectly 
unalloyed with any 
experience. 


wisdom from 


resulting 
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To ascend from illustrations the least equivo- 
cal, let me here cite the nidification of the feath- 
ered tribes. Who, that considers the wonderful 
fact, that not only genera, but even species, of 
birds are for the most part distinctly indicated 
by their nests, can fail to recognise in this the 
operation of a principle essentially distinct from 
that which we understand by the word reason? 
which latter, in human beings, can of course, 
be only the result of observation and reflection.* 
We observe a similar marked uniformity in the 
fabrics and operations of all animals of identical 
species (man only exempted), endless examples 
of which will instantly recur to the reader in 
the insect tribes; and, if we consider the beaver, 
and others of the higher grades of animals which 
join their labours for mutual advantage, or are 
otherwise remarkable for what has thoughtlessly 
been deemed their ingenuity, the same truth 
will be found still to hold just as obviously 
apparent, and forbids us to attribute their 
proceedings to aught else than the dictates of 
intuition. 

It is most commonly, however, in the resource 
of brute creatures, the wisdom they display in 
their expedients, that unreflecting persons fancy 
they discern the proofs of intellect identical with 
human; but, even here, this does not necessarily 
follow; for it is sufficient to refer to the cases 
which I commenced by detailing, to be assured 
that Providence has conferred instinctive wiles 
on animals as a resource against contingencies ; 
the legitimate actions resulting from which 
according, perhaps, with what reason might 
dictate in like circumstances, we are therefore 
apt to conclude must necessarily have been in- 
duced by reasoning. To illustrate what I mean 
let me adduce the simulation of death practised 
by so many species, with intent to weaken the 
instinctive vigilance of their foes or prey. (That 
another animal, it may be remarked, should 
suffer itself to be thus duped, is most probably 
a result of acquired experience.) A cat has 
been seen to feign death, stretched on a grass- 
plot, over which swallows were noticed sailing 
to and fro; and by this ruse to succeed in cap- 
turing which 


one 


heedlessly approached too 


near it. The fox has been known to personate 

* Brutes appear to reason from innate knowledge, and 
this in proportion to the developement of the cerebrum; 
but the extreme promptitude of their expedients (as will 
be shown), in cases of emergency, often prohibits us from 
inferring that these can be the result of aught else than 
intuitive impulse. 
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a defunct carcass, when surprised in a hen-house ; 
and it has even suffered itself to be carried out 
by the brush, and thrown on a dung-heap, 
whereupon it instantly rose and took to its heels, 
to the astounding dismay of its human dupe. 
In like manner, this animal has submitted to be 
carried for more than a mile, swung over the 
shoulder, with its head hanging; till at length, 
probably getting a little weary of so uncom- 
fortable a position, or perhaps reasoning that its 
instinctive stratagem had failed in its object, 
it has very speedily effected its release, by 
suddenly biting. The same animal has been 
known, when hunted, to crouch exposed upon a 
rock of nearly its own colour, in the midst of a 
river, and so to evade detection by its pursuers; 
and we perpetually hear such cases brought 
forward as decisive proofs of its extreme sagac- 
ity. However, as regards the latter instance, 
will not a brood of newly hatched partridges 
instantly cower and squat motionless at sight of 
a foe*? and, as concerns the former, do we not 
find that many beetles, though just emerged 
from the pupa _ state, will 


simulate death 


every bit as cleverly as a fox or corn-crake? 
Whence it surely follows that there can be no 
occasion to attribute the act to a reasoning 


process in the one animal, any more than in the 
other. 


It would be unnecessary to enter here into 
any details on the obvious correlativeness of the 
dominant instincts of animals to the mode of life 
most congenial to their constitution, to remark 
on the mutual relations of habit and structure, 
and the exquisite adaptation of structure to 
locality. Hence, the natural habits of species 
of necessity bear reference to their indigenous 
haunts, as manifestly as their structural con- 
formation. Thus, the elephant, which, like the 
other great Pachydérmata, affects the vicinity 
of rivers and marshes, delights to relax its rigid 
hide in the stream; and afterwards covers it 
with a thick plastering of mud, probably to 
retard its too rapid the 
has deemed an_ incontrovertible 
of its reasoning from observation. A young 
robin, however, the first time that it sees water, 
will, if it be not too deep, fearlessly plunge in 


desiccation: which 


been proof 


* | have noticed a remarkable instance of this, on placing 
down a stuffed polecat before a yound brood, tended by a 
bantam hen. A rail or gallinule will also run towards a 
bank approximating to their own colour; and, if no hiding- 
place be discoverable, will insert the head into a crevice, 
and, remaining motionless, suffer themselves to be taken. 
Of this I have known many instances. 
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and wash; and a young wren or lark will avail 
itself of the earliest opportunity to dust its 
feathers on the ground, the exact purport of 
which is not yet definitely understood. If, 
therefore, the latter be thus obviously instinc- 
tive, what reason have we to esteem the former 
otherwise? The uniformity of all these habits 
and propensities, in creatures of the same 
species, tends rather to intimate that in neither 
case are they the result of reasoning. 

To infer reflection on the part of brutes, as 
many have not scrupled to do, as the motive for 
whatever in human actions could only be the 
result of reasoning, one would imagine to be too 
palpable a misapprehension to need serious 
consideration; yet some writers have gone so 
far as to attribute forethought to the dormouse, 
and other species which provide instinctively 
against the winter season.* 


Perhaps it might 
be deemed a sufficient 


overthrow to this most 
shallow notion, to call in mind the migrative 
impulse; to enquire how the untaught cuckoo 
(raised by permanently resident foster-parents) 
could reason that in another clime it should 
escape the rigours of a season that it had never 
experienced? But herein we have an additional 
principle involved, which will require a separate 
consideration. Proceed we, then, to examine 
into the presumed sagacity of those provident 
creatures, as the ant and harvest mcuse, that 
habitually lay up a store for future need, and 
even provide against all possible injury from 
germination, by carefully out the 
corcule from each grain. Can any thing be 
more truly wonderful as a matter of instinct? 
All instincts are, indeed, equally wonderful. 
But it would certainly be even more extraor- 
dinary, if every member of these species were 
to be alike induced to pursue the same course 
by a process of reasoning. 


nibbling 


The following anec- 
dotes will suffice to probe the intellect of these 
animals :—I have a tame squirrel, which, though 
regularly fed all its life from day to day, never- 
theless displays the intuitive habit of its race, 
in always hoarding the superfluities of its food. 
Now, in its mode of effecting this, a superficial 
observer might fancy that he discerned a fair 
share of intelligence. Carrying a nut, for in- 
stance, in its mouth, it scrapes a hole with its 
fore paws in the litter at the bottom of its cage; 
and then, after depositing its burthen, scratches 
together the hay, or whatever it may be, over it, 
and pats it down with its paws. Moreover, it 
*See Mag. Nat. Hist. (old series), vol. ix. p. 611. 1. 15 
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never fails to remember the spot, and will 
occasionally, when not wishing for food, examine 
the place to ascertain whether it be safe. But 
mark the sequel. | have repeatedly seen the 
animal precisely thus on the 
carpet, and upon a smooth mahogany table; 
upon a table I have frequently seen it 
deposit its nut, give it a few quick pats down, and 
finally thus leave it wholly unconcealed.t The 
tits (Pari), also, evince a like propensity of 
hiding food, one of their many resemblances to 
the Cérvide; and a tame marsh tit that I once 
possessed used habitually to drop the remainder 
of the almond, or piece of suet, that he had 
been picking, into the water-glass attached to 
the cage, although he never could thence re- 
obtain it, and though his water was thus daily 
rendered turbid. I could 
instances without number. 
Thus it plainly appears, that the instinct of 
each animal is adapted to its proper sphere; 
for the mode of life it was destined to pursue, 
and for that only. With this restriction (if such 
it can be called), it is in each case perfect. The 
actions of every creature uncontrolled and unin- 
fluenced by man are invariably such as tend to 
the general welfare of its species; sometimes 
collectively, however, rather than individually* 
(whence we hear of what 
‘mistakes of instinct’). 
human wisdom, because it is innate, and, there- 
fore instilled by an all-wise Creator. 


same act bare 


yes, 


narrate 


analogous 


termed 
They evince super- 


have been 


Indeed, the 
unpremeditated resource of animals, in cases of 
emergency, is oftentimes decidedly superior to 
that of man; and why? Because they need 
not experience for their guide, but are prompted 
to act aright by intuition. 


In wild nature, this inborn knowledge of 
brutes thus abundantly sufficing for the attain- 
ment of all they require, there is, in consequence, 


t It is no new remark, that rodents are much below the 
Carnivora in the scale of intelligence; a necessary conse- 
quence of their inferiorly developed brain. Yet few ani- 
mals have more instinctive cunning and resource than the 
common rat: but this is not intellect, of which it displays 
scarcely any when brought up tame; a condition which, 
as will be shown, is sure to call forth the non-instinctive 
intelligence of animals. Judging from my own observa- 
tion, I should say that the rat was mentally superior to 
the house mouse, but inferior to the squirrel; which, in its 
turn, must yield in intellect to the hare; and, I believe the 
comparative structure of their brains will be 
accordance. 


found in 


* As in the contests of animals for the other sex; whence 
it follows that the breed is chiefly transmitted by the most 
stout and healthy. 
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but little to stimulate the exercise of their 
reflective faculties ; and, accordingly, their general 
agency may be considered as passive, in effect 
analogous to the operation of the laws of matter. 
Even the ‘‘half-reasoning elephant,” in the wild 
woods, is but a creature of unreflecting impulse, 
to an extent which wholly dissevers it from all 
community of mental attribute with the lowest 
grade of mankind. Witness the subdued tamed 
animal, which, travelling along its accustomed 
route, suddenly broke loose from its attendants, 


affrighted at the near yell of a tiger. At once its 


former submissiveness was forgotten: it rejoined 


the wild troops, and was again a free tenant of 
the jungle. Years rolled on, and it was retaken 
by the ordinary method. The sight of the 
stakes never sufficed to awaken its recollection ; 
nor did the mode employed to secure it when 
entrapped. It was sullen and savage, and 
acted in nowise differently from its companions. 
By chance, however, its former keeper was 
present, who, after a while, recognised the ani- 
mal. He gave the word of command, and it 
was instantly submissive; all traces of its wild 
nature suddenly dissipated; its previous habits 
were forgotten; it was once more a reclaimed 
animal, and suffered itself to be led tractably 
to its place of confinement.* Would a rational 
being have acted like this elephant ? 


Vol. 1 (n.s.) (1837), pp. 77-85: Art. IV. On 
the Psychological Distinctions between Man and 
all other Animals; and the consequent Diversity 
of Human Influence over the inferior Ranks of 
Creation, from any mutual and_ reciprocal 
Influence exercised among the Latter. 


(Continued) 


MAN only, by the habitual exercise of his 
reasoning powers, appears to competent 
to trace effects to their remote causes; and is 
thereby enabled to recognise the existence of 
abstract laws, by assuming the guidance of 
which he can intentionally modify their opera- 
tion, or, from observation, convert them to a 
means of accomplishing his various ends. It is 
thus he wields the principle of gravitation; and 
it is thus, from studying the inherent propensi- 
ties and consequent habits of other animals, that, 
by judicious management, he contrives to sub- 
due their instincts (as in the case of the elephant 
just mentioned), or to direct their force towards 
affecting other purposes than those for which 


be 


* I shall have occasion to revert to this presently. 
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they were more legitimately designed. But a 
more remarkable sequence of human interference 
is, that, by removing animals from their proper 
place in nature, and training them to novel 
modes of life, wherein the field for the exercise 
of their original instincts becomes much limited, 
their faculties of observation and reflection are, 
in consequence, brought more into play, in 
proportion as the former are rendered inefficient ; 
till, at length, experience not unfrequently 
supersedes innate impulse as the main spring 
of their actions; more especially where they have 
become attached to a human master, and pass 
much of their time in his society. Yet even 
here the difference between man and brute is 
still manifest, in the transmission of acquired 
knowledge by generation, in the offspring in- 
heriting as innate instincts the experience of 
their parents*; so that the tendency of brutes 
is ever to become slaves to a certain amount of 
intuition, rather than beings dependent on their 
own intelligence. 


And here we recognise a fundamental principle 
of domestication, which is only gradually in- 


duced to any extent through a series of genera- 
tions. Thus the elephant, though tamed, is not 
domesticated, for every individual is separately 
captured in a wild state; and we have seen that, 
when one of these returns to its proper haunts, 
its natural instincts having been only for a 
time subdued and subservient (not 
eradicated), these have again become the incen- 
tives to its conduct, to the exclusion of those 
reasoning faculties which had only been excited 
into action under circumstances adverse to the 
efficient operation of the former. Far other- 
wise is what we observe in animals truly domes- 


rendered 


ticated: witness the opposite conduct of even 
the newly hatched progeny of a wild and domes- 


tic duck, though incubated by the same bird. 


* Propensities are similarly transmitted in the human 
race, but certainly not the knowledge of how these are to 
be gratified. It is true, however, that our observation in 
these matters is too much confined to cultivated, domesti- 
cated man, who is, consequently, farthest removed from 
the brute creation. The Australian savages are known to 
have a great penchant for snails and caterpillars; and I 
have somewhere read of one of these who had been brought 
up in a town, and carefully kept away from all communion 
with others of his race, who, nevertheless, exhibited the 
same fondness for these dainties, despite the abhorrence 
with which all his companions regarded them. 


His gout for 
them must thus unquestionably 


have been hereditary ; 
though it is probable he may have learned the fact of their 
being eaten by his race, which, likely enough, induced him 
to taste and try them. 
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But here a question arises, that, as numerous 
instincts in domestic animals, which are now 
hereditary, are known to have been originally 
habits superinduced by man’s agency, to what 
extent may not all the innate propensities and 
consequent habits of animals have originated 
in the acquired experience of their predecessors ? 

As with all other subjects, we must trace the 
series upward from its more simple phases. 
In the insect world, we discern the most com- 
plicated instincts; modes of procedure of which 
the consummate wisdom our admira- 
tion and amazement, and bearing reference to 
a future generation, in beings which are but 
creatures of an hour. Can it be supposed 
possible that the progenitors of these derived 
their habits from acquired 
transmitted them as innate instincts to their 
posterity? Here we must ascend to a higher 
which, being admitted, the marked 
uniformity, also, of the instinctive habits of all 
wild animals, 


excites 


experience, and 


source, 
before commented warrant 
us in concluding that these were from the first 
imprinted in their constitution, and may, there- 
fore, be legitimately esteemed as forming part 
of the specific character.* 

The tendency of human influence is every 
where to destroy whatever conduces not to man’s 
enjoyment, as superfluous, and only cumbering 
the ground; but to 
the reasoning 
continuance 


on, 


secure, by 
faculties can suggest, a due 
and never-failing supply of all 
that tends to the gratification of our species. 
Brutes, on the contrary, evince indifference to 
whatever does not immediately concern them; 
and although, practically, their influence upon 
their prey is for the most part decidedly conserv- 
ative, yet they individually continue to destroy 
without reflection, and endeavour not, by any 


every means 


forbearance, or plan resulting from reasoning, to 
insure the perpetuity of their provision. That 
the squirrel or jay should instinctively plant 
acorns is, of course, nothing whatever to the 
purpose: we have already tested the sagacity 
of the former animal; and we know that the 
latter, removed from its proper office in wild 
nature, will bury a bit of glass or clipping of tin 
as carefully as it does a seed. 

It may be worth while to devote a few re- 
marks to the consideration of the unintentional 
agency of brutes, towards not only preventing 


* The reader will observe that the doctrine here con- 
troverted is but an application of the exploded hypothesis 


of M. Lamarck. 
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the over-increase of their prey, which would 
only lead to too much consumption of the food 
of the latter, and so bring about famine and 
consequent degeneration from insufficiency of 
nutriment, but likewise towards preserving the 
typical character of their prey in a more direct 
manner, by removing all that deviate from their 
normal or healthy condition, or which occur 
away from their proper and suitable locality, 
rather than those engaged in performing the 
office for which Providence designed them. 
In illustration, it will be sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the principle on which many birds of prey 
are enabled to discern their quarry. When the 
tyrant of the air appears on wing, his dreaded 
form is instantly recognised by all whose ranks 
are thinned for his and instinct 
prompts them to crouch motionless, like a por- 
tion of the surface, the tint of which all animals 
that inhabit open places ever resemble; so that 
he passes over, and fails to discriminate them, 
and seeks perchance in vain for a meal in the 
very midst of but, should there 
happen to be an individual incapacitated by 
debility sickness maintain 


subsistence ; 


abundance; 


or to its wonted 
vigilance, 


sufficiently 


or should its colours 


not accord 
with that of the surface, as in the 
case of a variety, or of an animal pertaining to 
other and diverse haunts, that creature becomes, 
in consequence, a marked victim, and is sacri- 
ficed to appease the appetite of the destroyer: 
so profoundly wise are even the minor workings 
of the grand system; and thus do we perceive 
one of an endless multiplicity of causes which 
alike tend to limit the geographical range of 
species, and to maintain their pristine characters 
without blemish their 
posterity.!”9 


or decay to remotest 


Thus it is that, however great may be the 
tendency of varieties to perpetuate themselves 
by generation, we do not find that they can 
maintain themselves in wild nature; nor do the 


causes which induce variation, beyond the 
occasional and very rare occurrence of an albino, 
prevail in those natural haunts of species to 
which their structural adaptations bind them. 
We have already noticed the anomalous influence 
of human interference in altering the innate 
instincts of the lower animals, thereby unfitting 
them to pursue the mode of life followed by 


their wild progenitors. It would needless 


be 
'% This paragraph is a very clear and precise statement 
of the conservative aspect of natural selection as it was 


seen by Blyth. L.C.E 
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to amplify on the concomitant effects produced 
by domestication on the changes in the physical 
constitution and adaptations of the corporeal 
frame of animals, which oftentimes render them 
dependent on human assistance for continuous 
support, in the degree of their domesticity. 
Such changes are equally imposed on _ the 
vegetable world by cultivation; and they every- 
where mark the progress of man, and exhibit 
in indisputable characters the diversity of his 
influence over the inferior ranks of creation, 
from any mutual and reciprocal influence ob- 
servable among these latter. 

I may cursorily allude to hybridism also, as a 
phenomenon, as far as can yet be shown, at 
least in animals, where fecundation cannot 
happen fortuitously, in every instance referable 
to human interference. As vet, I have failed 
to meet with a single satisfactory instance, 
wherein commixture of species could not be 
directly traced to man’s agency, in superimpos- 
ing a change on the constitution of the female 
parent. This is a subject of exceeding interest ; 
and I am glad to avail myself of every occasion 
to endeavour to incite some 
further investigation. 


to undertake its 
There can be little doubt 
that certain of our domestic races, as the com- 
mon fowl, are derived from a_ plurality of 
species, which, however, do not blend in wild 
nature; that their union (assuming the 
hypothesis to be correct) may here, at least, 
be fairly ascribed to domestication. Still, when 
we that separate species (i.e. races 
not descended from a common stock) exhibit, 
as is well known, every grade of approximation, 
from obviously distinct to doubtfully identical, 
there appears, | think, sufficient reason at least 
to suspect that circumstances may sometimes 
combine to induce those nearest allied to com- 
mingle. That the mixed progeny, too, would 
in some instances be mutually fertile, | know in 
the case of the hybrid offspring of the A’nser 
cygnéides, and the common goose; but, in birds 
generally, the nevertheless obtains, 
as is particularly instanced, | have learned, by 
the hybrid Fringillida reared in confinement ; 
and also the mule betwixt the common fowl 
and pheasant; the males of all which appear 
(from a variety of instances I have been fortun- 
ate in collecting) to have been incompetent to 
fecundate the eggs produced.* the 


so 


consider 


converse 


Perhaps 


* Since writing this, I have been informed of a solitary 


instance of a male goldfinch mule producing offspring with 
a hen canary. 
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superior size, too, of these hybrids generally 
to that of either of their parent species may be 
explicable on the principle which occasions the 
large growth of capons. However, none of the 
species here alluded to are by any means so 
closely allied as many that are known to exist; 
and, therefore, as in the vegetable world the 
degree of fertility in hybrids is in the ratio of that 
of affinity between the parents, those derived 
from very approximate species being, apparently, 
quite as prolific as the pure race, analogy would 
lead us to infer that the same law holds in the 
animal creation. At present, we have no proof 
of it: and I may conclude the subject by observ- 
ing that (apart 
from human influence) betwixt the carrion and 


the cases of supposed union 


hooded crows, so often insisted on, are incon- 
clusive, inasmuch as it does not appear that the 
individuals were ever examined and compared, 
although black varieties of Cérvus Cérnix have 
been several times known to occur. Indeed, | 
have myself examined a female specimen, on 
which were several black feathers intermingled 
with the ordinary ash colour on the back.* 

The agency of the human race has_ been 
likened to that of brutes, in the particular that, 
as man effects the destruction of one species, 
he necessarily advances the interests of another. 
How far he may permanently benefit the latter, 
might be discussed on principles that have been 
already expounded. More how- 
ever, have put the enquiry whether man, by 
taking certain plants, for instance, under his 
protection, and greatly extending their natural 
range by cultivation, not thereby unin- 
tentionally promote the welfare of the various 
species which subsist upon them. But, will it 
be argued that man, by vastly increasing the 
breed of sheep, is unconsciously labouring for 
the advantage of the wolves? As little can it 
be concluded, the human 


progressive (in which it differs from all other 


able writers, 


does 


regarding race as 


species), that any race hostile to man’s interests 


can be permanently benefited by his 


agency. 
* A friend informs me that he has repeatedly noticed, in 
Aberdeenshire, the pairing of a black crow with an ordi- 
nary individual of C. Cérnix; and he further assures me 
that, to judge from its most commonly sitting, the former 
was in every instance the female bird. (Are not the black 
individuals assumed to be C 
Corone, in reality Cornix?) It may be 
added, that the circumstances occasioning the alleged 
union, stated by Temminck, betwixt the Motacilla lugubris 
and M. Alba require much additional investigation. 


t Vide IX, p. 613 


Ireland, and 
varieties of C. 


noticed in 
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The question, in short, resolves itself into one 
of time. 

It has already been intimated, that man is the 
only species that habitually destroys for other 
purposes than those of food. This leads me toa 
few remarks on the extinction of species. With- 
out alluding, however, to the more direct 
agency of the human race, towards accomplishing 
the destruction of every terrene species which 
conduces not in some way to our enjoyment, 
we will merely consider the natural causes which 
suffice to extirpate all other races, but are 
inadequate to effect the extinction of the human 
species. We have already seen that brute 
animals, in a state of nature, are merely beings of 
locality, whose agency tends to perpetuate the 
surrounding system of which they are members. 
It tends to do so, but is insufficient to effect 
this permanently; because, in the immensity 
of time important changes are brought about 
in every locality, by causes ever in operation, 
to which the faculties of the inferior animals are 
blind. They must, therefore, perish with their 
locality, unless distributed beyond the influence 
of the change; for their adaptations unfit them 
to contend for existence with the more legitimate 
habitants of diverse haunts, in proportion as 
they were suited to their former abode: and it 
must be necessary for creatures of instinct to be 
thus expressly their 


organised in relation to 


specific haunts, even to all the minutize we 
perceive, in order to enable them to perform 
efficiently their destined office; which exquisite 


but of course 
disqualify them for maintaining their existence 
elsewhere. In man only we discover none of 
these partial adaptations, further than that he 
is intended to exist upon the ground; and the 
human race alone, in opposition to all other 
animals, 


adaptation, however, cannot 


takes cognisance of 
adverted to, 


the progressive 
and, from reflection, 
intentionally opposes obstacles to their course, 
or systematically 


Man’s 


to alter, 


changes 
endeavours to their 

indeed, every- 
than to preserve, the 
indigenous features of a country; those features 


divert 
energy. tends 


where 


agency, 
rather 


which natural causes combine to produce: in 
short, he strives against the united efforts of all 
other agents, insomuch that, wherever he ap- 
pears, with his faculties at all developed, the 
aspect of the surface becomes changed: forests 
yield to his persevering labours; the marshes 
are drained, and converted 
the 


into fertile lands; 


very climate, accordingly, changes under 
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his influence, which every way inclines to ex- 
tirpate the indigenous products of the soil, or to 
reduce them, by domestication, to a condition 
subservient to the promotion of human interests. 
Does not, then, all this intimate that, even as a 
mundane being, man is no component of that 
reciprocal system to which all other species 
appertain? a system which for countless epochs 
prevailed ere the human race was summoned 
into being. His anomalous interference, there- 


fore (for this work most aptly expresses the 


bearings of human influence upon that system), 
differing from the uniform agency 
of all the rest, in not conducing to the general 
welfare, is thus shown to be in no way requisite 


essentially 


to fill a gap in the vast system alluded to. All 
rather tends alike to indicate him a being of 
diverse, of higher destiny; designed, in the 
course of time, with the aid of physical causes 
ever in operation, and the presumed cessation 
of the creative energy, the 
entire surface of our planet. [| will presently 
recur to this subject as regards marine produc- 
tions. It is sufficiently evident, that, the 
human species is bound to no description of lo- 
cality, but alike inhabits the mountain and the 
plain, and is, by self-contrivance, enabled to 
endure the fervid heats of tropical climes, 
equally with the withering blasts of a polar 
winter, it the 
undermining effects of those surface changes 
which suffice effect the extermination of 
every other.* Its future removal, then, from 


to revolutionise 


as 


is consequently proof against 


to 


* 


There is no occasion, here, to follow out all the causes 
which combine to bring about the extirpation of species; 
but I will mention one which appears not to have been duly 
considered by those who have written on the subject. We 
have every reason to believe that the original germ of an 
animal may be developed into either male or female 
it is certain, that external circumstances exercise a 


; and 
very 
considerable influence in determining the sex of the future 
being. Now, the results of experiments instituted on 
sheep by the Agricultural Society of Séverac fully warrant 
the conclusion, that, where species exist under circum- 
stances favourable for their increase, a greater number of 
that sex is produced, which, in polygamous animals is 
most effectual for their multiplication; whereas the con- 
trary obtains, probably, in proportion to the difficulty of 
obtaining a livelihood The age and constitu- 
tional vigour of the parents is likewise an important ele- 
ment in this problem; and, combined with the former, will 
enable us to calculate an average with tolerable precision. 
| have collected some very curious facts bearing upon this 
subject, some of which are extremely difficult of explana- 
tion. Mr. Knapp, in his Journal of a Naturalist, has the 
following, which is worthy of close attention: 
remarkable 


relative 


“The most 
variation in the 
relative proportion of the sexes, ‘“‘that I remember of late, 


instance,”’ he observes, of 
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this scene 
happen 


of existence, whenever that shall 
will probably be brought about on 
another principle: how, it would be most useless 
to enquire. There is no reason, however, hence 
happened in 1825. How far it extended I do not know; 
but, for many miles round us, we had in that year scarcely 
any female calves born. Dairies of forty or fifty cows 
produced not more than five or six; those of inferior num- 
bers in the same proportion; and the price of female calves 
for rearing was greatly augmented. 
justly observes, 


In a wild state,” he 
“an event like this would have consider- 
able influence upon the usual product of some future herd."’ 
Note to p. 138.) This occurred in Gloucestershire. The 
character of the preceding season is not stated; but, most 
probably, it was one of scarcity to the parent animals. The 
following list exhibits the proportion of the sexes in the 
annual produce of generally the Ayrshire 
breed (four being the same individuals throughout, the 
remainder their produce), kept in a park in this neighbour- 
hood. It commences with the year in which the present 
superintendent took charge of the stock; and there is no 
question but that, if the stock-books of other persons who 
have the care of cattle were to be duly looked over for a 
series of years, many similar and equally interesting facts 
would be brought to light 

In 1826, from 6 cows, were born 6 male calves, 0 females 


Six cows, ot 


1827 6 6 0 
1828 6 0 
1829 q 4 
1830 3 
1831 : 0 
1832 7 0 
1833 0 6 
1834 0 7) 
1835 3 
1836 4 


Thus it appears that, for the first four years, but one 
female calf was produced out of twenty-three births; that 
in the succeeding year the proportions were equal; that in 
the next four years, out of twenty-two births, there was 
not a single male; and that in the following year, again, 
the sexes were in like proportions. The present season, 
alone, has formed an exception to this remarkable regu- 
larity, which I have in vain endeavoured to solve by mak- 
ing every enquiry concerning the male parents. There is 
some reason, also, to suspect that the same phenomenon 
will be found to obtain among wild birds. The Hon. 
and Rev. W. Herbert remarks, incidentally, that he has 
found in the nests of whitethroats (Currtica cinérea) a 
great predominance of males, and the contrary in those of 
whinchats and stonechats ; which latter | have also noticed 
myself ; but cannot say that I have remarked it ina sufficient 
number of instances, nor over a sufficient extent of ground, 
nor for a sufficiently protracted period, to be enabled to 
deduce any general or satisfactory the fact 
most only ascertained (without 
slaughtering a great number) by raising them to maturity 
in confinement. 


conclusion 


can, in be 


instances, 

But the young stonechat may be readily 
distinguished even in the nest: the immature males have 
a large pure white spot above their wings, which in the 
females is pale brown. The subject is extremely worthy 
of further investigation, and it is needless to point out its 
important bearings in wild nature. 
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to anticipate that supernatural means mus} 
necessarily be resorted to, as a malignant disease 
might suffice to level all ranks in the dust. 
It is enough for my present purpose, to indicate 
in this the diversity of the human from all 
other species. 

Some have argued the connexion of man with 
the reciprocal system to which the inferior 
animals pertain, because, forsooth, he sometimes 
is annoyed by parasites. Without dwelling 
upon this topic, | may be allowed to say that it 
remains to be shown that any are peculiar to 
the human The certain fact, that 
different mankind are infested by 
distinct species, rather points to the conclusion, 
that, as the bed cimex can subsist and thrive 
away from human habitations, so also may 
even those species which abide on the person.* 


species. 
races of 


Vol. 1 (n.s.) (1837), pp. 131-141: Art. VI. On 
Psychological Distinctions between Man and 
all other Animals; and the consequent Diversity 


of Human Influence over the inferior Ranks of 


Creation, from any mutual and 
Influence exercised among the Latter. 


reciprocal 


(Concluded) 


[ WILL now proceed to notice, and follow to 


its bearings, that mysterious impulse (if possible, 


even more incomprehensible than ordinary 


instinct) which guides a migrant animal to its 
destined haven ; which also propels a bee towards 
its hive, and a pigeon homeward from one ex- 
tremity of Europe to another; a principle, as 
will be shown, not wholly absent from the human 
constitution. The migrative 
played so forcibly by passage, even 
when raised in confinement, and_plentifully 
supplied with the nourishment they have been 
accustomed to (thus showing that insufficiency 
of food is not the predisposing cause, as is also 
intimated by departure of certain 
species from their summer haunts, after per- 
forming the duties of the season), is merely on 
a par with all other instinctive manifestations: 


restlessness dis- 


birds of 


the early 


* It is amusing to observe how gravely the loss of these 
parasites is commented on in Vol. LX. p. 612. as a necessary 
consequence of the extermination of human beings. Let 
us suppose they were to perish; what then? Have not 
myriads upon myriads of every class of beings become 
extinct, as species, without affecting at all the workings of 
the mighty system? Why, then, should the dreaded loss 
of a few parasites, the sphere of whose influence cannot be 
supposed to extend beyond that of the species to which 
their adaptations link them? 
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and I may cursorily remark that, from much 
careful and attentive observation, I[ have 
determined, at least to my own satisfaction, 
that, as a general rule, it is in autumn mainly 
influenced by decline of temperature, and in 
spring by the breeding stimulus: the period of 
the incidence of which latter (though, undoubt- 
edly, somewhat affected by temperature) is 
primarily dependent on specific peculiarity, and, 
secondarily, on constitutional vigour.* It is 
not the erratic impulse, however, so much as the 
guiding principle, that we have here to do with; 
that wonderful, most inexplicable principle, 
on which a diurnal migratory bird is not only, 
and by night, enabled to soar for even thousands 
of miles, over seas and continents, surmounting 
every obstacle, even lofty mountain ridges, in 
its course, impelled always in one unvarying 
direction, till it arrives at the proper winter 
quarters of its species; but, at the ensuing sea- 
son, is also led back to its former abode, to the 
precise locality that it had previously set out 


* The direct influence of decline of temperature in 
prompting the equatorial movements of the feathered race, 
may be observed in the fluctuations in intensity of the 
erratic impulse, throughout the greater part of winter, 
exhibited by migrant birds in a state of confinement; such 
variations being constantly found to accord with thermo- 
metrical changes. It may be added, that the degree of 
temperature which incites them to migrate varies con- 
siderably in different species; and in some instances, also, 
it must not be concealed, that the impulse to quit the 
breeding station is entirely independent of decrease of 
temperature; as is exemplified by the swift and adult 
cuckoo retiring southward at the hottest period of the year 
so powerful, too, is this impetus in the first-named species, 
and others of the Hirundinide, that these have been 
many times known to leave a brood of half-fledged nestlings 
to perish. As regards the polar movement, the proximate 
cause will appear on consideration of the following facts: 

It is known that, in the feathered race, the enlargement 
of particular organs in spring superinduces, in most groups, 
external aspect; fre- 
quently altering, for instance, the colour of the bill, and 
occasioning (in single-moulting species) the rapid disap- 
pearance of those deciduous edgings to the feathers, which 
oftentimes conceal, for a while, the brighter tints of sum- 
mer; which latter, also, are, in addition, commonly more 
or less heightened at this period. Now, all these changes 
are observable in two nearly allied species, the chaffinch 
and bramble finch, both of which pass the winter in the 
same localities; but it uniformly happens that the vernal 
change takes place in the former species several weeks 
earlier than in the latter. In the beginning of March, 
every chaffinch is found to exhibit its complete summer 
aspect; whereas, late in April, | have watched, with a 
glass, a flock of bramble finches feeding on elm blossoms, 
in none of which had the bill acquired its blue colour; 
coincident with which change this species always leaves 
the country 


some considerable change in the 


The fact is equally noticeable when they 
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from, having been known even to return to 
confinement. I conceive it . unnecessary to 
detail instances of this astonishing 
fact, because, in the feathered race, it is well 
known to every student of natural history. It 
will be enough to mention, that I have an in- 
stance, on indisputable authority, of a lame 
redstart returning regularly for sixteen summers 
to the same garden. 

Among mammalians, numerous instances have 
been recorded, resting on unexceptionable testi- 
mony, of animals returning straight to their 
accustomed haunts, over pastures and across 
streams they could not possibly have 
traversed before, and by a nearer and very 
different route from that by which they had 
been driven or carried. ‘To these I will add the 
following, which occurred to the personal 
knowledge of my informant. A cat, from the 
centre of an intricate and populous seaport 
town*, was shipped on board of a vessel bound 
for the Brazils; and, after performing the voyage 
to and fro, contrived to escape, on returning to 
its native and found its way, 
several streets to its former domicile. 

Mr. Jesse, in the third series of his Gleanings, 
has related a like anecdote of a reptile. Of a 
number of turtles, captured on Ascension Island, 
chanced to be an individual which, to use the 
technical phrase, had lost one of its fins. It was 
marked in the ordinary manner on the under 
shell, which marks are well known to be indelible. 
The vessel, on arriving in the Channel, was 
long detained by contrary winds, during which 
time a great mortality took place among the 
turtles; these dying one after another so fast, 


observed 


ever 


port, through 


are kept in confinement. Fieldfares and redwings, also, 
linger in our fields till long after their resident congeners 
have been engaged in breeding; and it is found, on dissect- 
ing these, at this period, that they are comparatively very 
backward in their seasonal developments, the attainment 
of which immediately prompts the migrative impulse. 
Of course, the breeding station is the proper home of a 
species, and thereto do all its adaptations directly refer; 
and thus we find that even the genial influence of a more 
equatorial abode fails to excite the breeding energies of 
migrant birds, until such time as their distant summer 
haunts become fitted for their reception. To conclude 
this subject, it may be added, that the migratory restless- 
ness in caged birds does not dissipate in spring, at the time 
of the reappearance of their wild brethren, but is occasion- 
ally evinced throughout the summer, till its cessation 
follows the decrease of those organs which had all along 
stimulated its manifestation ; a constitutional change which 
likewise puts a stop to song, and brings about the autumnal 
renovation of plumage. 
* St. Helier’s, Jersey. 
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that it was at length resolved to cast what few 
remained of them, including the lame one, into 
the sea, to give them, as was said, a chance for 
their lives. Three years afterwards, this same 
turtle, with its three fins, and the marks of the 
hot iron beneath, was found again upon Ascen- 
sion Island. 

It is sufficient to refer to the results of numer- 
ous experiments which have been instituted on 
the fry of the Salménide, to be convinced of the 
prevalence of the same surprising impulse also 
among fishes. 

In the invertebrate animals, we have, ap- 
parently, proof of the existence of this principle, 
in the fact of the great distances which 
many hymenopterous insects are known to 
range for food. A decisive experiment, how- 
ever, is still needed to render the inference con- 
clusive; and I venture to suggest, to whoever 
may have the opportunity and inclination, that 
of marking a number of bees from the same hive, 
and suffering them to fly from, say, a hundred 
miles’ distance. There is hardly a doubt that 
they would be found to regain their abode; 
and it would be interesting to ascertain the 
time they would require to do so. 


to 


Some migratory birds are observed to resort 
annually to the exact same winter quarters; 


for illustrative proof of which, refer to Bewick’s 
description of the woodcock. Other species 
would seem to wander through the winter, of 
which the waxwing may be cited as an example. 
They all, however, appear to return to their 
former breeding haunts, where dispersion is 
effected, in those species which do not nidificate 
in society, by the older individuals (which are 
always the first to return) driving away their 
young of a former year; which latter, however, 
do not commonly retire farther than they can 
help, as I have had occasion to notice in some 
instances. 

The bearings of this law on the geographical 
distribution of species do not appear to have 
been sufficiently taken into consideration. For 
instance, Mr. Selby remarks, as an extraordinary 
circumstance, tending to show within what 
abrupt boundaries the natural range of particu- 
lar species is confined, the abundance of the 
white stork in Holland, and its excessive rarity 
on the opposite English coast. In Holland, 
be it remembered, it meets with encouragement ; 
whereas, in this country, no sooner does an 
individual make its appearance, than it is 
immediately shot down. Once allowed to settle, 
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it would doubtless soon colonise our fenny 
counties. 

Some years ago, a considerable flock of spoon- 
bills settled in a part of Aberdeenshire; where- 
upon the whole neighbourhood uprose in arms, 
till every bird of them was killed. Here, prob- 
ably, we have an instance of another phenome- 
non in the animal world, which should not be 
overlooked in this treatise. When a_ species 
increases numerically in any habitat beyond 
what the latter is adequate to sustain (a cir- 
cumstance which, in the higher groups, can 
hardly happen, except in those of social habits), 
either their ranks are mysteriously thinned by 
what is termed epizooty, or an erratic impulse 
(unrestrained by the 
have been considering) 


localising principle we 
instinctively prompts 
a portion of them to seek fresh quarters. This 
is observed more in mammalians than in birds, 
but is particularly noticeable in the insect 
tribes; various species of which, though solitary 
in their usual habit, have been known to assemble 
at times in prodigious multitudes, prompted by 
a general impulse, which, however, appears to be 
less conferred with intent to extend the previous 
range of their distribution, than to preserve 
the species within due bounds in its native 
locality; for the numerous dangers with which 
these wanderers are necessarily 
beset absolutely 


every where 
suffice, in most 
instances, to prevent their permanently estab- 
lishing themselves in other places; a remarkable 
fact, notorious to all who have attended to the 
subject. 


appear to 


So many causes are there in operation 
which combine to circumscribe the geographic 
range of species. 

A variety of important considerations here 
crowd upon the mind; foremost of which is the 
enquiry, 


that, as man, by removing species 
from 


their appropriate haunts, superinduces 
changes on their physical constitution and 
adaptations, to what extent may not the same 
take place in wild nature, so that, in a few 
generations, distinctive characters may be ac- 
quired, such as are recognised as indicative of 
specific diversity? It is a positive fact, for 
example, that the nestling plumage of larks, 
hatched in a red gravelly locality, is of a paler 
and more rufous tint than in those bred upon 


a dark soil.* May not, then, a large proportion 


* Such is, at least, the uniform result of my experience ; 
though I could never discern a corresponding difference in 
the adults. This curious fact was first intimated to me 
by a person who had a number of young larks for sale, 
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of what are considered species have descended 
from a common parentage? 

I would briefly despatch this interrogatory, 
as abler writers have often taken the subject in 
hand. It is, moreover, foreign to the professed 
object of this paper. There are many phe- 
nomena which tend, in no small degree, to 
favour the supposition, and none more so than 
what I have termed the localising principle, 
which must occasion, to a great extent, what 
is called ‘‘breeding in and in,”’ and, therefore, the 
transmission of individual peculiarities. We 
have the extreme difficulties 
which species have to encounter when 
occurring beyond the sphere of their adaptations; 
difficulties which must require human aid, in 
general, to render surmountable. But, without 
re-entering into the details of this subject, it 
will be sufficiently clear to all who consider the 
matter, that, were this self-adapting system 
to prevail to any extent, we should in vain seek 
for those constant and invariable distinctions 
which are found to obtain. Instead of a species 
becoming gradually numerous where its 
haunts grade imperceptibly away, we should 
discover a corresponding gradation in its adapta- 
tions; and, as the most dissimilar varieties of one 


seen, however, 


most 


less 


species (those of the dog, for instance) propagate 
as readily together as individuals of the same 
variety, producing offspring of blended charac- 


ters*, so much so, that 


requisite to 


human interference is 
breed unadulterated, 
the unbending permanency of the distinguishing 
characteristics of all wild 

double import. Moreover, 
which 


preserve a 


animals becomes of 

the characters in 
a diverse kind from 
these observable in any but the most distant 
of mere varieties; for they rarely agree in the 
relative proportions of parts, which are the 
most fixed of all specific distinctions. It is, 


these differ are of 


among which were two nests of very rufous birds, and three 
of a much darker colour: the former, he assured me, were 
found in a gravelly situation; the others on a dark soil. 
Some cases | have since noticed have verified the observa- 
tion. On another occasion, I may probably bring together 
a number of analogous facts, in the form of a paper; but it 
would occupy too much space to do so here. It may, 
however, be added, that the agency of many species confers 
a reciprocity of adaptation; thus, the mode in which sheep 
graze has a decided tendency to reduce a country to that 
bare and bleak state which suits best with their healthy 
condition. Hence would accrue a 
varieties to their normal characters. 

* Individuals of very diverse breeds mostly do so: where 
the parents more nearly approximate, the young often 
entirely resemble one or the other. 


necessary return of 
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therefore, advisedly that we are enabled to 
state that the raven of the Cape is distinct 
from the raven of South America; that both 
are again different from that of the South Sea 
Islands and from that of Europe. The com- 
mon jay is diffused over a wide range of latitude. 
but is the same in Italy as in Sweden: this 
would not be were it affected by locality or 
climate; the very trivial distinctions, therefore, 
which characterise it apart from that of Japan, 
and from that of Asia Minor, we are warranted 
in esteeming of specific value. Until the jays 
of intervening localities present inosculant char- 
acterst, or until precisely analogous diversities 
are, in wild nature, observed to be produced by 
locality or climate, the above conclusion is as 
irresistible as it is incontrovertible. 

When, too, we perceive that species so very 
general in their adaptations as the _ typical 
Cérvide are limited in their range, it behooves 
us to be most cautious in assuming the specifical 
identity of the most similar animals from widely 
separated localities. Let it be remembered that 
no reason can be assigned why those originally 
distinct should not exactly resemble. Human 
agency apart, I do not think there is a single 
species which even approximates to universal 
distribution. Of we 
from probability and analogy. 


course, can only judge 
Great locomo- 
tive power, even the maximum, by no means 
necessarily implies an extensive distribution: 
witness the common swift, and 


analogue*, neither of which 


American 
have been known 
to straggle across the Atlantic, like many birds 
of far less power of wing, but are bound by 
the localising principle. 


its 


It is true, this principle 
can apply only to such species as are locomotive ; 
but it is equally true, that other causes analo- 
gously restrain of 


Thus we hear of 


the 


undue diffusion those 


which are individually fixed. 


the agency of sea currents in transporting seeds, 
which must abundantly be carried out into the 
ocean by 


the action of rivers; but it appears 


not to have been remembered that steeping in 
sea the principle; that 
germination, which, once 
excited, can only be checked by the final cessa- 


water destroys vital 


moisture induces 


+t Here the very remarkable fact, however, is not to be 
overlooked, that the solitary African species of trogon 
presents a combination of those colours and markings 
which uniformly distinguish apart its numerous congeners 
in the Oriental isles from those of South America. 

* Chatira pelasgica. 
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tion of the vital functions.t Analogy would 
lead us to infer that such antagonist principles 
obtain throughout creation, whether or not 
human observation may have yet detected their 
existence. It would be easy to point out 
additional hindrances to the more extensive 
spread of species of fixed habit, by treating on 
the fraction which are allowed to attain maturity, 
even in their normal habitat, of the multitude 
of germs which are annually produced; and in 
what ratio the causes which prevent the numer- 
ical increase of a species in its indigenous locality 
would act where its adaptations are not in strict 
accordance will sufficiently appear, on consider- 
ing the exquisite perfection of those of the 
races with which it would have to contend. 
If there is a probability that any species has 
become naturally of general distribution, it is 
in the case of two lepidopterous insects, Acher6én- 
tia A’tropos and Cynthia cardui, both of which 
are of peculiarly erratic habits; and it is said 
that these are found throughout the world: 
yet the differences which exist in specimens from 
diverse localities are hard to reconcile with 
specific variation, at least to judge from what 
tropical specimens I have seen of the former; 
and an eminent entomological friend has re- 
marked to me, in conversation, that he is equally 
sceptical, judging from his own experience, of 
many Cynthia assumed to be cardui. I[t will 
be borne in mind, however, that man has 
unintentionally carried with him the seeds of 
the very prolific plants on which the painted- 
lady butterfly feeds, wherever he has introduced 
the Cerealia. 

But return that mysterious guiding 
principle, so important, as we have seen, in 
regulating the distribution of species; and which 
| have asserted to be not wholly absent from 
the human constitution. It has been stated 
of many savages, and more particularly of the 
aborigines of Australia, that they are enabled 
to return for even hundreds of miles to their 
homes, though totally unacquainted with the 
route, being led by an intuitive impulse that they 
cannot explain. This 


to to 


incredible: but 
we know that diurnal birds will return by night 
from the heart of Africa to their former abode, 


seems 


+ This observation is, however, intended to apply 
merely to those of inland plants; for some maritime species, 
as the Pandanez and cocoa palms, have their seeds en- 
cased in sea-proof coverings, especially adapted for floating 
uninjured on the waves: the restricted distribution of such 


vegetables is provided for on another principle. 
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marked individuals having done so; and we also 
know that a pigeon, carried from Paris to 
Constantinople, has flown back to the former 
city: these facts will tend to diminish our 
scepticism. I have two instances, however, 
of the manifestation of this principle by Euro- 
peans, when in a state of insensibility; for both 
of which I am indebted to the parties them- 
selves, gentlemen of unimpeachable veracity: 
both of them returned, in this condition, to their 
temporary homes (one in the dark, and for 
upwards of a mile, having been thrown from his 
horse, which remained on the spot till found 
next morning), by routes with which they were 
quite unacquainted. I am not disposed to 
enlarge at present on this subject, by enquiring 
to what extent numerous phenomena recorded 
of somnambulists may be explicable on this 
obscure principle. We hear continually of 
surprising instances of blind men finding their 
way, with a degree of accuracy very difficult 
to comprehend; and, also, of drunkards stum- 
bling home, when apparently unobservant of 
external objects. It will be sufficient if these 
hints serve to awaken the reader’s attention, and 
so, peradventure, elicit some additional facts. 
We have now traced to their ultimate results 
certain of the bearings of the intuitive informa- 
tion conferred on brutes, which, in wild nature, 
mainly influences their actions. We have seen 
that man is denied innate knowledge of the prop- 
erties of objects, and is, therefore, necessitated 
to observe and reflect; in a word, to learn. 
Hence the necessity of a long infancy and su- 
perior intelligence; hence that progressiveness 
which so eminently distinguishes him from all 
other races. I have nowhere denied that other 
animals are capable of reflection; but I assert 
that, unrestrained by human influence, their 
inherent instincts sufficing to insure their weal 
and maintenance, these, in consequence, super- 
sede the necessity of habitual observation; 
whence their reasoning even may be independent 
of experience. Indeed, it is hard to instance 
a case wherein the conduct of truly wild animals 
may not be satisfactorily referred to instinctive 
motives; but that such cases do occur is shown 
by eaves swallows (Hiriindo Urbica) having 
been known to immure a sitting sparrow that 
had usurped their nest*; which fact is proved 
* Even here it might be objected that man’s influence 
could alone have brought these species into contact; so 
hard is it to disentangle ourselves entirely from the 


meshes of human interference. Such an objection would, 
however, in this instance, be frivolous. 
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sufficiently to be in nowise referable to instinct, 
inasmuch as it is contrary to the ordinary 
habit of the species upon such occasions. It 
will be readily admitted, however, that such 
instances are extremely rare exceptions to the 
general rule; and I imagine there are few who 
will be disposed to refer the ordinary habits of 
any species of the lower animals to aught else 
than original intuition. 

I have yet another phenomenon, which is now, 
I believe, for the first time introduced to notice. 
It is the occurrence, in domesticated animals, 
of what is analogous to idiocy in the human race. 
Of this I have several instances in poultry, and 
one in a sheep. ‘It consists in the privation of 
more or less of that intuitive knowledge which 
is needed to enable an animal to maintain its 
existence amid the numerous dangers with 
which it is naturally surrounded; dangers 
against which no experience could suffice to 
fortify it. The creatures I allude to evinced 
a listlessness in their deportment strikingly 
similar to what is commonly observed in human 
idiots: they sought not the society of their 
companions; and one of them, a hen (of which 
only I can speak from personal observation), 
would heedlessly wander close before the kennel 
of a fierce dog, which the other fowls constantly 
avoided. Whether the dog would have attacked 
another fowl, I cannot say; very likely not: 
but it is a well known fact, that the most savage 
of the canine race will never attack a human 
idiot, nor a child, nor a person stupified by 
intoxication: of the truth of which latter, a most 
remarkable exemplification lately happened in 
this neighbourhood; a drunken stranger having 
been absolutely permitted to share the straw 
of a very fierce watch-dog, which those it knows 
can hardly approach with safety. 

In the foregoing pages, I have all along been 
considering the diversity of human influence 
from that of all other organised races, rather 
in its effects towards these latter, than by 
taking the higher ground of natural theology 
in reference to human kind, and recognising, 
in the grand aggregate of all that has been 
effected in past ages by the joint influence of 
every cause that has been in operation, not only 
a gradual prospective adaptation to the welfare 
of each succeeding race, but an ulterior object 
in capacitating the globe for the residence of 


human beings. A new era commenced with the 


introduction of man upon this world : a secondary 
intelligence was permitted to assume the domin- 
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ion Over matter, in so far as, by experimenting 
upon its properties, it can elucidate the unvary- 
ing laws which regulate these, a knowledge of 
which is indispensable to empower intellect to 
direct their operation.* To man it was given 
to “conquer the whole earth and subdue it;” 
and who can venture to aver the ultimate limits 
of those changes which he every where superin- 
duces; changes which, in conjunction with the 
physical laws which wear away the land and 
uplift the bed of the ocean, may, in time, be 
gradually fatal to the normal condition of every 
other race, and to the existence even of by far 
the greater number? that is, assuming, what 
there is every reason to infer, that the human 
species was the last act of creation upon this 
world, and that it will continue to be so until 
its removal. It is needless to add, that a pro- 
digious lapse of time is here required; and, to 
judge from data which the past history of the 
globe abundantly furnishes, in legible records, 
wherever we turn our eyes; to judge from the 
progressiveness of human intellect, and the long, 
long while that must yet transpire ere man can 
hope to assume that rank, as a consistent being, 
for which his faculties clearly show that he 
was intended, the duration of his existence upon 
this planet would appear likely to bear propor- 
tion to that immense period that the globe will 
continue fitted for his reception; a period, it 
may be presumed, that will abundantly suffice 
to alternate the land and sea, as we know has 
repeatedly happened heretofore, and which may 
sweep from existence the inhabitants of the 
ocean, as those of which the exuvia 
occur in the chalk have become extinct before 
them.+ The past affording the only record 
from which we are competent to judge rationally 
of the future, this inverse analogy would argue 
a continuance of the refrigeration of our planet, 
till it shall be again unfitted for the existence of 
organic beings. 


present 


As by a catenation of obvious 
and palpable facts we can trace back the history 
of this world to a state of fusion, if not of general 
nebulosity, so are we warranted in anticipating 
its future congelation, when old age shall have 
come over it as barrenness, and the gases shall 
have solidified by intensity of cold; when, it may 
be, the sun himself shall have grown dim, and 


*“Homo, nature minister et interpres, tantum facit et 
intelligit quantum de nature ordine re vel mente observa- 
verit ; nec amplius scit aut potest.’’"—Lord Bacon. 

t+ Except man shall have domesticated some of these, 
and artificially transferred them to new localities. 
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nature, in so far as this system is concerned, 
have sunk in years; when the stupendous cycle 
shall have been accomplished. Then, and with 
humble reverence let the mighty acts of Supreme 
Omnipotence be spoken of, it may be that the 
eternal and ever-glorious Being which willed 
matter into existence shall pronounce on it the 
final doom of annihilation; and 


—“‘the great globe itself 
s - ; ‘ ‘ shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


Or, what is far more probable, to judge from the 
universal analogies of all that is within our 
grasp, its elements shall again be called forth 
into light and life, and blaze forth the recom- 
mencement of the same system. 

It is inconsistent with our notions of divine 
benevolence, to suppose that the human race 
shall be suffered to linger here upon earth, till 
such secondary as we have been con- 
sidering should suffice to gather the last man 
to his fathers. 

Tooting, Surrey, Dec. 1. 1836. 
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MEMOIR OF EDWARD BLYTH BY ARTHUR 
GROTE, PUBLISHED IN THE JOURNAL 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
BENGAL, AUGUST, 1875 


More than one obituary notice of Blyth and 
his scientific labours, by competent and kindly 


pens, has already appeared in the columns of 
Journals to which he had been in the 
habit of contributing. This seems a fitting 
place for collecting in a brief memoir such 
particulars as are obtainable of his early life, 
and such as I can myself supply of his long 
career in our Society’s service. My personal 
acquaintance with him commenced on my 
return to India from furlough in 1848. He had 
then been Curator of our Museum for seven 
years, and my official connexion with the Society, 
combined with a taste for his pursuits, brought 
me into frequent and close relations with him. 
Of the incidents of his pre-Indian life some 
knowledge has been obtained from his sister, 
who has kindly given me access to such of his 
letters as are in her possession. 

The carbon print which accompanies this 
memoir has been prepared by the Autotype 
Company from a photograph taken of Blyth 
when he visited Dublin some ten 


those 


years ago. 
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It has been kindly contributed to me by Miss 
Blyth and her relative Mr. R. Loder, of High 
Beeches, Crawley, Sussex. 

Edward Blyth was born in London on the 
23rd December, 1810. His father was of a 
Norfolk family, and from him the son appears 
to have inherited both his taste for nature and 
the retentive memory for which he was so 
remarkable. Blyth’s father died in 1820, leav- 
ing four children, whose care and education 
now devolved on the widow, a Hampshire lady, 
who at once sent Edward, the eldest boy, to 
Dr. Fennell’s school at Wimbledon. Here 
the boy seems to have made unusual progress 
in his books, but the school reports describe him 
as of truant habits, and as being frequently 
found in the woods. He left school in 1825, 
and his mother seems at first to have intended 
him for an University career, and ultimately 
for the Church, but at Dr. Fennell’s suggestion 
she sent her son to London to study chemistry 
under Mr. Keating, of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
He did not, however, long persevere in this study, 
being dissatisfied with his instructor's mode of 
teaching. His enthusiasm for Natural History 
pursuits disinclined him for any ordinary 
employment, and on coming of age he embarked 
the little means he had in a druggist’s business 
at Tooting. To this he seems to have given 
little personal attention. The management of 
the business was left to another, while Blyth 
devoted all his time to the study which engrossed 
his thoughts. ‘‘Never,’’ says his sister, ‘‘was 
any youth more industrious; up at three or four 
in the morning, reading, making notes, sketching 
bones, colouring maps, stuffing birds by the 
hundred, collecting butterflies, and beetles 
teaching himself German sufficiently to trans- 
late it readily, singing always merrily at inter- 
vals.”” He took a room in Pall Mall, to have 
readier access to books, and passed much of his 
time in the British Museum, in which, or in 
some kindred institution, he tried hard to find 
employment. 


Naturally the Tooting business did not thrive 
under such fitful management. Blyth soon 
found himself in serious difficulties; such literary 
work as offered itself in his own special line of 
study supplied him with but precarious means. 
In the Introduction to his edition of White's 
‘Selborne,’ which bears date from Lower Toot- 
ing, 1836, he alludes to the anxieties which 
then surrounded him, though ‘his mind,” he 
adds, ‘‘cleaves to its favourite pursuit in de- 
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fiance of many obstacles and interruptions, and 
eagerly avails itself of every occasion to con- 
tribute a mite to the stock of general informa- 
tion.”” Young as he was, Blyth had at this 
time earned for himself a reputation as a diligent 
and accurate field observer, and he corresponded 
with many of the leading naturalists of the day. 
He seems to have been a contributor to both 
Loudon and Charlesworth’s series of the Maga- 
zine of Natural History from 1833 till his de- 
parture for India, and in one of his papers of 
the volume for 1838 he proposed a new arrange- 
ment of Insessorial birds. Rennie enlisted him 
as a writer in the ‘Field Naturalist,’’ and he 
was associated with Mudie, Johnston, and 
Westwood, in an illustrated translation of 
Cuvier, which was published by Orr and Co. 
in 1840. Blyth undertook the Mammals, Birds, 
and Reptiles in this work, adding much original 
matter of his own, which is inclosed within 
brackets. A new and enlarged edition of the 
work appeared in 1854, with important additions 
to the Molluscs and Fishes by Dr. Carpenter. 

The Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
from 1837 to 1840 contain a few papers read by 
Blyth at their meetings. One of these, on the 
Osteology of the Great Auk, observes on the 
distinctive characters of Auks and Penguins. 
In another he draws attention to peculiarities 
in the structure of the feet of the Trogons. But 
the most important of these contributions was 
his Monograph of the genus ‘‘Ovis,”’ 
1840.* He fifteen species of 
Sheep, including the then newly discovered O. 
poli, from Pamir. At the same meeting he 
exhibited drawings and specimens of the Yak, 
Kashmir Stag, Markhur, Himalayan Ibex, and 
other Indian ruminants, his remarks on which 
show the attention which he had already begun 
to give to the Zoology of India. 

Just at this time our Society had obtained 
from the Court of Directors a grant for a paid 
Curator of its Museum, which had grown into 
a collection beyond what was manageable by the 
honorary office-bearers who had hitherto looked 
after it. The Hodgson, Cantor, 
M‘Clelland, and others, had filled it with valu- 


read in 


here describes 


labours of 


able Zoological specimens, which with important 


* Proc. Zool. Soc., July 28 This was an “Amended 
List’’ of species, of which he had enumerated nine in a 
summary Monograph in the previous February This 
paper was reprinted in Taylor’s Mag. of Nat. Hist. in 
1841, and again with additional matter in J.B.A.S. vol. x. 
pt. 2, p. 858. 
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fossil and other contributions were falling into 
great disorder. Prof. H. H. Wilson, then our 
honorary agent in London, was asked to select 
a competent man to undertake the general 
charge of the Museum, and the appointment 
was offered to and accepted by Blyth, then in 
weak health, and professionally advised to seek 
a warmer climate. Provided with passage 
and outfit by the Court of Directors, the latter 
arrived in Calcutta in September, 1841. His 
letter to Mr. H. Torrens, published in our 
Society’s Proceedings for that month (vide 
Journ. Vol. X. Pt. 2, p. 756), expresses the 
diffidence with which he entered on the charge 
of the Mineral Department of the Museum; 
but of this duty he was largely relieved in the 
following year the appointment of Mr. 
Piddington to all the Departments of Economic 
Geology. He still retained the custody of the 
Paleontological specimens. 


on 


One of the duties impressed on him by our 
then President, Sir KE. Ryan, was that of furnish- 
ing monthly reports at the Society's meetings; 
and in October, 1841, he accordingly submitted 
the first of that long series of useful reports 
which appear in our Proceedings with scarcely 
any intermission for the next twenty years. 
Each of the monthly issues of this Journal for 


the remainder of 1841 contains a paper by Blyth. 
In the first of these, ‘A general review of the 
species of True Stag,’ etc., he committed himself 


to an opinion, shared with him by Ogilby, 
regarding Hodgson’s Cervus affinis, which, as 
Jerdon has pointed out (Mamm. p. 252), he did 
not recant till 1861. 

Many of Blyth’s reports fill from fifteen to 
twenty pages, and his remarks on the various 
contributions which reached him were just what 
were wanted by the field observers who supplied 
them. The active correspondence which he 
set on foot with these and with sportsmen, all 
more or naturalists, throughout India, 
encouraged their useful pursuits, and brought 
him a large accession of specimens. He received 
in July, 1846, the thanks of the monthly meeting 
of our Society for his exertions ‘‘in opening out 
new channels of scientific ’* He 
had already found it necessary to apply for 
assistance in his Museum duties, but the Society 
had not the means of supplementing the Govern- 
ment grant beyond the small allowance which 
they gave him for house rent. Had Blyth been 
less devoted to the special service in which he 


*LBAS. av. p. $1. 


less 


intercourse.’ 
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had engaged, there were not wanting to him 
opportunities of finding far more remunerative 
employment in other quarters. The Dutch 
authorities in Java seem to have about this time 
made him a very tempting offer. 

The Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 
1841 and 1842 contain two letters from Blyth, 
of which one was written on the voyage out to 
India,* and the other shortly after his arrival.t 
The latter contained remarks on various species 
of birds found in India and Europe. Nothing 
from his pen appears in the Calcutta Journal of 
Natural History, of which the publication had 
just commenced when he reached India, and 
which was brought to a close in 1847. He found 
time, however, to send home several papers for 
the Annals of Natural History in 184448, as 
will be seen in the List appended to this Memoir, 
in which I have endeavoured to collect the titles 
of all his published writings. 

The unpleasant episode in regard to the publi- 
cation of the Burnes Zoological drawings with 
Dr. Lord’s notes had occurred before I joined 
the Society. The materials, which consisted 
of certain wretched figures by a native artist, 
and some descriptions of already well-known 
species, the Afghanistan localities of which were 
alone new, had been made over to us by the 
Government before Blyth became our Curator. 
The lithographer’s death had brought the work 
to a stand, and when inquiry was made in 1844, 
the notes which were to furnish the letterpress 
were not forthcoming. Blyth’s explanation of 
his share in their disappearance will be found 
in our Proceedings of October, 1844. This was 
followed by a controversy with Mr. Torrens,§ 
then our Secretary; and the financial embarrass- 
ments of the Society soon afterwards necessitated 
the abandonment of the publication. Of the 
fourteen coloured copies of the completed plates, 
I possess one, and I quite agree with Blyth that 
their issue would have brought ridicule on the 
Society. 

The heavy outlay incurred on this under- 
taking, and on the publication of Cantor's 
Chusan drawings, was unfortunately the cause, 
not only of the embarrassments just noticed, 
but of a temporary estrangement between the 
Philological and Physical classes of our members. 
Funds which had been assigned by the Govern- 


* P.Z.S. 1841, p. 63. 

t idem. 1842, p. 93. 

= )-B.A:S. xii pt. 2, p. 51. 
§ idem. xiv. pt. 2, p. evi. 
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ment for furthering Oriental literature had no 
doubt been appropriated to other objects. 
Blyth came in for a share of this discontent on 
the part of the Orientalists, and some Naturalists 
also complained that he was enriching the Mam- 
mal and Bird departments of the Museum at the 
expense of those of the shells, fossils, and insects. 
The want, too, of a Catalogue of the collections 
had been long felt, and the Curator had been 
repeatedly urged to supply it. The Council 
refers to his delay in performing this duty in 
their Report* of 1848, while commending ‘his 
regularity of attendance and remarkable indus- 
try.”’ His application for increased pay and a 
retiring pension was referred to the Society at 
large with the following guarded remarks :—‘'It 
must be admitted that for any scientific man 
capable of discharging the duties on which Mr. 
Blyth is employed, and of performing them 
with activity and zeal, for the advancement of 
science, etc., the [monthly ] salary of 250 rupees 
is a very inadequate compensation. But the 
Council cannot but regard the present as an 
inauspicious period to address the Honourable 
Court in furtherance of any pecuniary claim. 
The diversion of the Oriental grant to so large 
an amount as has but lately been brought to 
notice, cannot be regarded with indifference by 
them, nor can it have disposed them to entertain 
with much favour any fresh demand on their 
munificence preferred by the Society.’’ The 
application was then referred for report to the 
Natural History Section, and notwithstanding 
the stout struggle made on his behalf in the 
Section, their report was unfavourable to Blyth’s 
claims, which were finally negatived at the Julyt 
meeting in 1848. 

In the following year Blyth published his 
Catalogue of Birds, which had in fact long been 
ready for issue in a form which would have 
satisfied the Council. It had been constantly 
kept back for the Appendices, Addenda, and 
‘Further Addenda,” which disfigure the volume, 
and seriously detract from its value as a work 
of reference. This habitual reluctance of his 
to part with his compositions till he had em- 
bodied in them his latest gained information is 
conspicuous throughout his contributions, and 
it is in fact partly due to this habit that these 
Burman Catalogues form a posthumous pub- 
lication. 


.B.A.S. xvii. pt. 1, p. 10. 
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t J.B.A.S. xvii. pt. 2, p. 122. 
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Blyth availed himself of every opportunity 
which offered of escape from his closet studies 
to resume his early habits of field observation. 
Frequent mention will be found in his reports 
of the little excursions into the country which 
he thus made, and of the practical results ob- 
tained from them. The geniality of his disposi- 
tion and the large store of general information 
at his command insured him a warm welcome 
in all quarters. One of his favourite resorts 
was Khulna, on the edge of the Jessore Sunder- 
buns, where the indigo factory of an intelligent 
and ‘untiring observerft offered him a favourable 
station for field pursuits. 

Several contributions from Blyth on_ his 
special subject will be found in the pages of the 
different sporting Journals which have appeared 
in Calcutta. He was on the regular staff of the 
‘Indian Field.’ In the ‘India Sporting Review’ 
he published a sketch of ‘The Osteology of the 
Elephant,’ and a series of papers on “The Feline 
Animals of India.’ For the ‘Calcutta Review’ 
he wrote an the ‘Birds of India.’ 
It gives the results of his latest experience on 
the subject of the communication made in 1842 
to the Zoological Society, which has been noticed 
above, and shows that of 353 species of birds 
admitted by Yarrell into the English avifauna, 
no less than 140 are found in India. 

In 1854 Blyth was married to Mrs. Hodges, 
a young widow whom he had known as Miss 
Sutton, and who had lately come out to join 
some relatives in India. 


article on 


This step on his part 
necessarily aggravated the embarrassments en- 
tailed on him by his inadequate income, and on 
completing his fourteenth year of service in 1855, 
he memorialized the Court of Directors for an 
increased salary and for a pension “after a 
certain number of years’ service.’’ In the second 
paragraph of his memorial he observes, ‘‘that 
however desirous the Asiatic Society might be of 
augmenting your memorialist’s personal allow- 
ances, the ever-increasing demands on its in- 
come, consequent on the extension of its collec- 
tions among other causes, altogether disables 
it from so doing."” On this memorial being 
submitted to the meeting* of May, 1856, it 
was agreed to forward the document to Govern- 
ment, “with the expression of the high sense 
entertained by the Society of the value of Mr. 
Blyth’s labours in the Department of Natural 


t Our common friend Robert Frith, whose name is of 
frequent occurrence in the Curator’s reports. 
*).BAS. xxv. 237 
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History, and of its hope that the memorial may 
be favourably considered by the Honourable 
Court.” 

The extract just given will show, in Blyth’s 
own words, that he had no complaints to make 
of our Society’s treatment of him. Mr. A. 
Hume, who seems to have first joined our Society 
in 1870, has gone somewhat out of his way in his 
‘Rough Notes’t to do justice to Blyth’s merits 
as Curator, at the expense of older members. 
The language used is in Mr. Hume's character- 
istic style, and is as offensive as the charge 
brought the Society is unjust. The 
same charge is implied in the use of the words 
‘neglect and harshness” in the ‘In Memoriam” 
with which vol. i. of ‘Stray Feathers’ opens, 
and which, with this exception, describes with 
much truth and feeling the life-long’ struggle in 
India, at home, which Blyth’s scientific 
ardour supported him in maintaining against 
the most depressing obstacles. 

That nothing came of this memorial is due 
probably in some measure to the movement 
which commenced in 1857 for transferring our 
collections to an Imperial Museum, but mainly 
to the great convulsion which shook our empire 
in that year. 


against 


as 


I find no record in our Proceedings 
of any reply having been made to our recom- 
mendation, and the negociations for the founda- 
tion of the new museum were not resumed for 
some three years. 

Blyth made a short tour in the N.W. Provinces 
in July, 1856. He spent some six weeks in 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabad, and Benares. 
Oude had just been annexed, and the sale of the 
Royal Menagerie at Lucknow had been deter- 
mined on. The tigers were the finest caged 
specimens in the world, and to one who under- 
stood their value in the European market, the 
inducement to buy and ship the animals was 
irresistible. A German friend joined in the 
speculation, and found the necessary funds. 
Blyth was to do the rest, and as no competitors 
offered, he bought the bulk of the collection 
for a trifle. Eighteen magnificent tigers were 
sold at 20 rupees (£2) a head! Some casualties 
occurred on the passage down the river; but his 
collection, when exhibited in Calcutta, contained 


sixteen tigers, one leopard, one bear, two cheetas, 


three caracals, two rhinoceroses, and a giraffe, 
which carried a saddle and was daily ridden. 


t See note to ‘My Scrap Book or Rough Notes on Indian 
Oology and Ornithology,’ No. 1, p. 181. 
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Difficulties unfortunately occurred in finding 
ships for the transport of the animals, and their 
detention in Calcutta caused further casualties 
and heavy charges, which his partner would 
not face. The speculation collapsed, but one 
of the tigers which reached England realized 
£140. 

In December, 1857, Blyth had the misfortune 
to lose his wife. His short married life had been 
of the happiest, and the blow fell heavily on him. 
His letters to his sister for the early months 
of 1858 are painful to read. The shock proved 
too much for him, and brought on a serious 
attack of illness; it threatened paralysis of the 
heart, and he seems to have been subject to 
partial returns of similar attacks for the rest 
of his life. His health too suffered much from 
the isolation imposed on him by his straitened 
means, and from want of proper exercise. Some 
distraction for his thoughts was luckily afforded 
at this time by the opening up of a new fauna in 
the Andaman Islands, which Dr. Mouatt had 
been sent to report on before their occupation 
as a penal settlement. To this Report Blyth 
contributed an _ interesting chapter on the 
Zoology of the Islands, so far as it was then 
known. 

The China expedition of 1860 was considered 
both at home and in India a good opportunity 
for obtaining information regarding the natural 
history of North China. Blyth’s name was put 
forward as that of a naturalist readily available 
and eminently qualified for the post of naturalist 
to the expedition. Replying to Lord Canning’s 
objections that scientific observations in a 
hostile country would have to be carried on at 
much personal risk, our Council,* while urging 
the importance of the mission in a_ scientific 
point of view, stated on Blyth’s behalf that 
“he was quite willing to encounter the danger, 
whatever it might be."” The application, how- 
ever, failed: no naturalist was appointed. This 
result was to be regretted, as it affected Blyth 
personally, for his health was failing, and the 
sea-voyage, with the stimulus afforded by so 
interesting a mission, would have been most 
beneficial to him, and would probably have 
the which 


averted utter breakdown 


at hand. 


Was now 


It is doubtful whether he was equal 
to the more laborious task which he offered to 


undertake in the following year, when the 


* J.B.A.S. xxix. p. 82. 
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scientific expedition into Chinese Tartary was 
projected by the Government. 

Blyth was a staunch adherent of Darwin’s 
views, and an opportunity of thus declaring 
himself offered at our November meeting in 
1860, when Mr. H. Blanford read his paper on 
the well-known work of Dr. Broun on the laws 
of development of organized beings. The value 
attached by Darwin to Blyth’s observations is 
shown by the frequent reference made to them, 
more especially in his ‘Animals and Plants under 
Domestication.’ His first citation of Blyth in 
the latter work describes him as an ‘“‘excellent 
authority,” and the many quotations that 
follow in these interesting volumes show how 
carefully he read and noted all that fell from 
Blyth, even in his contributions to sporting 
journals. 

In 1861 Blyth’s health fairly gave way, and 
in July of that year a second memorial was 
submitted to Government? with a view to ob- 
taining a reconsideration by the Secretary of 
State for India of his claims to a pension. Lord 
Elgin, the New Viceroy, took up the subject 
warmly, and pressed it on the attention of the 
Home authorities as a special case :f ‘‘the case,” 
as he observed, ‘“‘of a man of science who had 
devoted himself for a very small salary to duties 
in connexion with the Asiatic Society, a body 
aided by and closely identified with the Govern- 
ment of India, from which the public have 
derived great advantage.’’ After describing 
Blyth as ‘“‘the creator of the Natural History 
Museum, which has hitherto supplied the place 
of a public museum in the Metropolis of India, 
and which will probably soon be made over to 
Government as part of a national museum,” 
and referring to the importance of Blyth’s 
labours in zoology in maintaining and extending 
the character and standing of our Society, this 
dispatch concludes thus: “His Excellency in 
Council considers, therefore, that if under such 
circumstances Mr. Blyth should, after twenty 
vears’ service, be compelled to retire from ill 
health, brought on very much by his exertions 
in pursuit of science, it would not be creditable 
to the Government that he should be allowed 
to leave without any retiring pension.”’ 

Meanwhile, Blyth was only enabled to remain 
at his post by the facilities which the Council 
afforded him of making short successive visits to 
Burma. He was for some five months in that 


t J.B.A.S. xxxi. 60. 
t Idem. xxxi. 430. 
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province, from which, and more especially from 
the Yonzalin River, he communicated several 
interesting letters. His camp life there agreed 
with him, and he had kind friends like Phayre, 
Fytche, and Tickell to associate with and take 
care of him. His return to Calcutta was always 
attended by a relapse, and the hot season of 
1862 brough him to a state for which there was 
no alternative but instant departure for Europe. 
As yet, however, no orders had been received 
from home in regard to the pension. It 
clear that for these it would 
and the Council* under the emergency gave 
Blyth a year’s leave on full pay. He had 
hardly gone when the expected reply was received 
and this, notwithstanding the Viceroy’s strongly 
expressed opinion, proved? an unfavourable one. 
Eventually{f a pension of £150 a year was 
conceded, owing, | believe, mainly to the un- 
tiring efforts made in London on Blyth’s behalf 
by the late Sir P. Cautley and Dr. Falconer. 

By the end of 1864 our Society’s negociations 
with the Government for the transfer of its 
collections to the Indian Museum had_ been 
brought to a successful close, and at the Novem- 
ber meeting the following just tribute was paid 
to our late Curator in the form of a resolution, 
which, on the Council's proposition, was carried 
unanimously : 


was 
not do to wait, 


“One the eve of transferring the zoological 
collections of the Society to Government, to 
form the nucleus of an Imperial Museum of 
Natural History, the Society wishes to record 
its sense of the important services rendered by 
its late Curator, Mr. Blyth, in the formation 
of those collections. In the period of twenty- 
two years during which Mr. Blyth was Curator 
of the Society's Museum, he has formed a large 
and valuable series of specimens richly illustra- 
tive of the ornithology of India and the Burmese 
Peninsula, and has added largely to the Mam- 
malian and other vertebrate collections of the 
Museum; while, by his numerous descriptive 
papers and catalogues* of the Museum speci- 
mens, he has made the materials thus amassed 
by him subservient to zoological science at large, 
and especially valuable to those engaged in the 


* The Council's action in anticipation of the vote of a 
meeting was cordially approved at our annual meeting of 
1863, but was protested against as illegal by Mr. Oldham. 

TIBAS, xuct.. 32. 

t J.B.A.S. xxxiii. 73. 

* Blyth’s Catalogue of Mammalia was published in 1863, 
its last sheets being carried through the press by his friend 
Jerdon. 
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study of the vertebrate fauna of India and its 
adjoining countries.’’t 

Blyth was elected an Honorary Member of 
the Society in the following year. The Museum 
was now under a Board of Trustees, and a new 
Curator, better paid, and with all the prospective 
advantages of a government official, had taken 
charge of it. Writing to me from Malvern, in 
June, 1865, Blyth says: “I had always a pre- 
sentiment that my in the Museum 
would be more adequately remunerated, begin- 
ning with just double what I had after more than 
twenty years’ work, with an additional £50 
yearly, and house accommodation! How very 
much more could | have accomplished with such 
an income!’ With this mild explosion he 
brushed off discontent, and strove to make the 
most of his small means. His letters to me, and 
these were frequent up to the time of my leaving 
India in 1868, were full of his own special subject ; 
some of them are published in our Society's 
Proceedings. 

In January, 1864, Blyth visited Dublin, where 
he read two papers before the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy. The first of these was ‘On the True Stags 
or Elaphine division of genus Cervus,’ and does 
not appear to have been printed im extenso in 
the Academy's Proceedings.{ His other paper, 
‘On the Animal Inhabitants of Ancient Ireland,’ 
was published at length in the Academy's 
Proceedings§ of January 25th. What the ex- 
traordinary bones were which he exhibited at 
the meeting, and which he referred to as “‘prob- 
ably Tibetan,”’ was not explained in any of his 
letters. 


successor 


At a meeting of the Geological) Society of 
Dublin, he made some remarks on a paper of 
Professor Haughton’s ‘On Geological Epochs,’ 
and expressed his concurrence in Dr. Carte’s 
identification of the bones of the Polar Bear 
discovered in Lough Gur, in County Limerick. 
On further examination, however, these bones 
have been pronounced by Mr. Busk to be in- 
distinguishable from those of Ursus ferox. 

The question of zoological distribution will 
be found to have been treated by Blyth, in a 
paper which he contributed to ‘Nature’ in 1871 
(March 30). He had been 


while drawing up the 


led to consider it 
introductory chapter 


t J.B.A.S. xxxiii. 582. 
ft Vol. viii. Jan. 11, 1864, p. 458. 
§ Id. qu. sup. p. 472. 
Proceedings G. S. 
p. 173. 
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which was to preface these catalogues, for in a 
letter to me dated 15th July of that year he 
refers to this MS. as follows: 


“] suppose that Phayre showed you my 
sketch of what I conceive to be the true regions 
and sub-regions of S. E. Asia, and I expected 
that he would have modified somewhat my 
notions with regard to the provinces into which 
I venture to divide the Indo-Chinese sub-region, 
but he seems to have assented to them altogether. 
Only yesterday I received the ‘Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society’ for April and May last, and the 
‘Journal of the Asiatic Society’ for April and 
May last, and the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,’ Part II., No. 1, 1871, and in p. 84 
of the ‘Proceedings’ I find some remarks by 
Stoliczka which quite confirm my views, only 
that I think that, with regard to the extension 
of the Malayan fauna into India, he should 
rather have said Southern India, because the 
African affinities of Central and Northern India, 
inclusive of the Siw4lik Deposits, are of ancient 
date, as shown by the occurrence of Bos nama- 
dicus in Central India, which is barely separable 
from the European B. primigenius (a type of 
Bos which is elsewhere only known from Europe), 
and by the presence of giraffes and of antelopes 
of African type in the Siwalik Deposits. I have 
such an enormous mass of valuable facts to deal 
with, that I gave over making them public in 
driblets at the meetings of the Zoological 
Society; and I have now time and undisturbed 
leisure to treat of them in a work which I am 
preparing on ‘The Origination of Species,’ 
a subject upon which I think I can throw some 
light.’’* 


As pointed out in a note, Blyth’s ‘Austral- 
Asian region’ is generally the same with Dr. 
Sclater’s ‘Indian region,’ minus Hindustan proper 
or the plains of Upper India east and south of the 
north-west desert—the Dukhun or tableland 
of the Peninsula with the intervening territory, 
inclusive of the Vindhyan Ghats—the Coro- 
mandel Coast and the low northern half of 
Ceylon—all of which Blyth places in his Ethio- 
pian region. What remains of India after this 
large deduction Blyth distributes through three 
sub-regions, viz. the Himalayan, Indo-Chinese, 


* Among the papers left by Blyth is one headed ‘Origina- 
tion of the Various Races of Man,’ which he may have 
intended to form part of the book here referred to. It 
contains nothing original, but brings together numerous 
points of resemblance and contrast observable in the 
several groups of the order Primates. 
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and Cinghalese. India cannot, he argues, be 
treated as a natural zoological province: it is a 
border-land in which different zoological regions 
meet, and one, therefore, ‘‘of extraordinarily 
complex zoological affinities.’"” Burma of course 
falls within his Indo-Chinese subregion, which 
extends southward as far as Penang and Province 
Wellesley, where his Malayan sub-region com- 
mences. 

The interest which Blyth had always taken in 
the Rhinoceros group was revived by the safe 
arrival at the Zoological Gardens of the Chit- 
tagong individual, the Ceratorhinus crossei of the 
present Catalogue. In his paper contributed to 
the ‘Annals’ in 1872, he argues against Gray’s 
assignment of this species to Rhinoceros suma- 
trensis, and in favour of its identity with the 
fine Tavoy specimen shot by Col. Fytche, and 
figured in this Journal, vol. xxxi. p. 156. Blyth’s 
conjecture that the Arakan Hills is one of the 
habitats of this species is borne out by the letter 
in which Capt. Lewin, the superintendent of the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong, first reported to 
me in 1867 the capture of the animal.* After 
giving her measurements, which were then 6 feet 
from crown of head to root of tail, and 4 feet 2 
inches in height, and otherwise minutely describ- 
ing her horns, Capt. Lewin adds: ‘You are 
mistaken I think in supposing that she has come 
from the Tenasserim Provinces—the two-horned 
species is found in my hills. I have seen one 
alive, and several of my men have seen a dead 
one.” 

In the Journal of Travel and Natural History, 
No. 2,7 of 1868, will be found a letter from 
Blyth in explanation of some remarks which he 
had made at the Zoological Society on the 
occasional shedding or loss by violence of 
rhinoceros’ horns, followed by their renewal. 


In this he takes the opportunity of pointing out 
the tendency which some species have to de- 


velope a rudimentary horn on the forehead, 
and argues for the possible explanation in this 
manner of three-horned 
being reported by travellers. 

The connexion which Blyth established, first 
with ‘Land and Water,’ and later with the ‘Field,’ 
gave him interesting literary occupation; and 
the ‘Naturalist’ columns of both these journals 
abound in scraps by ‘Zoophilus,’ which did real 


cases of rhinoceroses 


* The date of capture is erroneously given, both by Mr. 
Blyth and by Dr. Anderson in his cited communication to 
the Zoological Society. 
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service to the advancement of scientific truth. 
No pen so ready as his to expose current fallacies 
or sensational announcements in works of travel 
of the results of loose and careless observations. 
Very many of his ‘scraps’ are worthy of being 
collected and preserved, for such use as we see 
they have been turned to by Mr. Darwin. 
These columns occasionally contained more 
elaborate papers, such as the series in the 
‘Field’ for 1873, on ‘Wild Animals dispersed 
by human agency,’ and ‘On the Gruide or 
Crane family.’ This monograph, for such it 
amounts to, was its writer’s last utterance. He 
had long been ailing, and in the autumn of this 
year he became very ill, and went to Antwerp 
for a change. On his return he called on me, 
feeling, as he said, better, though complaining of 
great prostration. He seemed full of what he 
had seen in the Antwerp Zoological Garden, 
where he thought he had found another new 
species of Rhinoceros. 
view. 


This was our last inter- 
Though nursed by a _ tenderly-attached 
sister, his weakness increased, and he died of 
heart disease on the 27th of December, within 
a day or two of his 63rd birthday. 

More competent authorities than I can pre- 
tend to be have done justice to the high intel- 
lectual powers which Blyth displayed from the 
outset of his career as a naturalist, to the wonder- 
ful capacity and accuracy of his memory, which, 
unassisted by any systematic notes, assimilated 
the facts once stored in it, and enabled him 
readily to refer to his authority for them; to his 
great power of generalization, and to the con- 
scientious use which he made of it. Abundant 
proof of the high respect with which his opinions 
were always listened to, and of the careful 
consideration given to them even where they 
were not accepted, is to be found in the published 
works of his brother naturalists. No higher 
testimony to his habitual scientific caution need 
be adduced than that of Mr. Darwin, but it is 
equally borne by Jerdon throughout his pub- 
lished writings. Gould* refers to him as “one 
of the first zoologists of his time, and the founder 
of the study of that science in India.”” I confine 
myself here to putting on record the tribute of an 
old and intimate friend, to the excellent qualities 
of heart possessed by Blyth. The warmth and 
freshness of his feelings which first inspired him 
with the love of Nature clung to him through 
his chequered life, and kept him on good terms 
XXVI 


* ‘Birds of Asia,’ Pt Trochalopteron blythi 
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with the world, which punished him, as it is 


wont to do, for not learning more of its wisdom. 


Had he been a less imaginative and a more 


practical man, he must have been a prosperous 
one. Few men who have written so much have 
left in their writings so little that is bitter. No 
man that I have ever known was so free as he 
was from the spirit of intolerance; and the 
absence of this is a marked feature in all his 
controversial papers. All that he 


too knew 


LOREN C, 


EISELEY [PROC. AMER. PHIL, SOC. 
was at 


the service of everybody. No one 
asking 


him for information asked in vain. 
Among the many pleasurable reminiscences of 
my own long residence in India, few are more 
agreeable than those which recall his frequent 
Sunday visits to me. 
A. GROTE. 
LONDON, August 27, 1875. 


The manuscript of the article by Dr. Eiseley was sub- 
mitted to the Society, September 4, 1958. 
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